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^ I- . . CHAPTBB I. 

fiatii the ExecutUm of Charles^ to tìie Subjugation qf 
Irdand hy CromweU, 

_ ^xecution of the king struck with amazement 
hOÌe people of Eng^land. The royalists had net 
^tWdthenflelves to believe that the republicans 
'i e^riresty or that the formalities of a trial 
^nd^d !br any other purpose than to compel 
tò submit to their terms, and to relinquish 
I aui«;i| pàrts of the prero^tive as appeared incon^ 
fjBÌsBiHYitk their more enlarged notions of freedom. 
. -iìbr the.eve^t which marked the 30th of January 
'. ir^)4Wkl.all-doubts as to the future views of the 
;^ il^finàsv faotion, by whom ìt was brought to pass. 
f.v^^a8.n5yw. manifest that Cromwell and his confed- 
;^ «^%*'^^<^ resolved, not only to take away the Ufe 
^'^'^i Jloveteign, but also to abolish monarchy in the 
B, -andato substitute in its place a form of gov- 
éatyrhich should admit neither kingnor House 

|«tÌQibpt was raade, meànwhile, to recruit the 
i of parliament, by iìlling up some of the Tacant 
^rjì9W elections, and by recf iving, on certain 
A2 
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conditions, a few of the excluded. meifU>tt^** MÌé 
Lords likewise.met, and on the 6 th of Yébitoa^^fepM 
eeeded to business ; but the Conimoif$, T$i»tft qf 
their secession during the ìtìììì of hÌ9 i;n^eai^^é^ 
fused to recognise theni,and took no no t tee ofste^ 
biUs which were sent down for Ihetr considemèfiyt:^! 
In a few days afterward, they passed a resolufidw ^i 
make no more addresses to the Peers, noT^ iZàkàré 
any froni them ; and finally, that as the ejcìfte^è d| 
an Upper House was uselesjj and danj^eryuJ^ itujigrlif ! 
to be forthwith abolished. Ahout th^e sMiì^^tiin^, 
they voted the extinction of nionnrcHiirrfifgìftgmij 
ment in England ; dèclaring. >t high-trl^soti J^wm; 
claim, or any otherwise. to ackno\vlo*Are^clan.e|f-^ 
Stuart, commonly called Prince of WalA, - In jAr-*' 
Buance of the same object^ they ìè^iied .ifàm^^^ 
engrave a new Great SesUi oii wliìc Ji was jrep|e^^tect 
their own assembly in the^ act of', deliberai. 
the folio wing legend juiscxìbod, *' Chf tni: vi' 

OF FRBEDOM BY GoD'S BLESSIIVO H£9TQR£n, IM 

statues of his late majesty, too, »^jSt Paiii 
the Royal Exchange, were Ihrown dtfwn li 
tions from pariianient; and on tho^pfd^st^ 
supported the latter wje» wrtlteri» '^-Exit Tm 
Sboum Ultimus"— ^Atf <yra«^, ihg laH of fhc*M 
gone, tm 

To conduct the administratioji oi aJTaÌF», & co 
of state was noininated, consistine of forty-o[l9 iftiln- 
bers, among whom were Fairfiix^ CroiiiweÙ% JHlì- 
shaw, St. John, and thè yoiin^er Vane. ^Opùn HKi 
body devolved the duties wliieh forni erty ^^^fjfiì 
to the crown and its min iste rs in the two H^il^Fs. 
They received ali addresses on natioita} t^igupà ; 
gaye orders to generals, admirals^ and nU oi^^i^mvL 
plo^ed in the public service ; received aJid ^Béwte^ 
tetteirs from foreign goVernmt^uts ; execyt^'iti4CA 
Bkgi^hlst qriminals and offenderà ; and eu)>nTiCt|ffr^ 
parii^éiit ali such questiona as re spenteci il^s^^fh 
pf finance, the expedieney of peace f>x^ùm^i^,Mn 
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(he enactment of statutes suifted to Uie waaft» of the 
iafant commonwealth. As fhis power was acknew- 
tedged to come from the people, ao did the comici 
of state profess thelr intention of restorii^ it to tfce 
commumty at larp^e, whenever they ahouJd bare 
micceeded in setthng the republic oa a pennanent 
tasU. 

; The public mind had long been distracted by the#- 
kies of goyenunent, as weU as by theological apec»« 
ìations, of which the main object waa to subrert 
jeveiy ancient institution, and to reconcile the natkm 
-to a complete change in ali the wonted forsia of 
!<:hurch and state. Such, indeed, was the rage for 
innovation amoag a certain class of politicians, tW 
;the parliamentar^ leaders had no sooner taken upoii 
themselves the direction of affairs, than they foimd 
that the great breach in the constitution to which 
they had given countenance was about to admit b 
host of radicai reformers, determined to aehiere 
alteratioQs stili more alarming. The fanatica who 
liad spruDg up in the army, and whose, principici, 
now ingraAed upon those of the levellers, annoimced 
an immediate return to the state of equality in whieh 
the human race oriftinally existed, framed a remo»* 
straace, and sent it oy the hands of five agitators lo 
the general and council of war. Although in this 
step they did no more than follo w the exaaple whieh. 
had been set to them by those whom they now ad- 
dressed, it was thougbt necessary to check» by an 
onnsoal seyeri^, a practice so inconsistent with 
miiitaiy subordination. Lockier, an indiyidual who 
helonged to a troop which refused to march withont 
payment of arrears, was condemned* to he sfaot. 
The sentence was execated in a yard near St. Paul*a ; 
faat tiiia puniahment was so far from qaeUing the 
matinous spirit which preyailed among the soldierSf 
that the fonerai was attended by more than a thoifri 
iKind of them, accompanied by fiye times that nnm- 
ber of Gitizen8« men and wom^a, who wore in tUmi 
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hats rìbands of a black and sea-green colour, indica- 
tìre, it was said, of an approaching storni.* 

A more formidable insurrection took place at Ban- 
bury, under Captain Thompson, who, at the head of 
several hundred men, published a manifesto, called 
"England^s Standard Advanced," and invited the 
discontented regìments to unite with him against 
the tyranny of the military council. He was at- 
tacked and bis foUowers dispersed before the mu- 
tinous troops could join ; but as a large body of horse 
was proceeding from SaUsbury to Burford, ìt was 
deemed expedient that the lord-general and Crom- 
well shouM take the field, to prevent the further 
increase of disaffection. Having in one day accom- 
plished a march of forty miles, they found themselves 
towards evening in the neighbourhood of the insur- 
gent cavalry ; but being unwilling to put them down 
by strength of band, they began by trying the effect 
of negotiation with their leaders. The terms pro- 
posed by Fairfax, and the speedy redress of ali griev- 
ances which they were led to expect, induced the 
BOldìers to deliberate ; who, in the mean time, so far 
relaxed their usuai vigilance, as to allow their horses 
to feed in the adjoining pastures, and even to lay 
aside their arms and go to bed. In the night Crom- 
well forced bis way into the town with two thousand 
men, while he directed Colonel Reynolds to inter- 

*In a pamphlet, entttled tbe "Àrmy'a Ifartyr, or a mora fìlli relation 
ut thebarbarousand lll^gal proeeedlngs of the Court-martial at White- 
hslì, xi\nìxì Mt, lìobert Lockier,** ihere is the following notice : *• At length 
tLii; (^cnrraL &nà lieuterìnnt-general carne very Airiously, breathing jfbrth 
noi il LD^ bu t rtcBi h lo i ^i in ali. Bat oh ! how bloody and red did Cromwell 
ìDOk '. A nd th« ^1. iien!il luid them that they ahoold be hanged all,-and that 
they did t^lrptcrvi; ^o b« hntiged preaently in the court." ** Another went 
U3 V4ì]iìTìfi] Wti4il&v io Utrhalf of this innocenti and found him come lately 
DDL or b«d U\ hi» tilitk-c-ùlQur sattcn waiatcoat, laced with Silver lace, and 
hta pantop^lca dawlt-d vvith Silver lace, and did present a petition to hia 
bonour. Eho{ he v^oiild luspleased to remember mercy to ibis {loor gentle* 
Tirnn, nn'! mliljffni^ iliG^ &t;ntence to any other pnnishment, so as it wasnot 
la the tKkLiig nwny or his Ufo. But, aAw many tbings passad between 
tìietn, he naìiI, ' I hsi |f it lay in bis power to save him, ne would net.* * 
Fot % peiitkiD to Fairrox, aee Noie A. 
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0^ the retreat of the fiigitivea, hy taking powe» ■ 
non of the opposite eatrance. The surorue wat 
attended with complete succeea. Four huadred were 
taken prisoners» of whom three, an officer wod two 
oofporsil8, Buffered death ; the rest were allowed to 
retom to their respectìve redìmenta. 

llie eveiits now mentioned gave rìse to a literaiy 
W8i&ie, which waa carried on with great spirìt uf 
the eoemies of the new goveroment. In a pamphUit 
eotitled the '* Hunting of the Foxes,*^ the reaaoniiig 
fonnerly uaed by the officerà a^^ainst the parUamen^ 
Ì8 employed by the a^tators with conaiderable effeet 
againat the council of state, who had aiuu>unoe4 
tSeir detenoination not to liaten to petitiona from 
the surmy. They quote the declarationa auggested 
by Cromwèll andlretoo, in which the military ieadem 
told the two Houses that they were not meicenary 
troopa hired to serve any arbitrary power of a state, 
bat were caJled forth to the defence of their own and 
the people^a just rights and liberties ; and therefora, 
that they would not diaband until their comphiiiits had 
beea liatened to in parliament, and their just demanda 
eoiiq)iied with to the fullest extent. They conclude, 
accovdingly, " that to be deoied the right of addrea^ 
by way of petition to the parliament, and to be tor* 
hue^ enslaved, and oppressed, and not auffered tQ 
Gomfjlain, but to be tormented aikl abuaed for com» 
plaimog, is the highest cr uelty, villsgiy, and slavery 
that can be imagined — even tyranny at the height*^ 
aod theref<Mre to be opposed by the aoldierv. O 
Cromwèll ! O Ireton ! how hath a little time wà wwh 
cesa changed the honeat shape of so many officers | 
Who then woidd haye thought the council- wpuld 
bave moved for an act to put men to death for peti- 
tioDing % Who would bave thought to bave seen 
soMiers coudemned by their orders to ride with their 
faces to wards their horses' tails, to bave their aworda 
broken over their heads, and be cashiered ; and tbat 
for petitioning and claiming their Just right and titto 
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lo the sanie ! We were before ruled by a^king:, IiOrds, 
and Commons ; now by a general, a court-martial, 
and House of Commons ; and, vfe pray you, inrhat is 
the difference 1 The old king^s person, and the old 
Lorda are but removed, and a new king and new 
Lords, with the Commons, are in one house ; and 
so under a more absolute monarchy than before. 
We bave not the change of a kingdom into a com- 
monwealth ; Vfe are oidy under the old cheat, the 
transmutation of names, but with the addition of new 
tyrannies to the old. For the casting out of one un- 
clean spirìt, they bave brought with them in bis stead 
seven other unclean spirits, more wicked than the 
former, and they bave entered in and dwell tbere ; 
and the last end of this commonwealth is worse 
than the first. Was tbere ever a generation of men 
so apostate, so false, and so perjured as these t Did 
erer men preteìid a higher dégree of boliness, reli- 
gion, and zeal to God and their country than these t 
These preach, these fast, these pray, these bave no- 
thing more frequent than the sentences of Sacred 
Scripture, the name of God, and of Christ, in their 
mouths. You shall scarce speak to Cromwell about 
any thing, but he wìll lay bis band on bis breast, 
elevate bis eyes, and cali God to record; he wiU 
weep, howl, and repent, even wbile he doth smite 
you under the fiflh rib. Captain Joyce and Captain 
Vemon can teli you sufficient stones to that pur- 
I pose."* 

But the aflairs of Ireland had appeared of so much 
importance to the parliament and council of state, 
that one of their first measures was to appoint Crom- 
well to the military command of that country. The 

*Tb6 Hontinff of ihe Foxes firom Newmarket and Triplow Headia to 
Wbftttball, by Are «mail Beafles, latte of tbe Armie ; Or, the Grandee De- 
eeitrera nnmaaked, ibat yoa may know them. Directed to ali the Free 
Oommona of Bngland, bat in eapeeial io ali that bave and are stili engaged 
tal Illa mUliary aenrloe or the Commonwealth. By Robert Ward, Thomaa 
WatMQ, IMmeon Gniunt, Georfe JelUa, and WUUam Sawyer, late inen^ 
tara pT Ite vmr. (1649*) 
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Asme of ibis distingmahed general was fini nea» 
tioned at the fonner Board, and Inr them recom* 
mended to the House ; by both or whooi he was 
onaoimously elected to conduct the war against the 
royalists in that island, as well as to Uàie revenge 
OD the Catholics for the crueltiea committed b^ thm 
in the progres» of their rebellion. It ia aaid, thal 
when Oliver presented himaelf in parliament to ae» 
cept bis new office, he aflected surprise at the nom»« , 
nation, and nnade his acknowledginents with mudi 
hesitation and perplexity. Ho said aomething, as 
nsiial, about his great unworthiness, and eyen of his 
inabiUty to undertake so wi»ighty a charge; but, 
with an amiable inconsistency, of which he was 
perhaps altogether onconscious, ho professed " that 
the diJficulty which appeared in the ezpedition was 
his chief moti ve for engaging in it ;" apd that thongh 
he coold hardly expect to provai! over the rebels, he 
hoped, nevertheless, to preserve to the common* 
weallh some footing in that kingdom. Dr. Lingard 
relates, on the aothority of Whitek>cke and the 
jooraals, that when the appointment was offered to 
Gromwell, he hesitated, and requested that two offi- 
cerà ftom each corps might meet him at WhitehaU, 
and seek the Lord in prayer. After a delay of two 
weeks, he condescended to snbmit his shoulders to 
the bnrthen, because he had leamed it was the will 
ofHeaven.* 

Although no man had greater coniidence than 
Croraweli in his own talents and a good cause, yet he 
thought it nnwise to hazard bis reputation without 
secoring adequate means of success. He demanded 
from the parliament twelve thoasand borse and 
foot, selected by himself from those veterane whom 
he had taught to conquer every enemy ; a plentifol 
si^)ply of provisions and ammunition ; and a military 
chest containing 100,000?. in rea^ money. He 
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rèeeited, òi the name of ontfit, ZOM, ; tèn pound» 
B day as general while he remained in England ; and 
9000/. per quarter in Ireland, besides his pay as lord- 
lieutenant.* 

Beine thua fumished with the carnai weapona 
#hich ne remiired in the character of a soldier, he 
next applied for the spiritual armour which became 
him in the ausdity of a saint. For this purpose, on 
the day of his departure, he assembled his friend» 
at WhitehaU, where three ministers invoked a blesa- 
ing on his banners, as about to fight the battle of the 
Jjord againstthe blinded Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
These funetionaries were sneceeded by three offi- 
cerà, Goff, Haìriaon, and Cromwell hioiself, who 
expounded the ' Scriptures **excellently well, and 
pertinently to the occasion." After these outpour- 
mgs, the lieutenant-general monnted his carriage, 
drawn by six horses ; he was accompanied by the 
great officerà of state and of the army ; his life-guard, 
conslsting of eighty young men, ali of qnality, and 
severa! of them holding commissiona as majora and 
colonels, sarprised the spectators by their splendid 
imiforms and gallant hearing; and the streeta of 
the metropolis resounded .as he drove toWards 
Windsor, with the acclamationa of the populace and 
the clangor of military music.f 

The reader who connècts this display of officiai 
pomo with the fact that Cromwell, even before the 
deatn of Charles, had taken possession of one of the 
**king*s rich beds at WhitehaU," wìU he aatisfied 
that the spiritual jmmility which distinguished the 
Mare Protector did not extend to the trivial matters 
which belonged to his ontward estate. 

Mr. Morrìce, the anthor of the life of Lord Orrery, | 
srelates an anecdote of the lientenant-general, whicby 
ÉB it belonga to the period at which we bave now 

• OMmcU Book, Joly IS; No la 
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lig^ted to pursue, seems wortby ot a p1ae« in oor nar* 
ratìTe. Hi8 loidship, we are told, alter the mmder 
of the king, gaye up ali Ireland for lost» and ntìMé 
iato England to a soiall estate whioli he pooseeeed 
in Somersetehire. Resolving, while there, to aU 
tempt something for the public good, he applied^ 
through the Earl of Warwick, for a pasoport to od 
beycmd seas, that he might recruit hia health at m& 
waters of Spa in Germany. His real object was to 
obtaia a commission from Charles the Sacond, col- 
lect what money and troops he could raiee in Ibreign 
countries, and return to Irelapd with the view of 
making a last effort to aaaist the royaliata and !•• 
cover nis o wn estates. 

Hehad already reached London in order to jMroae- 
cute his scheme, when a gentleman belongisg to 
Cromwell carne to his lodgings to let him koow that 
the general, his master, intended to wait upon hioit 
if he knew but the hour when he would be at leisure 
to receive liìm. Much surprised at this, since he- 
had never had any acquaintanee with CromweU, nor 
ever exchanged a word with him, Ms loid^p told> 
the gentleman he presumed he was roistaken» and 
that he eoiild not be the persoxL to whom he waa 
sent. The other answered, ìie Was sent to Lord 
Broghil — at that time the title of Lord Orrery-^-aad 
therefore if he was that lord, he was sent to him. 
His lordship, finding, therefore, that there was no mia- 
take, desired the messenger to present his hnmUe 
semee to the general, and to let him know that he- 
would himself wait upon him when informed o£ his 
convenience ; upon which the gentleman depaxted. 
Lord Broghil, in the mean time, was mightUy con- 
cemed what Oliver^s business with him should be. 
While yet musing on the subject CromweU carne to> 
him ; and after mutuai salutations, told ìita he haàì 
a great kindness and respect for hi| l^rMiip» aad' 
therefore he wafe come to acquaiht mm with some- 

Voi.. II.— B 
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Uiiiiff tbat did rety nemly concern him, and io give 
hkn tùli ^vice in the matter. He then proceeded ^ 
to aay that the council o€ state were acquainted 
with Hia desiffns ; and in fact immediately unfolded ' 
idi bis lordafalp's secret projects. He assured him, 
at the same time, that he could even show copiesr ' 
of bis lettera respeetin^ them ; and added, that the 
eouncil had ordered him to he sent to the Tower 
open his arrivai in town, which would have been 
immediately execuied had not he himself interposed 
in his behalf, and procured some time to confer tvìth 
him, to see whether he miffht not be drawn off from 
hia purpoae. Upon this, being sufiicìently assured 
tìiat be waa discovered, Broghil begged his excel- 
Lency's pardon, thanked him for his kindness, and 
^ired to be advised what to do. Cromwell told 
flim that neither he nor the council were strangers 
to his lordship's actions in the Irish war ; and there- 
fore the subduing of the rebels in that country being' 
now left to his care, he had obtained leave to inake 
an ofier to him, that if he would serve in the wars 
against the Irish, he shouM have a general officer's 
command, i^nd should have no oaths or engagements 
laid upon him, nor should be obliged to fight against 
any bot the nati^ themselves. Amazed tnoug^h 
he waa at so generous a proposal, Broghil would 
uievertheless at first have excused himself, and 
desiredsome time to consider; but Cromwell told 
him he must resolve presently, because the council, 
*from whom he came, were determined to send his 
lordship to the f ower as soon as ever he should 
return to them*, in case this ofTer were not accepted. 
His lordship pnidently agreed to the proposed terms 
-— engaging, upon his word and honour, faifhfully to 
assist his excellency in subduing the Irish rebellion. 
Upon which Cromwell brìefiy desired him to hasten 
down to Bristol, where troops should be imme» 
&tely aent io fe m, and shtps ordered to efiect their 
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tnotooTtaiìoa iato Irelaod ; addnr, tiuil he 1 

woula shortlv follow with Ihe maiabody of the iraqr. 

It is well kaown that Lord Brocfail ful6Ued noti 
hononrabl^ the promise given in the circviiistaiicea 
now described, and contrìbuted not a little, bf hia 
iraportaat aerviees, to eoinplete the oonqueat or Ire- 
land. Nor did he relinquish, in the mean while, hia 
principles as a royalist, but waa ready, when a Ifr- 
rourable opportunity presented itself, to co-operaie 
with his friends in England for the reetoratum of 
tke monarchy in the person ofCharlea the Second.* 

On the 15th of Augiiat, 1649, Cromwell roaehed 
Dubltn* whenco, after ailowing hia men two weeka 
to prepare for the fatigues of the approaehing cam- 
paign, he proceeded to reduce Dr^Hpbeda, or Tre- 
dagh, as it was then called, garrisoned by more 
than three thousand brave soldiers under Sir Arthur 
Àshton, an officer of great courage and experience. 
It was a rule with the parliamentanr general to 
spend as little time as possible in the formalities of 
a 8iege« but to storm every fprtresa which he in* 
▼ested, as soon as a practicable breach could be 
effected in ita walls. He parsued the sanie aystem 
at Droi^eda; but as the troops within were ani*. 
Biated by the presence of leaderawho would rather 
be buiied under the ruins of the^lace than aobmit 
to the fanatical host under the command of Grom- 
well, he met, on thìs occasion, with a moat deter* 
mined resistance. In his letter to the parliament 
he admits, that **through the adyantagea of the 
place, and the courage Qod was pleased to giva the 
defenders, our men were foroed to retreat ouite oo* 
of the breach, not without some considerable loaa.** 
His ▼etorans were induced to make a second attempi, 
^* wherein," says he, " God waa pleaaed to animat» 
them so, that they got ground of the enemy, and by 

« Iforloé^UArorLofdOnfrr,^*; 0UTwCriinif«Uttidì4tTln«% 
9.195. 
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tiie goodiieftB of God fOTced him td qait bto Ì11M110&- 
memts; and after à veiy hot dispute, the eneiay 
ìasdog both bone and foot, and we foot only within 
the walls, the enemy gave ground, and our men 
t^ecame masters." 

Ab the hunuuiily of Cromwell has been impeached 
OD the evidence of the cnielties which he oommsfflded 
or allowed in the aacking of Drogheda, the readér 
wili be enabled to forni bis jud^ent on this head 
ìyy peruaiDg part of the despatcb which the Victor ' 
sent to bis coUeagues at Westminster. After he 
faad made a passage for bis cavalry into the town, 
*'the enemy retreated, diverse into the MiU-mount, 
a |dace yery strong, and of difficuìt access, being 
dxceeding high, baving a good graft and strongly 
nahsadoed; the sovemor, Sir Arthur Asbton, and 
diverse considerale officerà being there, our men, 
getting up to them, were ordered by me to put them 
ali to the sword : and indeed, being in the beat of 
^K^on, I forbade them to spare any that were in 
arma in the town, and I think that night they put to 
the Bword about two thonsand men. Diverse of 
tlie officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge 
into the other part of the town, where about one 
hundred of them oossetised St. Peter*s church steeple, 
some the west gite, and others a strong round tower 
next the gate, called St. Sunday. These, being 
sommoaed to yi<dd to mercy, refused ; whereupon 
I ordered the steeple of St. Peter's church to be 
fired. The next day the other two towers were 
mmmonedyin one of which was about siz or seven 
^eeore — bat they refused to yield tbemselves; and 
we, knowing that hunger must compel them, set 
Only good guarda to secure them from runnin^ 
«way, tiU their stomachs were come down. From 
one of the said towers, notwithstanding their con- 
dition, they killed and wounded some of our men ; 
when they submitted, their officers were knocked 
on the head, and every tenth man of the soldiers 
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Uled, and the rest aiiipped for the Baliadoe»; the 
«ddiers in the other tower were ali epared» as to 
their lives only, and ehipped likewiee for the Bar- 
badoes.** — '^ I believe ali tifo frìara were knoeked on 
the head promiscnoaaly bnt two, the one of whieh 
was Father Peter Taaf, biotìier to the Lord Taaf, 
whoiB the soldiera took the nezt day and made aa 
end of ; the other was taken in the round tower, 
under the repate of lieotenant, and when he under- 
stood that the officerà in that town had no quarte?, 
he confessed he was a friar ; but that did not aave 

Havìng given these detaila, Cronwell adda, '^ I am 
persuaded that this is a rìghteous judgment of God 
Qpon these barfoarous wretches, who bave imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood, and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future— 
which are the satisfactory grounds to such actiona 
which otherwise cannot but work remorse and régret. 
And now give me leave to say how it cornea to paae 
that this work is wrought. It was set upon some 
of our hearts that a great thing should he done, noi 
by power or might, Imt by the Spirit of God ; and ia 
it not clearly that which caused your men to stona 
Bo courageoQsly ? Tt was the Spirit of God who 
gave your men courage and took it away again, and 
gfave the enemy courage and took it away again, and 
^ve your men courage again, and therewith thia 
hapi^ success ; and therefore it is good that God 
alone bave aU the glory.*'t 

The apology that OromweU suggests for his ae* 
Terity, which assuredly in most minds would bave 
created remorse and regret, ia founded on two cir- 
cnmstanees, neither of which can be admitted in 
his justification. He asserts that the barfoarous 

• Lettera flrom Iraland, Ae., prhited bf John Fto)i, printerto Um pir* 
ta&ent of Bfif land, 1M0. 
tTbeenmeletteralraadyqnolta. It ia datad DiibUn, SepleDitar 27, 
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uretebc» whata he pat lo the sword had imlifti^d 
their hands in inuch ianoceni Uood — ^aUuding*, y^é 
aasy presume, io the maasacre whiefa disgraced the 
iBSurtectioaof 1641. But the defenders of Drogheda 
were not Ihsh. Ludlow, on the contnuy, assures 
US that when Oliver anrived at DuUin, the rovalists 
" pat mpst of their army into their grarrisons — baving^ 
placed three or ibur thousand of the beat of their 
men, being m&9tfy English^ in the town of Treda^h, 
mid made Sir Arthur Ashton goveroor thereof."* 
The same aythor mentions, that when the p^ee iiras 
taken, *' the slaughter continaed ali that day and the 
next ; which extraordinary severity, I presttme, was 
used to discourage others from making opposi tion." 
This, there is no doubt, was the real motive ; and it 
Ì8 implied in Vae expression employed by Crom- 
well in his letter to the Speaker, where he say s that 
it wiU tend to prevent the effusion of blood K>r the 
lutare. In short, his object was to set such an ex- 
ampie of mihtary execution as would terrify other 
l^airisons from resistance — ^a policy of the most 
tiarbarous nature, and which cannot be defended 
«(pon any principle of humanity or of interaational 
law. 

But the cruelty with which Cromwell is justly 
chargeable has been aggravated by the assertion 
that quarter was actually granted before the walls 
<^Diogheda were entered, and that the subsequent 
massacre took place in violation of a sacred promise. 
Dr. Lingard relates, that " in the beat of the confllct, 
it chaaoed that tl^ royalist officer who defended 
ose of the trenches fell ; his men wavered, quarter 
was offered and accepted; and the enemy, sur- 
moimtiiig the breastwork, obtained possession 
of the bridge, entered the town, and successively 
overcame ali opposition. The pledge which had 
h^engi?^ was now violated ; ama as soon as resiat- 
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aaee ceaseà^ a g^nertd màfisaere was orétered or 
tolerated by CromwelL During fire days the streeUs 
ofDrogbeda ran with blood; revenge and fanati- 
cisn stinralated the passiona of the soldiers : from 
the garrison they turned their swords agamst the 
iehabitaiits, and one thomand imresistiiu^ vietiina 
were immolated toffether withìn the waUs of the 
great church, whither they had fled for proteo- 
tion.*^ 

Jnstice requires that tMs charge shonld not be 
hastily admitted. It does not appear that Crom- 
weU promised quarter to the nnfortonate garrison 
of Drogheda beyond what is usnally implied in the 
terms of a surrender. ** I sent,** sajrs he, •* Sir Ar- 
thur Ashton, the then gOTemor, a summons to de- 
Uver np the town to the use of the parliament o( 
Englaiid, to the which I received no satisfactory 
fluswer, bat proceeded that day to beat down the 
steefde of the church." Nor is the authority lo 
whieh Dr. Lingard refers altogethèr decisive of the 
point iat issae. It may be true, as Lord Ormond as- 
Berta, that Cromweirs officers and soldiers promised 
quarter to such as would lay down their arms, and 
perfortned it as long as any place held out, which 
eneonraged others to yield ; and that when they had 
ali m their power, and feared no hurt that comd be 
d(me thetn, then the word no quarter went ronnd, and 
the soldiers were many of them forced against theit 
wiUs to kili their prìsonersT.t It may eren be true 
that in some one trench where a royalist officer fell, 
and the men wavered, quarter was offered and ac- 
cepted ; and that the republicans, upon receiving the 
ordcr issued by their general to spare no one wha 
carried arms, may bave actually butchered their 
comitr3nDaen in eold blood. There is, in- short, no- 
tbing too bad to be believed of troops who acted 
uader the fanatical impulse, and were inflamed by 

* HicfeoiyorEnglAnd, ▼oLxt. p. 87. 
t Carta, Leoen, toI. xi. p. ilS. 
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Ole theological hatred» whieh p«pvaded the greaterl 

xuimber of the parliamentary regiments. But stili! 
thére is no eviaence oa record that Crema w€fill, in 
order to induce Sir Arthur Ashton io yield, promised 
quarter to the garrison of Drogheda, and aflerward, 
in violation o( his engagement, put both officerà and 
jmen to the sword.* 

From the town just named the English coni> 
raander advanced to Wexford, which, inlike manner» 
fioon eubmitted to his arms, and in like manner ex- 
perienced the severity of his resentment. Hardly 
A ad he opened hisbatteries against the fortifications, 
when the inhabitants proposed to capitulate ; but 
before the terms could be arranged, the assailanta 
iound an entrance withinthe walls, andinimediately 
renewed the massacre which had disgraced their 
success at Tredagh. No distinction was made be- 
tween the armed soldier and the defenceless towns» 
man. Even females were put to the edge of the 
sword. Three hundred of the latter flocked round 
the great cross which stood in the Street, hoping 
that Christian soldiers would be so far softened by 
the sight of that erablem of mercy as to spare the 
lives of unresisting women ; but the victors, enrag^ed 
at such superstition, and regarding it perhaps as a 
proof that they were Roman Catholics, and there- 
fore fit objects of military fury, rushed forward and 
put them ali to death. 

It i3 evident, from Cromwell's letter to his con^ 

* A List of the DtfendanU in Drogheda. 
The Lord of Ormond's regiment, Sir Edmund Varncy, Ueutenut- ) ^-y. 

colonel ( *^^ 

Colonel Bourne's ,.»........* , „ 400 

Colonel Warren'i ,..., t »...000 

Colonel Wall*« 800 

The Lord ofWeatmeath'e ,..., ......800 

0lrJan»eeDmon*e iOO 

Bone , , SOO 

sióo 

It ie «dd that only one individuai of the ganiieo eaoiped U> nny te 
Ih0 netmi ataODD Uie dnadfta tldinca crf-ftlMlf <kta. 
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«Staents at Westniiwter, that an abominaMd treaRA- 
eiy was practised by oQe of the commismonen BOit 
ont by the Goveraor of Wexford to adjust the temw 
of capitulation. He relates that two field officerà, 
wìth an alderman and the captain of the castle, 
bronght cut the propositions, and that, while he was 
preparine bis answer and studying to preserve the 
town from plnnder, *' the captain, beingfairiytreated, 
yìelded up the castle Jto us ; upon the top of which 
om- men no sooner appeared, bat the enemy quittod 
the walls of the town, which our men perceiving , 
ran yiolently npon the town with the ladders, and 
stormed it.*^ The advantag^, too, tlms taken of the 
govemor, has very much the appearance of fraiid 
on the part of Cromwell ; for it is manifest that it 
was while the treaty was under consideration that 
theassaolt was made by his soMiers on the defences 
of the town. There was, indeed, no positive cessa- 
tion of arms ; and hence, in a miiitary point of view, 
arìses the justification of the lord-lieutenant in avail- 
ing himself of the baseness practised by the captain 
whom he had "fairly treated.'* But it is net so 
easy to find an excase for the insincerity of his 
waiiings over the demolition of a place against which 
he ted let loose his infuriateci repubUcans. He 
admìts that about two thousand of the enemy féU 
under the sword; and contrasting this miserable 
issue with the better intentions wluch he professes 
to have entertained towards the people of Wexford, 
he discovers that the Almighty had resolved to 
defeat his kind wishes in favour of these royalists, 
and to bring them to a^condign punishment. '* God 
wouid not have it so, but by an unexpected provi- 
dence, in his righteous justice, brought a just judg- 
mcnt upon them, causing them to become a prey io 
the soldier.**— "Thus it hath pleased God to give 
into your hands this other mercy — for which, as for 
ali, we pray God may have ali the glory. Indeed, 
your instruments are poor and weak, and osa do 
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Dothìag bui tkrougb beiieving, and tfaat i$ the gill 
of God also." 

Reeking with the gore of Drogheda and Wexford, 
he removes his canipto Ross, to which he prepares 
to lay siege on the 17th of October. On this occ^> 
Sion ne sends to the governor, Lncas Taaf, the fol- 
lowing snmnions: — ''Sir, since my coming into 
Ireland, I have this witness for myselfe that I have 
endeavoured to avoid effusion of blood, having been 
before no place to which such terms have not been 
first sent, as might have turned to the good and 
preservation of those to whom they were oifered. 
This being my principle, that the people and place 
where I come may not siiffer, except through their 
own wilfulness. To the end I may observe the Uke 
course with this place and the people therein, I do 
hereby summon you to deliver the town of Ross 
into my hands, to the use of the parliament of £ng- 
land." 

With such fearful examples before his eyes as 
had lately been provided for his admonition, the 
gpvernor did not hesitate long as to his final meas- 
ures. He consented to give up the town on condìtion 
of being permitted to march out with the honours 
of war, and to assure the inhabitants that their pri- 
vate property would he respected. An attempt was 
made to secure the free exercise of religion, on the 
usuai plea of liberty of conscience. Cromwell re- 
plied, *' I meddle not with any man^s conscience ; 
but if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to 
exercise the mass, I judge it best to use plain deal- 
ing, and to let you know, where the parliament of 
England bave power, that will not be allowed of.^' 
This is a distinction on which Cromwell was woqt 
to found more comprehensive measures, in regard 
to ecclesiastical claìms, than that which dehied tole^ 
ration to the citizens of Ross. Liberty òf con 
science in his vocabulary meant full freedom to 
Ihiok, but did no^ embrice a corresponding latitude 
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h practice. The phrase admitted the most unre* 
strained indulgence as to the right of forming opin« 
ioDs, but cODceded not the slightest connivance in 
regatd to modes of worship, or forms af church 
^vemment, dìfferent from those which he himself 
approved. It was, in short, the liberty of internai 
belief — a freedom which applied exclusiirely to the 
mind, over which, indeed, the most jealous tyrants 
bare no control ; while it granted no facility /or the 
exercise of those esternai usages in which practical 
religion is found to consist, and withoot which the 
merely menta! franchise is at once mockery and 
insult. 

The ntost fòrmidable enemies if^hich OliTer had 
to enconnter after the reduction of Ross were 
stormy weather and a train of diseases incident io 
a moist climate and an uncultivated soil. He met, 
indeed, with some resistance at Duncannon and 
Waterfoitl; but Estionage, Carrick^ and Passage 
Fort snrrendered almostat the ftrst summons.. In 
a letter to Lenthal, recelved cm the l^th of Decem" 
ber, he boasts that ** by the good hand^ of the Lord 
your interest in Munster is near as ^ooA already a» 
e?er it was since this warbegan. Sir, what can be 
said to these things? Is it an arm of Hesh that 
doeth these things ? is it the wisdom and council 
or strei^h of man 1 It is the Loird only ; God will 
ctirse that man and his honse who dares to think 
otherwise. Sir, you see the work is done by Divine 
leading: God gets into the hearts of men and per- 
soades them to come under you. 1 teli you, a con- 
siderable part of your army is fitter for an ho^al 
than the field. If the enemy did not know it, I 
should bave hcid it impolitìque to bare writ it : they 
know it, yct they know not what to do. I hnnMy 
bcg lenre to offer a word or two. I beg of those 
that are faithful, that they, in the govemment, in 
greatest trust, may ali in heart draw near unto God, 
fpfÌBg him ^ory by holiness of Ufe and coiurcisa • 

I 

! 
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tìoii; that these un^)eakàble mercies 109^ teach 
dissentinf^brethren on ali sides to a^ee in heart in 
praising God. And if the Father of the family be 
so kind, why should there be such jarring and heart- 
buniing among the children % And if it wiU not yet 
be received that these are seals of God's approba- 
tion of your great change of govemment, which, 
; indeed, was np more yours than these victorìes and 
successes are ' ours : with us say, even the most 
unsatisfied heart, that bothsare the rìghteous jud^- 
ments and mighty works of God ; that he hath puUed 
down the mighty from his seat, that calls to accompt 
innocent blood ; that he thus breaks the enemies of 
his church in pieces ; and let them not be suUen, 
but praise the Lord ; and think of us as they please^ 
and we shall be satisfied, and pray for them, and 
wait upon om: God; and we hope we shall seek the 
power and welfare of our native country ; and the 
Lord give them hearts to do so too. Indeed, I ^waa 
constrained in my bowels to write thus much." 

An amusing contrast is exhibited by comparine 
the letters which Cromwell wrote from Ireland to 
the parliament, with those which he sent, in the 
course of his officiai duty, to the govemors of such 
forts as he sun^moned to surrender, or even with 
those despatches which he forwarded to the rarious 
officers under bis command. Itis not easy to pene- 
trate into the motives which should bave induci. d 
him to use language so little in accordance with hia 
feeluigs, and with bis actual views of human life : 
whUe the absurdityand fanaticism of his expostula- 
tions, taken mto view at the same moment with the 
sjgacity of his conduci, both as a warrior and a 
statesman, constitute one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that history has anywhere presented 

The campaign of 1649 closed in a manner very 
gratifying to the lord-lieutenant and his confederates 
at WestmiMter. Lord Broghil, whom, by the 
nieans already déscribed, he had gained over to the 



entte of Che parilamettf^ prored ft tnost nselul aioè» 
fliary in the proj^ess of the war. He induced thè 
gatiTtsoììs of Cork, Yodghatl, Bandon Bridge, and 
Kinsate to declare for the myaders, and even io 
throw open their eates to the con^uerors of Drog- 
hedai and Wexford. Haring in this way obtainà 
good accoffimodation and snpplies for hia meoi 
Cromwéll retircd into irinter-quarters ; trhcre, from 
abottt the middle of December till the end of Jan-' 
oary, 1650, he allowed his exhausted troops to re-^ 
corer a little health and strength, and made artange- 
ments for the compiete sobjugation of Ireland ili 
the ensutng sprìng. 

It would appear, that during this recess the pàr- 
lianient and òounci] of state were desirous of a per-« 
sonai Gonference with CroraweH, and had even de- 
sired him to leaye the army and repair to London^ 
A letter tot this pnrpose, signed by the Speaker^ 
and datted the 8th of Jannary, did not reach the camp 
tìH the 32d of March, the day on which he began 
the siege of Kilkenny. " I have received," says ne, 
in a communication to Lenthal, "various private 
intimations of yoor pleasure to bave me come in 
person to wait upon you in England, as also copiesr 
of the votes of the parìiament to that nurpose ; bnt 
considering, from the way they carne, ttiey wete but 
private intimations, and that the votes did refer to 
a letter to be signed by the Speaker, I thoiyg^ it 
would have been too mach forwardness in me to 
have left my eharge bere until the said Icttei' came ; 
it not being fit fot me to prophesy whether the letter 
woold be an abso^iite command^ or having limita- 
tions, with a liberty left by the pàilfament to me, iù 
oonsider in what way to yield my obedìence.'^ 

In tmth, thts able general knew too well the dan^ 
gcr of delay in a civil war, to intemipt the progress 
of conoiiest by mixing in the delroerations of a 
body whom he hoped soon to be able to command. 
Oh ihé 99th of laamary, he was again in tìàe éclà^ 

Voi. Il-— C 
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at the head of twenty thousand men, weU diaci-- 
plined and appointed. The first exploit he record» 
was against Goran, or Newborough, a populous 
town, where the enemy'had a very strong castle, 
under the command of Colonel Hammond, a Ként- 
ish man, who had formerly served under the Lord 
Capei. Cromwell relates that he sent him a Tery^ 
civil invitation to deliver up the castle into his 
hands; to which the other retumed a " very reso* 
Iute answer, and full of height.'' Before the assault 
was made, the garrison beat a parley for a treaty, 
which the general refused, offering no other terms 
than that the lives of the soldiers should be saved, 
but that the officerà must surrender at discretion. 
These conditions were accepted; the result of 
which must be given in Oliver's own words : " Next 
day the colonel, the major, and the rest bf the com- 
mission officerà were shot to death, ali but one,. 
who,. being a very earnest instrument to bave the 
castle delivered, was pardoned. In the same castle, 
also, we took a popish priest, who was chapiain to 
the Catholics in this regiment, who was caused to 
be hanged. I trouble you with this, the rather that 
this regiment was the Lord of Ormond's own 
regimentJ' 

It i8 not unworthy of notice, that in the reduction 
of this town, as well as of Wexford, the band oif 
treache^y co-operated with the arms of war. tn 
the latter case, the captain of the castle, who had 
been " very fairly treated," and in the other, the 
officer, who was a f^ very earnest instrument to bave 
the castle delivered," were, without doubt, pur- 
chased by the English general, who was no stran^r 
tò any of the various modes of access by which 
the human heart may be approached. One of his let* 
ters, indeed, afibrds an indication that he had certain 
uses for treasure besides the maintaining of bis 
borse andfoot. *'This makes us bold to be ear- 
nest with you for necessary supplies ; that of m<mey 
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is one ; and there be some other things, which in- 
deed I do not thìnk for your senrice io speak of 
pablicly, which I shall nambly represent to the 
coancil of state, wherewith I desire we mar be 
accommodated. Sir, the Lord, who doeth ali tliese 
things, gives hopes of a speedy issue to this 
bosiaesse, and, I am persuaded, will graciously 
appear in it : and truly there is no fear of the 
strength and conibination of enemies round about 
nor of slanderous tongues at home. God hath 
hitherto fenced you against ali these, to wonder 
and amazement; they are tokens of your pros- 
perity and success ; only it wiU be good for you, 
and US that serve you, to fe^r the Lord, to fear un- 
belief, self-seekiag, confidence in an arm of flesh, 
and opinion of any instruments that they are other 
than as dir bones.** 

Upon the renewsd of 'hostilities in the early 
months of 1650, CromweU found the reyalists so 
mach depressed by defeat and desertion, that bis 
army passed over a great part of Ireland, as if 
through an unresisting medium . Kilkenny, it is trae, 
made a gallant resistance, and occasioned to the 
assailants a considerable loss. The troops em- 
ployed to stdrm it were beaten back from the breach, 
not without some imputation on their courage; 
and it was not until a second battery was erected, 
and a portion of the town destroyed by fire, that 
the govemor would listen to terms. Glonmell dis- 
tinguished itself by a similar resistance ; and, by 
addii^^ prudence to valour, disappointed the enemy 
of a triumph. The followin^ letter describes the 
progress of the siege, and its issue, in a yery satis- 
factory manner. It is dstted from that town on the 
iOth May, 1650. 

" Yesterday we stormed Glonmell, ia which both 
offieers and soldiers did as mach and itiore than 
could be expected. We had with our guns made a 
breach in their works. where, after a hot fight, we 



gttre back a whìl«, bot pr^ently cliarg^d «p lo the 
i^nde ground agaia. But the enemy had made theea- 
aelvea exceeding strong, by doublé works and tra- 
verse, whioh were worse to enter than the broach ; 
when we carne up to it, they had cross-works, and 
were atroQgly flanked from the housea within their 
Works. The enemy defend^d theniselyps against 
US that day until towards the evening, our men aH 
the while keeping up dose to the breach, and rnany 
ou both aides were slain. At night the enemy drew 
out on the other side, and marched away undiacor- 
eved to us, and the inhabitants of Olonmell aent out 
ior a parley, upon which articles were agreed on, 
before we knew the enemy was gone. After sign* 
ing of the conditions, we discovered the enemy to 
be gone, and very early this morning pursued them, 
and fell upon their rear of stragglers, and kiUed 
■bove two hundred. We entered Clonmell this 
morning, and bave kept our conditions with thjemJ' 
Cromwell was making preparations for the redac- 
tion of Waterford, when news arrived that the 
Scota were about to take arma in the cause of 
Charles the Second, whom, immediately after the 
death of bis father, they had proclaimed king. He 
therefore committed the care of proseeuting the 
war in Ireland to bis son-in*law, the major-general, 
who assumed bis new office under the title of lord- 
deputy. Oliver thought himself fully autborized to 
make tMs arrangement, as the whole civil ahd mili- 
tary power of that country had been conferred upon 
him for three years, by a formai vote of the pania* 
ment ; and in virtue of the same commission» ho 
Boon afterward nominated Ludlow lieutenant-gene* 
ral of the borse, to serve under Jreton as com» 
mander-in-chief. Having made such other anrange.* 
inents as the time would permit, he embarked 
(or England, where he was received with lood 
acclamations, by ali the Mende of the comsnoii, 
wealth. 
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Bai fhe fame which heieft in the kingdom he faad 
justconquen&d did not reflect uponhis achievemente 
the same degree of praise which he received from 
his more partial countrymen. Od the contraiy, the 
cnielties of which he was guilty in that unhappy 
land sairic so deeply into the hearts of the sensitive 
peonie who endured them, that the lapse of a hun- 
dred and eighty years has not wom out the irapres- 
sion of horror and detestation with which his bloody 
career was accompanied; Yarious attempts have 
been made to discover or to create an apology for 
bis ferocious conduci. We have been remmded 
that the Irish campaign was the first enterprìse of 
die new commonwealth, and that it was of the high- 
est importance to the stability of its gove.mment, 
and to the weight and respectability it should pos- 
sess among forcign states, that the war should be 
conducted with skill and success. We are told, at 
tìie same time, that the inhabitants were bigoted, 
ignorant, and bloodthirsty Roman Catholies; a 
race unbroken and savage, who had scarcely in 
any ìnstance been brought resolutely to encoun- 
ter an enemy in the fìeld; and hence OromweU 
might imagine that, by the terror of his name, 
he should not only extinguish ali their hopes of 
resistance, but even finish the warat one blow. 
But this, it is added, could only be eflFected by con- 
vincing the rabbie of Catholic military that he was 
not to be trifled with ; or, in other words, by ex- 
hibiting some examples of an appalllng severity. 
He may have believed that, in such a case, a certam 
degree of cruelty was real humanity in disguise. 
In short, it is assumed, that his purpose was, in the 
course of a few months, to lay ali Ireland at the 
feet of the parliamcnt ; and then it is asked, " How 
much would the evils attending a few instances of 
early severity be compensated by the cutting off 
long years of obstinate resistance V — " In fine, it 
must be admitted,'* says the advocate to whom I 

Cd 
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aUjide, '* that Cromwell, kotreyer uifaaM and l 

Tolent might be bis general disposition, s^iowed tì^t 
he was capabie of stringing bimself to, and goiiig' 
througU with, acts of cruelty and horror."* 

But no reasons, founded on mere expediencjr, can 
erer justify the violation of those originai se^ii- 
menta of human nature upon which the )aws oì 
morality and religion bave their chief depende^us*. 
Besides, eccessive severity in a conqueror U9i^^y 
defeats the ends for which it is adopted; becwse, 
fis the governor of every fortress còuld not be ^x» 
pected to surrender at the first summons, a^d 9» 
fesistance in every case incurred the punishm^nt 
of ^military execution, the garrisons would not ooly 
hold out to the last extreniity, but even then rather 
iose their lives in the defence of their walls, pr in 
6ghting at the corner of every Street, than lay down 
their arme, to be butchered in cold blood. The 
policy adopted by Cromwell succeeded, indeed, for 
a time : but it would soon bave produced a reac- 
tion, by giving to despair the attnbute of courage. 
The horrors of Drogheda and Wexford did not open 
the gates of Kiikenny, Ross, Waterford, and Clon- 
mell ; and if the Irish could bave trusted onc an- 
Oth^r, and resisted the solicitation of English gold, 
the camp of the invader would bave been converted 
into an hospital before bis flag could bave appeared 
on so many of the citadels of Munster. 

Another motive for the severities of the loid* 
lieutenant, in the memorable campaign now de* 
scribed, arose from the sickly state of bis array, 
which was melting away by agues and fluxes» and 
from his own impatlence to « get out of the tr^de 
of war,'* and to take a share in the govemment at 
Westminster, His health, too, had been impaired 
Bj the fatigue and bad weather to which he was <:o^ 
«Mitly exposed; and when he sat down b^foxa k 

• aodwla*i GOQUDMVlKUll, voi. Itt. p. IM, 
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town, he did not ooiiceal that the oomfoTt of a 
boote, compued with the prìTations of a tent, atim- 
idated hia exertìona, and made him refuse ali ces- 
sation of arma. But much may also be attributed 
lo that ÌBdiffierence for the rigfhts and anfreringa of 
Irialunea which had become habitual to the people 
of England. The hìatorian Cambrensis, who ac- 
companied te the Green Isle the originai adven- 
tarerà, in the reign of Henry the Second, recom- 
mendedf as a maxim for their proceedings in the 
new aettlement, ^ that the only way to civilize the 
Iriah was to exterminate them, and seize their 
estatea.** This inhuman principia had been acted 
upon to a conaiderable extent, even when the nativea 
had no other dieMjttalification except that of beine 
the savage and ignorant possessors of land which 
tbeir invaderà were desirous to appropriate; but 
after the Reformation was establisned in Britain, 
the cupidity of the Protestants was inflamed by 
religìoua zeal ; and then it appeared meritorious to 
ej^l firom the land of their fathers the bigoted ad- 
herenta of a church which tbey themselves had 
haidly relinquiahed. Henceforward the Irish were 
stigmatized as Catholics, as weli as rebels, — a sufflè 
cinit ground for any deeds of violence and oppres- 
non which might be exercised towards them ; wbile 
their country, as Lord Clarendon remarks, was the 
^ great capital ont of which air debts were^aid, aU 
senricea rewarded, and ali acto of bounty per- 
formed.** In fiict, so strong was the belief in both 
islands that the English at this tiroe meant to fol- 
low literally the acNice given by Cambrensis, that, 
in the preamble to the aet for settling Ireland, the 
legislature thought it necessari to express their 
news in such a way that the Iriah people ** might 
know that it ia not the intention or parliament to 
extirpate that whole nation.** 

It ia a painful exercise of refleotion to estimate 
tha aaieiint ef aaffeitei wlùoh araat haye been in- 
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flicted ùpon Ireland by tìxp ▼ictorìes of Cioinwell. 
fiesides those who (eli in the towns whichwere 
subjected to military fury, neat numbers were 
shipped off to the plantations abroad ; and not fewer 
than forty-five thousand men enlisted in the armies 
of Franco and Spain, and thereby became voluntary 
exiles from the country of their birth, where they 
were no long^er permitted to enjoy either liberty or 
food, those common gifts beato wed by nature upon 
ali her children. 



CHAPTER II. 



Contaming a» Account of the EvenU which took jpiace in Scot-^ 
ktndt/ivm the ProckmuUion of Charles the Seconda ttS the Batti* 
of Worcester. 

The people of Scotland, notwithstanding the firm- 
ness with which they had opposed the govemment 
of the late king, were ali alone friendly to monar- 
chical rule, and even to the nereditary rights of 
the House of Stuart. It happened, accordingiy, 
that when intelligence reached Edinburgh of the fitte 
of the first Charles, a deputation of the native par- 
liament proceeded to the market-cross of that city, 
and proclaimed bis son King of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland ; adding, as one of the terms of 
his accession to the throne, that he should ffive full 
satisfaction to the Lords and Gommone of nis firm 
attachment to the National Covenant, as well as to 
the Solemn League and Covenant between the two 
kingdoms. The prince, however much he might 
be gratified by this decided step in his favour, was, 
at the same ttme, so greatly perplexed by the condì- 
tions on which alone he couid assume the exerciae 
of róyal power, that he refused at first to come 
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on^r 9n obligatipn wliich i^o^t neeeBsarìly oppoie 
b» di|ty to Uie mtere«t3 qi 9^ larg« proix^rtion of 
AÌ8 subiects. Ha tberefore turned bia thoughte 
towards Ipr^laiid, wb<Bre the people were lesa dia- 
posed to circuiD8crìÌ9*e t^e furerog^tive, and of whioh 
tbe groater part had. already ^ubmittad tp the una 
of Ormooà, 9 faithAil aad devotad afervaot of the 
crown. 

Biit the rasìd aucceaaea of CxQmwéH, aad the 
fallare of the Marquia of Montroae io hia attempt to 
erect the royal atandard in Scotland iii defiance of 
the Covenant, iodaced Chailea to accept the condi- 
tionaheld out to him by the commiaaionera of the 
soithem kipfidom. In an addreas recently pr^aented 
to bim by tha kirk, he had indeed been reminded 
of the Sina of hia yoath, and of hia refuaal to ailow 
the Son of God to reign in the pure ordinancea of 
cluifch govemment and worahìp. He waa blamed» 
too, for cleaving to counsellora who never had the 
glory of God or the good of hia people before their 
eyea; for adinitting to hia preaence that " ftigaciooa 
man and cacommunicate rebel, Jaraea Graham;" 
and, above ali, for hiagiviog the royal atrength and 
power to the Beaat, by omcluding a peace with the 
Irìah papista, the murderera of so many Protestante. 
He waa desired to remember the iniquitiea of hia 
fatherV houae« and to be assured, that unless he laid 
aaide the aerriee-l^kao stuffed with Romish cor- 
nq>tiona, and encouraged the reformation of doc* 
thne and worahip agreed upon by the divinea at 
Westminster, apa, iinaily, approved of the Covenant 
in hia threé kingdoms, without which the people 
conld bave no security for their retigion or liberty» 
he woidd find that the Lord^s anger waa not tymed 
away, bi|t that hia band was stili stretched out 
againat the royal peraop and family. 

It Ì9 not probal^e that Charles expected a hearty 
reception from « peoj^e who thoa mingled insuit 
with their profi^siona of loy a)ty . Quf recent esenta 
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no loBger left him any choice ; on whìch aceountf 
in the month of Jone, 1650, he embarked in a small 
sqnadron supplied by the Prince of Grange, and 
shaped his course for the shores of Scotland. The 
attachment of the natives to their ancient line of 
kinjifs burst forth in loud acclamations when he 
arrived on the coast ; and even the Committee of 
Estates yielded so far to this generous impulse as 
to receive him with the honours due to his rank, and 
to provide a revenue* of 100,000/. per annum, for 
the niaintenance of his household. They soon after- 
ward, indeed, proceeded to purge his establishi- 
ment, by removing from his A)urt nearly ali his 
personal friends; against whom, chiefly lor their 
principles as royalists, and for their aversion to the 
Covenant, they entertained the warmest resentment. 
The reception of Charles the Second, in qnality 
of King of England and Ireland as well as of Scot- 
land, was equivalent to adeclaration of war against 
the new commonwealth. Regarding it in this li^ht, 
the parliament, as we bave Sready mentioned, in- 
structed Cromwell to leave his government in the 
hands of Ireton, and to repair to London, in order that 
arrangements might be made for defeating the design 
of the Presbyterians in both divisions of the ìsland. 
Upon his arrivai in town, the palace of St. James's 
was appointed for his residence'; large grants of 
land were voted by the House to their victorious 
general; and a renewed expression was made of 
théir entire confidence in his ability and faithfulness. 
Fairfax, it is well known, was stili at the head of 
the army; but, owing to the religious principles 
which prevailed in his domestic circle, as also, per- 
haps, on account of his dissatisfaction with the vio* 
lent nieasares into which the parliament had been 
hurried by the enemies of the king, he was no 
longer regarded by the council of state as a fìt ìn- 
strument for prosecuting their ulterior objects. In 
a war against the Presbyterians of England and 
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SooUmad, no de{>eiideiice could be placed npon a 
conraiaiider-m'Cluef whose boscmi frìends and spirit- 
oal goidea were of that persuasion. Hence the 
exp^ency of intrusting their cause to the Loid- 
lieutenant of Ireland, whose hatred of the Core* 
enant was not less inveterate than his hostilify to 
the roj^alists. 

But it is reasonable to conclude that nothinff more 
was meant, in the first instance at least, than to 
employ Cromwell as the lieutenant of Lord Fair- 
fax, and thereby to direct the moTements of the 
anny to the accomplishment of their avowed de^ 
signs against the church and king, now patronised 
by the Scota. The prejudices of his lordship, how- 
e?er, did more for the furtherance of their viewi 
Ihan could have been effected by the best concerted 
stratagem. A conference was held on this interest- 
ing subject, the details of which I shall gì ve in the 
words of Ludlow, whose duty, as one of the meni- 
bers of the council of state, led him to take a share 
in it. '' Concluding it highly necessary to msJce 
some preparations against the storm wluch threat- 
ened us from the north, and knowing that the sat- 
isfaction of their general was of great importance 
to that service, the council desired the Lord Fair- 
fax to declare his resolution conceming the same ; 
wbo, after a da^r or two's consideration, at the 
instance phicfly» it was thought, of his wife, upoa 
whom the Presbyterian clergy had no small inilu- 
enee, seemed unwiUing to march into Scotland ; but 
dèclared that, in case the Scots should attempt to 
invade EIngland, he would be ready to lay down his 
life to oppose them. We laboured to p<Nrsuade him 
of the reasonableness and justice of our resolution 
to march into Scotland, they having already dè- 
clared themselves our enemies, and by public pro^ 
testatìon bound themselves to impose that governa 
ment upon us, which we had found it necessary to 
abc^h; and to that end had made their terms witb 
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as they had strengthened theìnsélve» by foréign ad- 
$Ì6tance which tl^y expecfed, lo pat their design 
in dxecution, after we dhould bè ieèiiced io gtèsct 
dllSk;alti«6 incMent to the keepinjgf ap òf ali army, 
in expeetation of beini: invaded by Ihenr: afsàùringr 
him that we thùught ourselves indispensably obtfjgféd 
In duty to our countrf — and aa we tender the 
peace and prosperity of it, as well as tò preveiit the 
effìision of the blood of those who had beeh, ^nd 
we hoped upon better informaùon would be, otnr 
friends — ^to march into Scotland, and either to u»- 
derstand from them that they are onr frìends, o» to 
endeavonr to make them so ; choosing rafhe^ ta 
make that cònntij the seat of war than onr own. 
But the Lord Fairfaz was nnwillin^ to alter hi9 
resolution i|i consideration of any thmg that could 
be said. Upon this Lieutenant-general Cromwell 
proposed, that notwithstandingthe unwillingness of 
the Lord Fairfax to command upon this occasron, 
they should yet continue him to be general of the 
àrmy; and professing for himself that he would 
tathier choose to serve under him in hìs post than 
to command the greatest army in Europe. But 
the council of state not approvmg that advice, ap- 
pointed a committee of some of themselves, to con- 
fer further with the general, in order to bis satis- 
faction. This committee was appointed upon the 
motion of the lieutenant-general, who actéd his 
part so to the life, that I really thought him in 
eamest ; which obliged metostep tohim ashe was 
withdrawing with the rest of the committee out of 
the council-chamber, and to desire him that be 
would not in compliment and humility oibstruct the 
public service of the nation by his refusai ; but the 
consequence made it sufficiently evident that he had 
no such intention, 

" The committee, hating s'pént séme time in de- 
bate with the Lord Fairfax withòut any sucdéss, 
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retoroed to the council of state, \vhereTq)on Xìx^f 
ordered the report of this affair to be made to thf 
parliament. Which being done, and sojpe of th^ 
^neraPs frìends in formi ng them that, thoi^h ìxé 
had showed some unwiUingness lo be employed i^i 
this expedition himself, yet being more unwillinf 
lo hinder the undertaking of it by another, he had 
seni bis secretary, who attended at iWe d9or, to sur» 
render bis comraission, if they tbought fit to i;eceiv^ 
ìt. The secretary was called in and delivered the 
commission, wbich the parliament having receivedi 
they proceeded to seltle an anQual revenue of live 
thousand pounds upon Ihe Lord Fairfax, in con^d'^ 
eration of bis former services ; and Iben vote^ 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell to be captaio-geib» 
eral of ali their land-forces, ordering a commission 
forthwith to be drawn up to that effect, and referre^ 
to tbe council of state to hasten the preparation^ 
for the northem expedition.'** 

Ttiose writers who endeavour to explaìn the s^c* 
tions of Cromwell on the supposition that h^ 
always used indirect means to acco9iplish his oh* 
jects, give him credit for a piece of able diplomaci 
at the interview which has just been described* 
Ludlow, it is manifest, doubted the sincerity of the 
lieutenant-general, and Whitelocke, ive find, enter^ 
taineda similar opinion; but it is more thanprob* 
able that both of these annalists reasoned from facts 
which were afterward brought to light, and resteq! 
their Judgment on subseqnent results, rather than 
OD the fair presumptions of the case at the passìng 
moment. Mrs. Hutchinson, who looked not sp 
deeply for the causes of the events which fell under 
ber observation, but imbodied into her narrativa 
the occurrences of the day, together with the im* 
pressione concerning them which were made oh 
the public mind, assures ber readers that CromwèU 
did not undermine Tairfax, nor wish liim tp rèsijj^pi 
* afemoin, fd. L p. Slft. 
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ibis commission as commarider-in-chief of the par- 
liamentary forces. She ascribes this resolution, on 
the pàrt of his lordshìp, entirely to the religious 

Srejudìces of his wife, who, urged by her chaplains, 
issuaded him from bearing arms against the Pres- 
byterian interests. 

The friends of liberty, who already suspected the 
designs of Oliver, had exerted ali their influence 
with Fairfax in private, with the view of inducing 
him to retain his high office, and thereby to prevent 
a dangerous instrument from falling into the hands 
of his lieutenant, who would most probably use it 
for the destruction of public freedom. But the gen- 
eral remained quite immoveable. At the conference, 
too, he exhibited the same invincible obstinacy, 
although the arguments which Cromwell employed 
were sufficient to overcome any degree of rehic- 
tance which had no other foundation than an erro- 
neous perception of duty. He reminded his lordship 
that the Scots had invaded England since the recog- 
nition of the Solemn League and Covenant, and in 
direct contravention of its letter. as well as of its 
spirit — that they were now meditating another in- 
road, under the banners of Charles Stuart, whom, 
without the eonsent of the commonwealth, they had 
proclaimed sovereign of the three kingdoms"- and, 
therefore, as war was inevitable, it were hetter, he 
maintained, to make choice of the enemy's country 
for the scene of the approachìng confhct, than to 
permit a hostile army to penetrate into the heart of 
the nation, already wasted by the ravages of their 
own civil dissensions. 

The reader who rigidly confines bis judgment to 
the facts supplied by contemporary writers, and re- 
jects the inferences which bave been drawn by 
those who give undue weight to hypothetical views 
of character, will be disposed to conclude that Crom- 
vrell was sincere. It is uncandid to assert that he 
did net use the arguments Just stated, until he was 
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sore tbat they would produce no effect; more espe- 
cially a8 such an opinion is opposed by the unquos- 
tionable fact, that, at a meeting of the council of 
state, he urged upon his colleagues not to hold thè 
unwillingness of Fairfax to march into Scotland as 
a snfficient reason for accepting his resignatìon; 
declaring his readiness to serve under hìm, and that, 
too, with a greater feeling of prìde than he would 
cofflmand the greatest army m Europe. Stili it 
must be admitted that, if Cromwell's ambìtion at the 
crisis to which affairs had arrìved required the re- 
tirement of Fairfax, he acted wisely by resolving to 
attend the conference in person; because bis ab- 
sence inrould perhaps bave ehcouraged others to 
press upon bis lordship such reasons for continuing 
in power, drawn from the aspiring character of his 
lieutenant, as might bave determined him to comply 
with their wishes, and even to place additional ob- 
stacles in the way of the other^s advancement. 

But, as has been already mentioned, Fairfax per- 
fiisted in his resolution to retire ; and, by that sten, 
he at once placed the power of England in the hanos 
of Cromwell, and deprived himself of ali means of 
adding to his military renown. " He then died to 
ali his former glory, and became the monument of 
his own name, which every day wore out."* 

* Hntchinson^fl Memoira, voi. il p. 173. Tt is demrring of notice, that 
the reasoDs aasigned by Fairfax bimself do not qaadrate with tbe vaMrtB 
Msipied by Mra. Hatcbinson. " Ali the power being (ot iuto the army, 
tbey cut up the root of kingly government ; after this were engagements 
nude to abolista that title. Then waa war declared against Soottand for 
«Bìatìng tbe king^and aeveral leagues made wiib Ibreign pdooea toeoa- 
federate with th^ new government, which waa now a commonwealth, 
against tbe kingly power. Ali this I saw with grief and aorrow ; and 
itkaogà I had a« mach love ef the army aa ever, and waa with great im- 
portunìty aoltcited by that remaioing parliament and aoldiers to continue 
ny command ; and though I might, ao long aa T acted théir designa, bave 
auained to what height of power and other advantagee I pleaaed ; yet by 



tbe mereiea and goodneaa of Gkid, I did , so long aa I continaed in the army, 
opposeall thoae waya in their councila ; and wben I coold do no more, I 
then decfined their actions, though I did not reaign my commisaimi, which 
I had fiom the parliament, till the remaining iwrt oTit took it fioitt ■• ' 
-fihoft Memorialai Somera'g Trada, yol v. jf. 390. 
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At this period Cromwell appears to bave laid tó« 
laind open tosome of thosabe^ilderingimpressions^ 
which are so apt to seize thè Irtia^nation of a mari 
whò has risen suddenly to the possession of sa- 
perne power. He felt that he had beeH selected by 
Providence fot the accora plishment of great pur- 
poses, and began to apply to hiraself, as an instrument 
of the Divine will, certain passages of Holy Scrip- 
turè, which shadowèd forth the triumphs and felici- 
ties òf the Messiàh's kingdom. This fanaticisni is 
by ho meàns unhatural ; nor does the arderit spirit 
Qf Croinwell aflbrd the only example of its iniluence 
in the high walks of human life. The religious 
fèmperament of the àge m which he lived taught 
him, indeed, to ascribè his elevation to the special 
Yiéws of 0L particular providence, while òther heroes 
havè iiséd dless intelligible language in referencè to 
a certàin fkte or desti ny which they were sènt intp 
the worid to fulfil ; but the feeling, ih its origin and 
])rinciple, is essentially the same in a puritan and in 
Si phiìosophist ; arising in both cases from a long 
traili of success, as well as from the consciousness 
ot gigantic plans which borrow the sanction of in- 
Bpiration, and of bouiidless schemes ofimprovement 
which seem worthy of a celestial origin. 

It Ì3 to Ludlow that we are indebted for an illus- 
tration of the fact now stated. Soon after CromweU 
was appointedcaptain>general of the national forces» 
he happened to sit near the other in the House of 
Comiiioiis ; when observing, as he imagined, a cer- 
tain alteration in the looks and carriage of the repub- 
licatt colonel, he expressed his af^rehension that he 
hàd begun to entertain suspicions of his integrìty as 
a servant of the public. Ludlow made a civil reply, 
assùring him that his opinions had undergone no 
change. Oliver invited him to a private conference 
ih thè queen*s guard-chamber ; on whioh occasion 
he. endeavoured to convince his iViend^of the neces- 
sity now incumbent upon him to do nudiy things that 
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appeared extraordinary in the judginent of some 
meiiy who, in opposition to him, took such courses 
as woiild bring min upon themselves, as well as upon 
him and the public cause ; affirminjp^ his ìntentions 
stili to be directed to the good of the people, for 
whose welfare he was ready to sacrifice ms life. 
He declaredthat his desires were limited to the set- 
Uement of the nation in a free and equal common- 
wealth; acknowledging that there were no other 
probable means to keep out the old family and gov- 
emment from returnin^ upon them. Above ali, he 
stated his conviction, that it was the design of the 
Lord in their days to deli ver his people from every 
burden, and that he was now hringing to pass what 
was prophesied in the hundred and tenth Psalm ; 
from the consideration of whlch he was often en- 
couraged to promote the accomplishment of those 
ends which were indicated by the finger of Provi- 
denee. Upon this, he entered upon an exposition 
of that Psalm, in which, says Ludlow, he spent a 
full hour. 

The military memorialist does not favour his 
readers with any specimen of Cromwell'i^ comment- 
ary ; but it is not difficult to imagine what must 
have been his views on such passages as these : 
" The Lord at thy right-hand shall strike through 
kings in the day of his wrath." — " He shall fili the 
places with the dead bodies; he shall wound the 
heads over many countries. — ^The Lord shall send 
the rod of thy strength out of his Zion ; mie thou 
in the midst of thine enemies. — ^The people shall 
be wiiling in the day of thy power ; thou art a priest 
for ever." Having finished his exposition, he assured 
Ludlow that he intended to make a thorough reforma- 
tion of the clergy and of the law ; but added, " the 
sons of Zeruiah are stili too strong for us."* 

It was on the occasion now mentioned, that Crom* 

* Ludlow's Memo:n, voi. i. p. 3X9 
09 
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wetl m'daced his auditor to accept the appoititìÀ'è&t 
òiF lieùtenant-general in Ireland ; being desirous, it Is 
probabile, to bave him removed to a distànce froih the 
centre of affaire during the approaching 'expedilion 
tò the north, when the more violent republicians, of 
whora Ludlow was one, might take advantage of àny 
irevéreés that should befall him, and place the power 
òf t^he state in other hands. The successor òf Fairfalt, 
ihdeed, already perceived that he had more to dread 
from bis former frìends than from his avowed ene- 
'riùes ; and, under this impression, he determined tb 
Vénder the army stili more subservient to his tilte- 
nòr plans, and to separate the interests of the sol- 
diers from those of the commanders under wliorii 
they had been originally brought into the field. 
With Ihis view, he dismissed many of the old ofli- 
cérs who belonged to what was called the "GodlV 
l^àrty," and gave their places to raen who cQnsia- 
ered the pursuit of arms merely as a profession, 
without taking much pains to weigh the equity of fhe 
cause in which they were engaged, or allowfnìi^ 
fhemselves to challenge the propriety of the otders 
which they were summoned to obey. " Now," ssys 
a pópular writer, " the poison of ambition had so 
lilcerated CromwelPs heart, that the effects becaine 
mpre appareut than before ; and while as yet Fair- 
fax stood an empty name, he was moulding the armV 
to his mind ; weeding out the godly and upright- 
hearted men, sjìd fiUing up their rooms with rascally 
tum-coat cavaliers and pitifbl sottish beasts of. his 
owh alliance, and other such as would swallow ali 
things, and make no question for conscience sake. 
Yet thisTie did not directly nor in tumult, but by such 
dégrees that it was unperceìved by ali that wei^ 
hbt.of yery penetrating eyes."* 

In pursuance of the same object, he distiibrittéd 
the men of the fanatica! corps, which had ìlerved 

«^utdiinNaiSi Mtmoi», toL U. p. im. 
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dorìiig thè civil war, into different regimeiits, whe^ 
the 8ame spirìt of politicai union and reli^ions parti- 
sansfaìp did hot pUevail, and thereby completelyneu- 
tralized that powerfld prìnciple by means of which 
he had repeatedly intimidated the parliament, ai^d 
finaSy bronght his soveireign to the block. He had 
no loi^er any occasion for agitatore, and therefore 
he BOppressed ali deliberative bodies in the army. 
He now felt that thè instrument which he had used 
with so much effect possessed two ed^es eqnally 
sharp ; and therefore he not only threw it aaide, but 
^ideavoured to étamp it under his feet, and to grind 
it as Binali as powder. He dreaded the men who had 
formerly been the most submissive of his agents, 
even in t^e most desperate enterprises to which 
revenge or ambition can ever carry the human mind ; 
for which reason, he laboured to divide their inflà- 
ence to such an extent as to render it inefficient, and 
to coimteract their plans by the introduction of an 
antagonist power to which every day would give 
addition^ strength. 

Nor did a long time elapse before it bècame mani 
fest that the feàrs of Cromwell were not altogether 
withont fòtOidation. Three milìtary enthusiasts, 
Rich, Staines, and Watson, conspired against his 
life. Being brought before thè council of state, 
they acknowledged their guilt, and were about to be 
sentenced to a condign punishment, when the gene- 
ral interceded for them, and obtained their pardon. 
Having vindicated himself froni their malice, and 
'* laid open what pitiftil, snéaking, poor knaves they 
were, how ungratefui to ^im^ and how treacherotrs 
and cowardly to themselves, he became their advo- 
cate, and made it his suit that they might he nO 
farther publislied or punished." This generosity, 
** for indeed he carried himself With the ereatest 
bravery that is imaginablé therein, much advanced 
his glory, and cleared him in the eyes of supérficial 
beholders ; but others saw he crept on and could 
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not stop him, while Fortune ìtself seemed to prepare 
hia way on sundry occasiona. " 

The last seutence is very remarkable, as written 
by a contemporary . The progress of Cromwell was 
perceived, but it could not be checked. Fortune 
ministered to him the most apt occasions, which he 
was always ready to seize, and turn to the greatest 
advantage for bis personal views ; and ali this while 
he carried the most open face, and made to those 
about him the most obliging professions of friendship. 
But Mrs. Hutchinson assures us that ber husband 
" saw through him, and forbore not often to teli him 
what was suspected of bis ambition, what dissimu- 
iations of bis were remarked, and how dishonour- 
able to the name of God and the profession of reli- 
gion, how destructive to the.most glorious of earthly 
causes, and dangerous to ali their triumphs, these 
things would prove, if unforlunately they sbould be 
found to be true. He would seem to receive these 
cautions and admonitions as the greatest demon- 
strations of integrity and friendship that could be 
made, embrace the colonelinhis arms, make serious 
lying professions to him, and after enquire men's 
opinions concerning him ; which the colonel never 
forbore to teli him plainly, although he knew that he 
received it not with the complacency which he en- 
deavoured to assume."* 

Meanwhile preparations were going forward on 
both sides of the Tweed for the campaign which 
was about to open on the Scottish boider. Crom- 
well departed from the capital about the beginnìng 
of July, having made ready bis way by a declaration 
addressed '' To ali that are saints and partakers of 
the faith of God's elect in Scotland.^' The enemy 
made a similar appeal to the public, and sent, at 
the same time, a hst of questions to the English 
general, respecting the grounds of bis meditateci in- 
vasion, in utter contempt of the covenant subsisting 

*HQtcliiiUNm*iM0]iioivs.vol M. p. 169 
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betwéeh tbe two &ingdotnfl. For th» reason, on his 
airml at 3étwick, he thought it neces^&ary to repeat 
his manifesto, vindicating his Aidtives and the cliar- 
acter of his troops a^nst the aàpersions of tbe 
Presbyteriahs, assurinf ali classe^ or the people that 
he woiikl not offer the least vìolence to their per- 
bohé òr póssessiòhs, and idvitinf them to reinain In 
their hÓQsès, whère ther should be pennttted to 
enjoy their goods in peace.* 

The lattér proclamation was likewise meant to 
coonteract the efTects of certatn rumoura relatire to 
the bloody and vindictive temper of CromweU, whicb, 
it must be acknowledged, derìved some degree of 
probability from his recent conduct in Ireland. It 
had been said that he raeant to put to death every 
man between sixteen and sìltty years of age ; to eat 
off the Tight hands of the yonths under the perìod 
of bfe just specified ; to bum the women's breasta 
with hot irons, and to destroy ali cattle and moTeable 
property. Hence the English officers telate, that 
when tney had crossed the boidèrs, they saw not in 
the places through which they passed any nden cap- 
able of hearing aims ; but the streets of the small 
towns were full of women, " pitiful, sorry creatures» 
clothed in white flannel, in a very homely manner 
Veiy many of them much bémoaned their husbanda, 
who, they said, Were enforced by the lairds to gang 
to the nmster. Ali the itien in Dunbar, aa in ather 
placès of this day's march, were Hed ; and not anv 
to be seen above seyen or under seventy years old, 
bnt ònly some few deerepid ones.**t 

The Scottish leaders were not lesa actire than 
their opponents ; but as the countiy was miserably 
dìTÌded, neither their councils nor their military 
operations were conducted with any degree of una- 
nimity^. The ministers were said to be as busy in 
enforcing discipline and warlike exercisea aa they 

*1ÌafèB. tBAÉltfaliVtbAFIklititUitib 
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had formerly been in the labours of the gospel. Up- 
wards of tlurty accepted of commissions as majors 
and captains, who now held forth the Bible in the 
one hand, and the sword in the other ; telling the 
soidiers that they need not fear what man could do 
against them ; that God was on their side ; and that 
he had prepared an engine in heaven to blast the 
designs of ali covenant-breakers upon earth.* 

On the 29th of July, a week after Croni well crossed 
the Tweed, he advanced to Edinburgh, where Lesley 
had coUected bis army. He had indeed prepared for 
action at Gladsmuir, at which place he was informed 
the Scots had resolved to dispute bis passage into 
Mid-Lothian; but meeting with no opposition, he 
proceeded to Musselburgh, a small town about six 
miles from the capital, in the neighbourhood of whijch 
he established bis head-quarters. The Scottish gen- 
eral had posted bis troops to such advantage, that 
Oromwell found, to use bis own language, they 
" were not easily to he attempted ;" on which ac- 
count he retired to Musselburgh, to ''.refresh and 
revictual'' bis men. A smart skirmish took place 
while bis army was retrograding, in which Maj or- 
general Lambert was wounded and taken prisoner. 
The attack was made by two bodies of Scottish 
borse, the one from Leitb on the right, the other 
from the Canongate on the left. Captain Evanson, 
who received the charge of the latter body, was 
routed, as was also Cromwell's own regiment, which 
Bupported bim, and they were only extricated by the 
gallantrv of Lambert, who, as has just been stated, 
received several severe wounds, and was a short 
time in the hands of the assailants.f 

* CnNnwelliana, p. 83. 

t Memoire of Captain John Hodgson, p. 130. ** About eleren o*clock," 
mys tbecapuùn, ** we wanced our bread and eheeae, and drew olTtowarda 
MnaMlburgh; and the yan of our army marching too fl»t, aa ifwe had 
been at a great distance flrom the enemy, they took conrage and carne 
swanning out Uke beea, borse and fbot, téli upon our rcar of horae, wtaera 
tbey were aore put to it, near Uclmacarte, LBaaialric, not Lvig-Niddery, 
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On the following nì^ht a party of Scottisb bone, 
amounting to about eight handred, and commanded 
by the Major-generals Montgomenr and Strachan, 
made an attempt on Cromweirs head-qnarten at 
Stoney-hìll, a house situated on the western bank 
of the Esk; in the vicinity of Musselburgh. Their 
guides were a gentleman named Hamilton, the prò - 
prietor of the mansion, and bis servant, both of wftom 
were kìlled. When the English patrol of cavalry 
were roused by the approach of the enemy, two of 
their own countrymen, who were among the assai!- 
ants, went forward and called out that it was a false 
alarm, which gave to the Scottish lancers an oppor- 
tnnity to gallop in among them and do some execu- 
tion. Fleetwood*s borse were entirely routed ; and 
the main body of the army owed its preserration to 
the viffilance and activity of Lambert's infantry, who 
immediately sprahg to their ^rms. The party led 
by Montgomery on tbis occasìon were called the 
kirk^s regiment of borse ; but in the eyes of the 
sectaries to whom they were opposed, they ili 
deserved that venerable appellation ; for, ftt)m cer- 
tain loose expressions uttered by them in the beat 
of the action, there could be no doubt that some 
reprobate cavaliers had found a place in their ranks. 

Cromwell thought tbis attack of sufficient import- 
ance to be mentioned in a dcspatch to the president 
of the comici! of state. " The enemy came on with 
a great deal of resolution, beat in our guarda, and 
put a regiment of borse in some disorder ; but our 
men, speedily taking the alarm, charged the enemy, 
routed them, took many prisoners, killed a great 
many of them, and did execution within a quarter 
of a liiile of Edinburgh. Indeed, tbis is a sweet 

M the editor of die Edinburgh impresaion of 1806 niggeMsJ, cut and 
hewed ]hIajor*feneraI Lambert, took him prisoner, and were carrying bim 
aMTDY towards Edinburgh; bat the vallant Ueateiwnt Empeon, oneof 
Haeker*s afficerB,par8aed with Uve or eix oSTour soldiera, aod hcwad him 
oat aod bronght him to bis own refiment, whera w« procnred bim a 
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beginnin^ of your busmesse, or rather of the ]LK>id'St 
aDd I believe it is not very satisfactory tò the èjae- 
my, especially to the kirk party; and I trust thìs 
worjc, which is the Lord's, will prosper in the haiid3 
4)f his servaats.* 

On the 6th of Augqst the Ehglish general con- 
tinued his retreat towards Dunbar, having found it 
impos^ible tp supply his army with prpyision? in a 
district from which ali the t^orn and cattile had been 
removed by the command of the Scottish govern- 
ment. He soon affcerward resumed his atten(ipt on 
the capital ; but fìndinjpr that Lesley was deteimined 
to continue on the defónsive, and not to risk an en- 
gagement, he directed his march towards the Pexit' 
land HiUs, wHh the view of alarmin^ his antagpnlst 
by a demonstration of cutting off his suppUes Ìrom 
the west, and of interrupting his commnnication with 
Stirling. This manceuvre produced not the intended 
effect. The Scottish commander thought it sufEL- 
cient.to cover Edinburgh, and to defend theprinoipal 
passes which lead to the shores of the Firtri; bemg 
satisfied that want of food would compel CromweS 
to retrace his steps to the neighbourhood of his fleet 
at Dunbar, before he himself should find it liece»- 
sary to hazard a battio, in order to re-establish hia 
magazines. 

A variety of movements were made by both ar- 
mies in the western division of Edinburghshire ; the 
object of which, on the part of Cromweìl, was tp 
bring on a battle, while Lesley confined his endeav- 
ours to the protection of the city and the destruction 
of his enemy's resources. At one place where the 
amali river Leith separated the camps, the English 
pushed on their lines with the intention of rnsSiing 
an attack. The word given out was " Rise, Lord I" 
The body of foot advanced within three hundred 
yards, when they discovered such a bog on both 

« OKOcmOiMmt p. sei MtoMin «f Otpitia JMm Ho^gwDijp. ISft. 
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tbeir wings of hone, that they could noi pass over* 
"Thus," says Captain Hodgson, "by ihis very un- 
expected hand of Providence were we prevented, 
and had only liberty to play with our cannon tbat 
e?ening and part of the next morning, which did 
good execution, as we believe, upon them. VYe had 
tery sirange and remarkable dellverances from 
theirs, tbough they played very hard upon us, and 
that with much art ; but the Lord suffered them not 
to do US much hurt; we had not slainand wounded 
above five-aud-twenly men.^'* 

Cromwell was present in«persoa.on this occasion. 
He eyen headed the advanced pariy, and approached 
80 near to the Scottish linea that one of the enemy 
fired a Garbine at him, with the view of checking bis 
progress. OUver called out to the trooper and saidf 
**tluit if he were one of bis soldiers, he would casb- 
ier him for discharginghis piece at such a distance." 
The man, who had formerly served in England under 
lieutenant-general Lesley, instantly recogniaed the 
leader of the Ironsides, and spread the information 
that the officer at whom he had aimed was no other 
than Cromwell himself, whom he had often seen in 
company with Lord Leven when the army was in 
Yorkshire. 

The pian pursued by the Scottish general was 
hitherto attended with complete success. The in- 
vaderà were again compelled to retreat to Mussel- 
burgfa, after having been in the fleld nearly a month, 
exposed to much bad weather and many privations. 
On the 3lst of August, their cfommander wrote to 
a member of the council of state, describing the 
marches and countermarches which he had made. 
with the view of bringing the enemy to action, or or 
drìving him from bis defences under the walls of 
Edinburgh. Lesley had threatened to interpose 
himself between Cromwell and bis supplies, a de- 
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monstration which accelerated the retrograde more* 
ment of the English ; but as hi8 object ali the while 
waa to shun a general engagement, he made choice 
of such positions as at once rendered an attack im- 
practicable, and haràssed the eneitiy, whose com- 
mmiications he never ceased to menace. Oliver 
relates, that his opponent marched in the night be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh, to place himself *' be- 
tween us and our vìctual, but the Lord had in mercy 
prevented it ; which we perceiving in the moming, 
got in time enouffh, through the ^odness of the 
Lord, to the seaside ; the enem^bemg drawn up on 
the bill near Arthur^s Seat, loolung upon us, but not 
attempting any thing." 

From Musselbdrgh five hundred sick men were 
shipped for Berwick, while disease seemed to be 
rapidly eztending throughout the army. Hodgson 
remarks, that they became weaker and weaker every 
day, and that as they were drawing homewatd to- 
wards Haddington, the Scota hung on their right 
flank. An attempt was made at the town just named 
to check the advance of their pursuers ; but after a 
consultatiòn was he]d by the superior officerà, it was 
resolved^to continue the retreat to Dunbar. " We 
staid,'* says the captain, " till about ten o'clock — ^had 
been at prayer in several regiments — sent away onr 
wagons and carriages — and not long alfterward 
marched, apoor, shattered, hungry, discouraged arfny ; 
and the Scots pursued so very dose, that our rear- 
guard had much ado to secure our poor weak foot, 
that was not able to march up. We drew near Dan-> 
bar towards night, and the Scots ready to fall upon 
our rear."* 

According to the statement given by Cromwell 
himself in bis despatches, the pressure on his rear, 
between Mu^elburffh and Haddington, must hare 
been rery considerarne. " By the time we had got 

14S. 
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flie van-brìgade of onr horee and our foot and tfain 
into their quarters, the enemy was marched with 
that ezpedition, that they feli upon the rear forlom 
of our borse, and put it in some dìsorder ; and, ìii- 
deed, had like to bave engaged our rear-brìgade of 
hoTse with their whole ariny, had not the I^rd, by 
bis proyidence, put a cloud over the moon, tberel^ 
gìving US an opportunity to draw off those borse to 
the rest of the army, which accordìngly was done 
wìthout any lòss." 

It was on Sunday the Ist of September that the 
latter march was accompUshed ; and next moming, 
which was very tempestuous, they found that Lesley 
had intercepted their farther retreat, or at least that 
he had taken up such a position as must render their 
subsequent moyements extremely perìlous. '^He 
luid," says Hodgson, " blocked up our way for Eng- 
land ; and oiir poor army drew up about swamps and 
boga net far from Dunbar, and could not pitch a tent 
ali tbat day.'* At nine o'clock in the eventng a 
council of war was called, wbere, after debating the 
case at considerabie length, many of the officerà 
recommended tbat the foot should be sbipped, and 
that the cavalry should force a passage tbrougb the 
enemy. It is said that Lambert opposed this reso- 
hition with great vehemence, and advised the council 
ratber to try the fortune of arms once more, than to 
expose themselves to disgrace, and perhaps to entire 
destraction. He reminded them that they had en- 
joyed great ezperience of the goodness of 6od 
wnile they kept together, and if they parted, ali 
might be lost. He represented, too, that there was 
no longer time to embark the infantry, for day would 
dawn before the shipment could be effected, and 
consequently they must sacrifice ali their wagons 
and ammunition. He stated, in the third place, that 
they had great advantage in the ground which they 
occupied, should a battle take |3ace; beoause the 
Scots, being confined between a ravine in front and 
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a mountain in th& rear, could not deploy their regi- 
ments or brìng them iato action ; and hence, if their 
right wing were successfuUy attacked, the rest of 
their arniy would necessarily be thrown into confu- 
aion. Fourthly, he argued, that as the enemy had 
left intervals in their line upon the brink of the bill, 
the English cavalry might advance in troops and the 
infantry in companies, without sustaining any ma- 
terial opposition, because Lesley's battalions couJd 
neither ex^tend their line nor change their front» but 
at the hazard of throwing the whole army into dis- 
order. Lastly, he maintained that their artillery 
would siifficiently occupy the attention of the left 
wing, while the horae and foot advanced againat the 
right ; and that if the latter were repulsed, a general 
rout of the enemy must inevìtably ensue, and a 
complete victory would crown the exertions of the 
assailants. 

These arguments, we are assured, altered the 
vie WS of the roilitary counsellors. But there is little 
doubt that before the officers were convened, Crom- 
well had resolved to attack Lesley in the moming. 
Observing, in the course of the aìtemoon, that the 
Scottish general had brought bis main strength of 
borse and artillery towards bis right wing, he dia* 
covered that an opportunity was thereby afforded 
for bring^ng bini to action. "We could not well 
imagine but that the enemy intended to attempt upon 
US, or to place themselves in a more exact condition 
of ioterposition. Major-general Lambert and myself 
comingto the Earl of Roxburgh's house, and obserr- 
ing this posture, I told him 1 thought it did give us 
an opportunity and advantage to attempt upon the 
enemy ; to which he immediately replied, that he 
had thouffht to bave said the same thmg to me : so 
that it pleased the Lord to set this apprehension 
upon our hearts at the same moment. We called 
for Colonel Monk, and showed him the thing ; and 
eoming to our quarters at night, and demonstrating 
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osr amnrehensioiis to some of the colooels, they alao 
cbeeijmlly concurred." 

The ravine, or clouf h, ais Captain Hodgson calle 
it, was formed by the deep banks of a stream which 
falls into the sea at Broxmouth-park. At one point 
it was passable both for borse and infan^, and 
Cromwell, to prevent a surprise, had occupied that 
position wìth a strong body of troops. In the night 
Lesleyf who saw the importance of the pass, had 
taken it from the enemy, and was found at the break 
of day ready to dispute the ad vance of the nine ren- 
ments which Oliver had selected for the attaoL. 
The English commander had given orders that the 
onset shouM be made at the firist break of the dawn; 
but Lambert, finding the approach seized by the 
Scota, and not having been aole to brìng up the ar- 
tiilery as qùickly as he expected, did not open bis 
fire till about six o'clock. The word issued by Les- 
ley was the ''Covenant;^' that on the side of the 
parliamentarians was the "Lord of Hosts.'' The 
conflict, which began with the borse, was obstinate 
and bloody — a hot dispute at the point of the sword. 
The first division of the EngUsn foot was over- 
powered and drìven back, when CromweU ordered 
ap bis own regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Goff, 
who made their way against ali opposition. " At 
the point of pike," says he, " they did repell the 
stoutest regiment the enemy had there, merely with 
the courage the Lord was pleased to give ; which 
proved a great amazement to the residue of their 
foot." The cavalry foUowed up this advantage, 
charged the ìnfantry, who were already outflanked 
and deprived of their usuai support, and carried con- 
fusion into the whole line. Hodgson says, " one of 
the Scots brigades of foot would not yield, though 
at point of pike and butt-end of the musket, until a 
troop of our borse charged from the one end to the 
other of them, and so left them to the mercy of the 
iòot." In truth, after the right wing was broken, 
Ed 
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the Scots, to use the lan^age of the aama wrìtsr, 
"routed one another/' and fell into the most sham»» 
/ul disorder. 

The misconduct of Lesley at Down-hìll has naii» 
ally been ascribed to the ianaticism of the mÌDÌstèrs 
attending his army ; wbo, being apprehensiTS lest 
the sectaries should eacape from their hands, ar6 
said to have compelled the general to descend from 
the high ground of which he had taken possesaion, 
in order to intercept their retreat along the eoast. 
In his letter to the Commons already mentioned, 
Oliver says, '* I hear that when the enemy marched 
last up to US, the ministers pressed their army to 
interpose between us and home ; the chief officerà 
desinng rather that we should have way made, 
though it were by a golden bridge ; but the clergy's 
connselpre vallea to their no great comfort, through 
the goodness of God." It is therefore very probable, 
as the majority of historians continue to assert, that 
on the 2d of September, the influence of the preach- 
era was more powerful in the Scottish camp thui 
the authority of the commander-in-^chief. They io- 
duced him, against his batter judgment, to alter his 
position in the presence of the enemy, shouting aa 
they carne down, " The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon !'' This false move presented itself with ali 
its consequences to the penetrating eye of Cromwell ; 
and whether he actuall)r made use of the expression 
which is attributed to him when he sa w the Scottish 
Une extending itself into the plain, there can he no 
doubt ttiat'he was satìsfied his enemies were about 
to be delivered into his hands. The arguments re- 
ported by Hodgson as having been used by Lambert 
at the council of officerà turned on the very points 
which must have suggested themseives to the rnlnd 
of an experienced commander ; for it is obvious, from 
the position of the Scottish army, that if the rigfat 
win^ were turned, the retreating regìmenta must 
iuevitably throw into confusion uè main body, as 
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wdi 89 thB left wing, and, in faot, as the capUin 
alleged, " rout one another." 

Whatever apolog]^ may be nrged for Lesley, there 
ean be bnt one opinion as to the merit of bis antago- 
Dìat. Cromwell does not conceai that, when he 
comparod the st^engih and advantageous position of 
the Scottish host with the miserable predicament in 
which the couree of evente had placed his o wn anny, 
he experienced ^* some weakness of flesh." During 
•ix weeka he had been in the fìeld, without gaining 
the slightest advantage upon his cautioasopponent; 
who, from his better knowledge of the ground, had 
not only kept him at bay, but harassed him by 
fatiguing roarches, and had even twice obliged him 
to retr^t. At present he found himself hemmed 
In between an exbausted country in the rear, and a 
fflountainoue ridge in front, where, to use his own 
worde, ten men to hinder were better than forty to 
make their way. Ali his supplies were drawn from 
the fleet, and he acknowledged, that in stormy wea^ 
ther it was impossible to land provisions, '* thou(^ 
the being of the whole army lay upon ìt/' No won- 
der, then, that his " faith had become poor and weak.** 
The following description, although extremely indis- 
tinct both in language and ideas, affords nevertheless 
a Tery intelligible indication of the perplexity in 
whidi he felt himself involved. '' Because of their 
nnmbers, because of their advantages, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, because 
of oor strait, we were in the mount, and in the mount 
the Lord would be seen, and that he would find out 
a way of deliverance and salvation for us ; and, in» 
deed, we had our consolation and our hopes." 

Next moroing his hopes were converted into thè 
Bioat elevated triumph and gratulation. Some ob* 
stacles indeed opposed his progress and tried hia 
temper. He had commanded the attack to be made 
at dawn: "but,** says Hodgson, "the day broke and 
we were in diiovder, and uè nuùor-general awaat* 
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ing, belng orderìng the guns ; the general was impa^- 
tient ; the Scota a-preparing to make the attempi . 
upon US, sounding a trumpet." But his troope ai 
length advanced, gained the pass aerosa the ravine, 
and began to ascend the eminence on which their 
enemies.were crowded, and where the heat of the 
combat was naturally to be expected. Cromwell 
foUowed closely at the back of his men, and as he 
moved up the hill, the smi, which had hitherto been 
concealed by a fog, burst forth with miusual brìght- 
ness, and threw a flood of light on the wide expanse 
of the Gejman Ocean which lay at his feet. Seizing 
the happy moment, he lifted up his arm and ex- 
claimed, "Let God arise, and let his enemies be 
Bcattered !" This splendid quotation, at a crisis so 
importanti awakenea in the enthusiastic bosoms of 
his veteran soldiers the most animating sentiments 
of devotional trust and courage. They pushed on 
with irresistible fury, as the servante of the Lord of 
Hosts, and soon found, as their leader expected, that 
their foes would themselves complete their own 
defeat. Hodgson assures uà that he heard him use 
the expression just repeated, and " following us as 
we slowly marched, I heard him say, 'I profess 
they run !' and then was the Scots army ali in dis- 
order and running, both right wing and left wing and 
main battle. The borse fled what way they could 
get, ours pursued towards Haddington ; and the gen- 
eral made a halt, and sang the hundred and seven- 
teenth psalm ; and by the timo they had done, their 
party was increased and advancing ; the Scots ran, 
and were no more heard of that fighi The com- 
mander of our army was busy in securing prìsoners 
and the whole bag and ba^gage ; and afterward we 
retumed to bless God in our tents like Issachar, for 
the great salvation afforded to us that day."* 

* Cipcain Hodgson appain to bava been a ploiw man, and mach ad- 
dioted to dsTolioaal ezerdaea. But it la doobtftil wbetber bla ganetal 
mwld htra anprored of Uà condna oa tbt fbUowiag ooraaioD, at amo» 
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After the first repulse, said the yìctorìous general, 
they were g^ven by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to 
the swords of his men. The number of slaìn on 
either side, it may be presumed» was never accu* 
rately known ; for Cromwell, who was always as 
much disposed to overrate the loss of his enemy as 
to diminish that which his own army sustained, mnst 
necessarily have written at random, the day after 
the fight, when he estimated the amount of killed on 
the p«rt of his antagonìsts at three thousand. The 
prìsoners are rated at ten thousand ; while the wbole 
baggage and train, ali the artillery, amonnting to 
thirty guns, two hundred colours, with fifteen tnon* 
sand stand of arma, which fell ìnto the bande of the 
English, contribnled to attest the extent of thelr 
triumph. Oliver boasts that his soldiers had the 
^'chase and execution^' of the fugitires near eight 
miles ; and there is little doubt that more men were - 
slain in the flight than in the brief struggle of the 
battle. 

Sir James Balfour, wbose authority, beinj^ that of a 
contemporary writer, is perhaps equal to that of 
Cromwell, relates in his Annals, that the number killed 
in the Scottish army did not exceed eight or nine 
hundred. He admits that many of the foot were 
woonded, that many were taken prìsoners, and that 
the borse and caysury were completely dispersed ; 
but adds, that in other respects they received little 
or no hnrt. 

The return of casualties, on the other side^ is so 

neat whcn m niidi depended «pon «rerrman beln| at bis post *<1W 
irtite mnniiiig w« w«re oiderad to mareh down to Roxbaif b Houm, «U 
the wbole araiy, neither regarding lenta nor baggage, and aa our regi" 
ment waa raarriiing ai the Head or tlie bone, a cornet waa at prayarm 
tbe ri^ and 1 ap^ntad on« of my officerà to taka my placa. 1 roda la 
bear biin« and ba waa excaedingly carrled on In the duty. I met with eo 
mocb or God in U, aa I was eatislled dellTcrance waa at band ; and eoro- 
faigta my oonBumand, did anoonraga the poor weak aoldiera, wMoh dld 
nacb aflbet tbena, wbicb whwi it carne to It, * a Utile me jm Indeed M 
Barid, «nd tbe bouae of David aa tbe angel of tbe Lord.* " Zecb. xli. 8. 
-Hedgaòii'a ìf amoiffa, p. 146. 
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Tery moderate as io excite some suspicion of oon- 
cealment. Cromwell says, " I do not believe we 
have lost twenty men ; not one commissioned offi- 
cer 8lain that I bear of, save one comet, and Major 
Rook^y, since dead of hìs wounds." This state- 
ment will appear more improbable when compared 
with the facts recorded by the conqueror himself, 
that bis borse advanced in the face of cannon and 
infantry, which were placed in a " good posture" to 
receive them — ^that there was a very hot dispute be- 
tween the cavalry at sword*s point— that bis first 
detachment of foot was overpowered and driven 
. back, and that he found it necessari to caH up bis 
own regiment to sustain them in their return to the 
charge. But it was a rule with Oliver to ascribe 
bis success to divine interposition, and hence, as Dr. 
làngard remarks, the extent of bis losses was always 
tniraculously small. 

The day after the battle, Cromwell issued a no* 
tice, to be proclaimed by beat of dram, granting per- 
mission to.all the inhabitants to repair to the field, 
and to carry off in carta, or any other peaceable 
way, the wounded men who bad not been otherwise 
removed, and were stili unable to wàlk. It is re- 
ported, moreover, that he granted liberty to about 
five thousand prisoners, who appeared unfit for 
future service; the number wbom be sent into 
England not much exceeding three thousand, the 
most of wbom soon afterward died a miserable 
death. When they reached Morpeth, they were 
put into a large walled garden, where they ate up 
raw cabbages, lei^es and roots ; " so many," says 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, to whose charge they were 
committed, " that the very seed and labour, at four- 
pence a day, was valued at nine pounds ; which 
cabbage, as I conceive, they having fasted, as the^ 
ibemselves said, near eignt days, poisoned their 
bodies, for as they were coming from thence to 
Newcastle, some died by the way-side J* At Dui^ 
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hanit they were lodged in the cathedra!, the bMiop's 
house being converted into an hospital: but such 
was the destructive nature of the dysentery brought 
on by the mìserable treatment to which they had 
been safajected, that, on the 8th of November, only 
8ix hundredenjoyed any degree of health, while uve 
hundred were sick, and " sixteen hundred were dead 
uidbaried.'' 

In his celebrated despatches to the Speaker, the 
victorious general, as usuai, remìnds the parUament 
of their spiritual duties : — '* May it please you to give 
me the leave of a few words : it is easie to say the Lord 
hath done this : it would do you good to see and 
bear our jpoor foot ^o up and down making their 
boast of God : bUt, sir, it is in your hands, and by 
these eminent mercies God puts it more into your 
hands, to give glory to him, to ìmprove your power 
and his blessings to his praise. We that serve you, 
beg of you not to own us, but God alone : we pray 
you own his people more and more, for they are the 
chariots and horsemen of Israel : disown yourselves, 
but own your authority, and improve it to curb the 
prood and the insolent, such as would disturb the tran- 
quillity of England, though under what specious pre- 
tences soever ; relieve the oppressed, bear the groans 
of poor prisoners in England ; he pleased to reform 
the abuses of ali professions, and if there be any one 
that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits 
not a commonwealth. Since we came into Scot- 
land, it hath been our desire imd longing to bave 
avoided blood in this businesse, by reason that God 
hath a people bere fearing his name, though de- 
ceived ; and to that end bave we offered much love 
unto such in the bowels of Christ ; and concernine 
the trath of our hearts therein bave we appeàled 
unto the Lord. The ministers of Scotland bave 
hindered the passage of these things to the hearts of 
those to whom we intended them ; and now we bear 
that not only the deceived peoi^e, but some of the 
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ministers are also fallen in the battle. This is the 
great band of the Lord, and worthy of the consid^ 
eration of ali those who, taking into their banda the 
instruments of a foolish ahepherd, to wit, meddling 
\irìth worldly policies and mixtures of earthly power^ 
to set up that which they cali the kingdom of 
Chri»t — ^which ia neither it, nor, if it yere, woold 
Buch means be found effectual to that end— and neg- 
lecfc or trust not to the word of God, the sword of the 
spirit which is alone powerful and able for the set- 
tmg up of that kingdom ; and when trusted to, will 
be found eifectually able to that end, and will also 
do it. This is hunibly oifered for their sakes, who 
bave lately too rouch tumed aside, that they might 
return again to preach Jesus Christ according to 
the simpficity of the gospel, and tben, no doiabt, they 
will discover and find your protection and encour- 
agement.** 

It cannot be concealed that the minlsters were ex* 
tremely hostile to Cromwell, and regarded him as 
the enemy of ali true religion and godliness. They 
asked a young officer who had been woonded and 
taken pnsoner, '' how long he had served under 
Antichrist, that proud man Cromwell, over whose 
head the curse or God hung for murdering the king, 
and breaking the Covenant : and assured him that 
they did daily expect when the Lord should deli ver 
him into their banda." VPhen, on another oecasion, 
the English general sent a proposai for the exchange 
e^ some men who had fallen into bis hands, Lesley 
was instructed to send the hlasphemer this answer, 
'Hhat bis borse and foot would not be molested in 
their peaceabie retreat boikie to their own country." 
While by such conduct they incensed the invaderà» 
they by a different mode of procedure paved the 
way for their ultimate success. They drove from 
the army the roost experienced portion of the bo1« 
diers, under pretence that they were unfriendly to 
their constìtution in church and state, and conse-. 
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qnently objects of displeasure in the sigbt of Ood. 
"The committee of parliament," 8a3r8 Sir James 
Balfour, " for purging the armey did meitt this second, 
ftdrà, and fiith dayes of Augtist ; they did nothin; 
against the enimey, hot purged out of the armer 
above eighty commanders. The miniatera in au 
places prechedincessantly for this purging, showing, 
if that committee did not proceid, the consequencee 
that wold foUow wold certainly prove lamentible and 
destractive, and wold undonbtedly multiplie GodV 
jndgments upon the land and armey."* 

iUthongh to every eye possessing the smalleat 
share of discernment the causes of the late defeat 
were perfectly obvious, the commissionerà of the 
General Assembly met at Stirling on the ISth of 
^eptember, to inquire into the causes of their fail- 
VBce, and to set forth a short declaration and waminfl^ 
to aU the congregations of the Kirk of Scotland. 
In general they ascribe their loss, not to the imper- 
tinent interference of ctergy men with military coun- 
sela— ^he cause which Ci^omwell discovered at the 
first glance — ^but to some speculative errors in theo- 
logicai doctrinc and church govemment, which were 
stili held by many of their people. For this reason 
they enjoin a solemn fast and public humiliation, 
specifying thirteen different subjects on which their 
grìef and repentance should be exercisèd during the 
performance of their religious duty. 

1. The continued ignorance and profanity of the 
body of the land, &c. 

2. The manifest provocations of the king's house, 
which they feared were not thoroughly repented of, 
nor forss^en b^r him to that day, &c. 

3. The bringing home with the king a great many 
maUgnants, &c. 

I. The not purging of the kmg^s family from ma^ 
lignant and profane men, &c. 

• Annl«or8ooaandrpk.W' 
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5. The leaving of a most malignaiìt sud {urofantf 
gfuard of borse to be about the king, who, having 
been sent for to be purged, about two days before 
the defeat, were suifered to go on unpurified, and 
even to fight in the arniy, &c. 

6. The exceedin^ great slackness of many, esk 
pecially in those things which concem the purging 
of judicatories and the army from malignants, &c. 

7. The exceeding great difddence of some of the 
chief leaders of the army, who would not hazard to 
act any thing, notwithstanding that God offered fair 
opportunities, &c. 

8. The looseness, ìnsolence, and oppression of 
many in the army, and the little or no care that was 
taken to preserve the com, &c. 

9. Great unthankfulness for former mercies, and 
even for God's goodness towards the present army 
while they were together, &c. 

10. The eying of the king's interest and quarrel 
by many* without subordination to religion, drc. 

11. The carnai, self-seeking, and crooked way of 
sundry in the judicatories and army, &c. 

12. The not putting a diiference between those 
who fear God and those who fear him not, &c. 

13. The exceeding mat negligence that is in 
great ones, and many others, in performing duties in 
their families, together with a great mixture of car^ 
nal affections and ileshly wisdom, &c. 

These reasons, as they conveyed censure against 
ali but the parties who were most deserving of blame,. 
were not unanimously received. Severa! ministers 
refused to read them m their churches, alleging that 
they were founded upon inaccurate Information, or 
on a malicious spirìt of detracfion; and conse- 
guenti^ that their first efifect would appear in dìvfd- 
ing stili farther an unhappy and most distracted 
country. 

CromweUy on the other band, showed mach more 
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tefflper, and f<Aowed a batter policv. After >ii8 Vic- 
tor^ atDunbar, he adyanced towards Edinburgh and 
Leith, botb of which places opened thcìr gates with- 
oot any «ittempt at resistance. Stili desirous io gaia 
the coofidence of the inhabitants, he issued a proc- 
lamation on the 14th of September, assuring to ali 
ciasaes of the people, DOt actually hearing arma, the 
fulleat pTOtection of their persona and property, and 
invitine them to bring their com, cattle, and wares 
to market aa formerly, without any fear of plunder 
or yioleoce on the part of the soldiers. On the aame 
day he led bis forces on the road to Stirling, in the 
neighbonrhood of which town the Scottish army 
onder Lesley had partially reasaembled; but finding 
the fortreaa atronger than he had expected, or being 
onwiUing to pat bis recent advantages to an unsea- 
sonable hazard, he withdrew bis men, and retumed 
to Linlithgow. While under the walls of the gar- 
riaon, which he had intended to attack, a trampeter 
arriyed at hia head-quarters, with a request that cer- 
tain priaonera might he released on ransom; to 
which the lord-general wrote an answer, that '* We 
carne not hither to make merchandiae of men, or to 
get a gain to ourselves, but for the service and seca- 
ne or the commonwealth of England." 

Finding that he could not msuLe any impreaaion 
on the main body of the Scottish army, he repaired 
to Glasgow, that he roig^t bave it in bis power to 
watch the motions of the fanatical remonstranta, 
with whom he was much more desiroua to nego- 
tiate than to fight. Gillespie, afterward principal 
of the college, had at that time the chief manage- 
ment of eccleaiaatical affairs in the west. Oliver 
sent for him one moming, and gave bim a long 
prayer, explanatory of bis own views and of hia 
▼isiter's duties. On the following Sunday the gene- 
ral went to the Cathedral church, attended by bla 
officerà; on which occasion the minister, safd by 
•ome authors to bave been the famous Zachary 
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Boyd, and by othen a Mr. James Derha», formerly 
a captain of horse, inveighed agaiQst the sectarian 
. coQimander, as aa enemy of God and of the ime 
. faith. Thurlow, who was present, said he would 
«hoot tho scoundrel, and put his hand to his beli to 
seize a pistol. "No, no," said Oliver, "we "wìIL 
manage him in his own way." After service he 
asked the preacher to dine with him — ^an invitation 
which the other accepted; when, having made a 
brief repast, Cromwell asked him to pray, and alter- 
ward took his own tum of the pious exercise, in 
which he eontinued three hours. In this manner, 
and by other means with which the public were 
not made acquainted, the Presbyterian divine was 
brought to entertain a high opinion of the English 
commander — & change of opinion which he did not 
fail to show the very next time he ascended the 
pulpit.* 

It must bave been on the same occasion that 
Oromwell recognised in the church an old playfello w, 
named Wilson, who had served his apprenticesbip as a 
ehoemaker in the borough of Hunting[don. Going cut 
of the Cathedral, after divine service, the general 
called his old acquaintance ; who, being the son of 
a royalìst, took fright and ran away. When he was 
brought back, Oliver spoke kindly to him, and gave 
him some money to drink his health. £ncouraged 
by this famiifarity, Wilson, who had observed the 
impatience of Thurlow, venturedto ask his ancìent 
friend what it was that the officer had said to him 
during the sermon. " He called the minister an in- 
solent rascal," replied Oromwell, " and asked my 
leave to pulì himoutof the pulpit by the ears; but 
I commanded him to sit stili, saying, that the min- 
ister was one fool, and he another.^f 

* At Glasgow, Cromwell Mok np his lodginn and heM lifs leveea in 
SUver Crai^aCkHie, on thoeaat aideof tbe Salt Market, neaily oppoaite 
tlie Brìdg^te, now uaed as a aale-room fbr old fUroitare. — CwtmdP§ 
StatigtieolAnTial», p. 179. 

t lUaa of a Gnmdfttber, S^eond Baries, ToL IL p. 71. 
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Upon hÌ8 Tetani to Edinbargli, the commander of 
the English forces laid siege to the Castle, which 
he was extremely desiroos to redace, that he might 
bave in it at once a place of arma, and a well-protected 
magazine of provìsions, stores, and ammunition. 
An express, datedon the S6th of October, mentions, 
that the '* mine intended to be sprung under the 
Castle goes on very well ; they have now wronght 
sixty jrards into it, and are come to the hard rock, 
80 that a few days will produce the desired effect. 
The two mortar-piéces being come from Hull, I 
bope we shall go to work that way. We are rais- 
ing aplatform for the battery, which with the mine 
will, we hope, tend much to the reducing of the 
same. They in the Castle bave been so angry at it, 
that for two or three nights together, they discharged 
seven pieces of ordnance againstit, hut did not 
spoil itmuch." 

These facts, trìfiing as they are, desenre the notice 
of the reader, because it has been insinuated that 
Dundas, the govemor, did not use aU the means in 
his power to defend the strong-hold committed to 
bis trust. On the 19th of December, a summons 
was sent in regular forni by Cromwell, demanding 
that the Castle should be surrendered on iit condi- 
tions ; not, as on former occasions, for the service 
ofthe English parliament, but to himself indirid- 



The Scottish historians, indignant that a place 
of so much strength shoidd bave surrendered with- 
out a struggle, have not hesitated to assert, that the 
English obtained admittance into the Castle by means 
of a Silver key. It is manifest, at ali events, that 
the exertions of the govemor were paralyzed by the 
intelligence which was daily communicated to him 
ofthe dissensions which prevailed between the royal 
l^rty and the rigid adherents of the Covenant. 
The king had been treated by the latter body witk 
80 Uttle regard to his rank and feelings, being de* 
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pr|y0d, by tàeir aathorit j, of hk personal fiiends 
and niost devoted followers, that he fled from bis 
court, to seek a leas irksome aeylum among an as- 
sociation of cavalìera who had taKen anns in his 
cause. The fideUty of Dundas appears to have 
boen shaken by the inces/sant ebb and flow of public 
affairs ; for asauredly it admits not of any doubt, 
that he was not compelled to Ipwer bis flag on the 
ramparts of Edinburgh by the approach of famine, 
or by the hazard of an immediate aaeault. Well 
might Cromwell, in his letter to the partiament, as- 
sert that the mercy was very great and seasonable. 
*' Ithink I needsay little of the strengthofthe place, 
which, if it did not come as it did, would bave cost 
«very much blood to bave attained, if at aU to be at- 
tained, and did tye un your army to that inconve- 
nience that little or nothing could bave been attempted 
whilst this was in design, or little fruit had of any 
thing brought into your power by your army hith- 
erto without it. I must neods say, not any skill or 
wisdom of ours, but the good band of God, hath 
given you this place. I believe ali Scotland hath 
not in it so much brass ordnance." 

It is believed that Cromwell, for the purpose 
just stated, availed himself of a correspondence 
into which he had thought proper to enter with 
acme of the more rigid ministers, who had taken 
refuge in the garrìson after the defeat at Downhill. 
Bolh parties made the goremor the medium of their 
Communications ; and it has been suspected, that 
the poli tic Independent, under cover of a theologi- 
cal discussion, apf^ed to the wavering principles 
of Dundas such argumenta as finally shortened the 
laboura of the siege.* 

• * ** The Caatle," «ays «r Edward Walker, ** ttaen was, and yet ia, 
wtder the co«m«nd ofone Oandaa, aon-in-law to tbe old Oeneral hermu 
a yoang man of no experieoce, but it is enougb that be is solely at the 
devotion of the ruling party ; (br it hath been slncc reported — whetber 
trae or given out, I cannot teU— tbat he would render it to Cromwell in 
am tlMy deacrted their flret prineiplea, and toak In tbe Encaceia."^ 
Jowmal tfJ^ffbkn in Seotland, «niip 1050, p. 181. For the Àractoa oT 
Bomnder, Mt Nola 0, at tilt «ad or tiUa voliima. 
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The correspondence now mentioned, took its rise 
from the foUowing note sent to the govemor by 
order of CromweU: — "Sir, I received command 
from my lord-general, to desire you to let the min- 
ìsters of Edinburgh now in the Castle with you, 
know that they have free liberty granted them» if 
they please to take the pains, to preach in their 
seyeral churches ; and that my lord hath given spe- 
cial command, both to officerà and soldiers, that they 
shall net in the least he molested. Edw. WhaUey. 
September 9th, 1650.'' 

The ministers replied, that though they were 
ready to be spent in their Master*» service, and to 
refuse no suffering in the way of their duty, yet, re- 
garding the persecution directed against the Pres- 
byterians by the English array as altogether of a 
personal nature, they had resolved ''to resenre 
themselves for better times, and to wait upon Him 
who hath hidden bis face for a while from the sona 
of Jacob." 9th September, 1650. 

Cromwell, in bis answer, which is dated on the 
same day, remarks, that if their ''Master's service, 
as they cali it," were chieily in their eye, ìraaginaF- 
tion of suffering would not have caused such a re- 
turn as they had made to bis free and ingenuoos 
offer. He added, that the Presbyterian ministers 
in England were supportedand had liberty to preach 
the gospel, though not to rail ; nor, under pre- 
tence of expounding Scripture, to overtop the civil 
power, and debase it as they please. The same per- 
mission had been granted in Scotland ; and no man r 
could say, since the entrance of bis array, that he 
had been molested in the exercise of bis spiritual 
functions. Truth, said he» becomes the ministers 
of Christ; but when they pretend to a glorioHB 
reformatlon, and lay the foundation thereof in get- 
ling to themselves worldly power, and can iake 
worldly measures to accomplish the same, they 
may know that the Zion promised and hoped fot 
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will not be built with such untempered mortar. 
^And although they seem to comfort themselves 
with being the sons of Jacob, from whom they say 
God hath hid bis face for a time, yet it is no won- 
der, when the Lord hath lìfted up nis band so emi 
nently against a family as he hath done against 
this, and men will not see bis hand, if the Lord bidè 
his face from such ; putting them to shame both for 
M and for their hatred at his people, as it is this 
day.^' He concluded by reminding the ministers, 
that when the3r should trust entirely to the swoid of 
the Spirit, which alone is able to square and fit the 
etones for the new Jerusalem, then the city of the 
Lord would be built» the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel. 

The next letter from the clergy dwells much 
wpon the sufferings of their brethren in England, 
who had been deprived of their benefices, and com- 
pelled to leave their dwellings, merely for declar- 
»ng the will of God against the godless and wicked 
proceedingi? of men, They allege, moreover, that 
the promise of liberty to preach unmolested was 
nugatory and deceptive, so long as they were not 
permitted '' to speak against the sins and enormir 
ties of civil powers, since their commission carrìeth 
them to speak the word of the Lord unto, and re- 

Erove the sins of, persons of ali ranks, from the 
ighest to the lowest :'* that, to " impose the name 
of raiiing upon such faithful freedom, was the old 
practice of malignants against Ihe ministers of the 
gospel, who laid open to people the wickedness 
of their ways ;" and they declare that their con- 
sciences bear them record, that they meddle not with 
civil affairs further than to hold forth the rule of the 
Word by which the straightness and crookedness of 
men's actions are made evident. But they were 
especially indignant, that men of mere civil place 
andemployment should usurp the calling of the min» 
ùtry, to the scandal of the reformed kirks, particu- 
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laiijT in ScoUand, and contraiy to the goyemment 
and discipline therein established ; to the main- 
tenance whereof, they insisted that Cromwell con- 
tÌQued bouttd by the Scdemn League and Covenant. 
laallusion to the recent appeal made by both parties 
atDunbar to the God of battles, the consideration 
of which tbeir military correspondent had pressed 

rL their attention, they satisfy themselves with 
nrin^, that " they had not so leamed Christ as 
to bang the equity of their cause uponeyents, but 
desire to have their hearts established in the love 
of the truth, in ali the trìbulations that befall them.'* 
The controversy had now proceeded so far, and 
involved so many points at issue between the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, that Cromwell imagined 
he could not employ bis spare time to better pur- 
pose than in writing a full answer to ali the objec- 
tions which had been urged against bis principles, 
wbether as a theologian or as the patron of a par- 
ticular forni of ecclesiastical póiiiy. The fruits of 
bis labour appeared in the follovinff letter, which 
affbrds- one of the best specimens of nis taleats as a 
writer, a controversialist, a logician, and a states- 
man, and is therefore entitled to a place in the biog- 
raphy of its distinguished author. 

«Sia, 
'^^ecaiise I ara at some reasonable good leisure, I 
cannot let such a grosse mistake and unconsequen- 
tial reasonings passe without some notice taken of 
them. And, first, their ingenuitie in relation to the 
Covenant, for which they commend themselveSi 
doth no mòre justifie their want of ingenuitie in an- 
swer to Col. Whally's Christian offer concerning 
which my letter charged them with guiltinesse, de- 
ficiencie, than their bearing witnesse to themselves 
of their adhering to their first principles, and ingenu- 
itie in prosecuttng the ends of the Covenant, justifies 
them so to have done, merely because they say sq. 
They must give more leave henceforward, for Christ 
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wfll have it so, will they nil they ; and they must j 
have patience to have the truth of their doctrines 
and sayings tried by the sure touchstone of the i 
Word of God; and if there he a liberty and duty oi ì 
trial, there is a liberty of judgment also, for them ] 
that may and onght to try, which if so, they must 
give others leave to say and think, that they can 
appeal to equal judges, who have been the truest 
fulfiQers of the mosl reali and equltable ends of the 
Covenant. But if^those gentlemen which doe as- 
sume to themselves to he the infallible expositors oi 
the Covenant, as they do too much to their audi- 
tories of the Scriptures, counting a different sense 
and judgment fVom theirs, breach of Covenant and 
heresy; no marvell they judge of otbersso.author- 
ìtatively and severely. j3ut we have not so leamed 
Christ. We look at ministers as helpers of, not 
Jords over, the faith of God's people. I appeale to 
their consciences whether an}r trying their doc- 
trines and dissentìng shall not incurre the censure 
of sectary, and what is this but to deny Christians 
their liberty, and assume the infallible chayrel 
What doth he, whom we would not be likened unto, 
doe more than this? In the second place, it is 
affirmed that the ministers of the gospel have been 
imprisoned, deprived of their benefices, sequestered, 
forced to fly from their dwellings, and bitterly threat* 
ened for their faithful declaring the Word of God : 
and that they have been limited that they might not 
speak against the sins and enormities of the civil 
powers; and that to impose the name of rayling 
ppon such faithful freedome was the old practice o? 
malignants against the preachers of the gospel. 
If the civll authority, or that part of it whicn con- 
tinued faithful to their trust, true to the ends of the 
Covenant, did, in answer to their consciences, tum 
out a tyrant in a way which the Christians in after- 
times will mention with honour, and ali tyrants m 
^e world look at with fear, and many thousands of 
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ftaiots in England rejoyce to think of ìt, and hard 
received from the band of God a liberty from th« 
! fear of lìke usurpations, and bave cast off him who 
trode in bis fatber's steps, dolng mischief as far as 
he was able, whom you bave received like (ire into 
' your bosom, of whicb God will, I trust, in time 
j make you sensible'": if rainisters raìUng at the civii 
I power, caUing them murtberers and the like, for 
doittg this bave been dealt witb as you mention— 
I will this be found a personali persecutionl Or i» 
I sin so because they say so 1 They that acted this 
great businesse bave given a reason of their faith in 
this action, and some bere are ready farther to do 
it against ali gainsayers. But it will be found that 
thesé reprovers do not only make tberaselves the 
jadges and determiners of sin, that so they may re- 
prove, but they also took liberty to stir up the peo- 
pie to blood and armes, and would bave brouffht a 
warre upon England, as hatb been upon Scotland, 
had not God prevented it ; and if such severity as 
hatb been expressed towards them be worthy the 
aame of personali persecution, let ali uninterested 
men judge whether the callingof this practice rayl- 
iag be to be paralleled witb the malignants' imputa- 
tion upon the ministers, for speakinjr against the 
popisb innovations in the prelates' tiroes, and the 
tyrannical and wicked practice thcn on foot, let 
your own consciences mind you. The Roman era- 
perors, in Christ's and bis apostles' times, were 
usnrpers and intruders upon the Jewish state; yet 
what footstep bave ye either of our blessed Saviour's 
so much as willingnesse to the dividine of an m- 
heritance, or their meddling in that kind t This was 
not practised by the churchsince oitr Saviour's time 
till Antichrist, assuming the infallible chaire and ali 
that he called the church, to be under him, practised 
this aotboritatively over civil governors. 

« The way to fulfil your ministry with joy is W 
preach the gospel, whicb I wish some who tafc» 
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pleaaure in reproof at adrenture doe noi forget too 
much to doe. 

" Thirdly, you say you bave just cause to regret 
that men of civil employments should usurp the 
calling and employment of the ministry, to the 
teasdall of the reforaied kirks, &c. 

**Are yott trubled that Christ is preachedt la 
preaching so inckisive in your function 1 Doth it 
scandalize the reformed kirks, and Scotland in par 
f icular ? Is it against the Covenant 1 Away with 
the Covenant, if this be so. 1 thought the Covenant 
and these would have been willing that any should 
dpeak good of the name of Christ ; if not, it is no 
covenant of God's approving, nor are the kirks you 
mention in so much the spouse of Christ. Where 
doe you finde in the Scripture a ground to warrant 
such an assertion, that preaching is included in your 
function ì Though aa approbation from men: nath 
order in it, and may doe well, yet he that hath not 
a better warrant than that hath none at ali. I hope 
He that aseended up on high may give bis gifts to 
whom he please ; and if those gifts be the seaìe of 
mission, bernot envious although Eldad and Medad 
prophesie. You know who bids us covet earnestly 
the best gifts, but chiefiy that we may prophesie, 
which the apostle explains there to be a speaking to 
iiistruction, and edifieation, and comfort, which the 
instructed, ediiìed, and comforted can best teli the 
energy and efFect of ; if such evidence be, I say 
agàin, take heed you envy not for your own sakes, 
lest you be guilty of a greater fault than Mqses re- 
proved in Joshua, for envying for his sake ; indeed, 
you erre through the mistake of the Scriptures ; 
approbation is an act of conveniency in respect of 
òrder, not of necessity to give faculty to preach the 
^pel. Your pret^nded fear lest error should «tep 
in is like the 'man who would keep ali the wine out 
6f the country, lest men should be dmnk. It'will 
be found an u^jnst and unwise jealòune to deny a 
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■an tìie liberty he hafh by nature, upon a sappoai* 
tion he may abme it ; when he doth abnse it, jodge. 
If a man apeak foolishly, you sufTeT him gladly, be* 
cause ye are wise ; if erroneously, the trath more 
vppean Inr yonr conviction; stop auch a man'i 
moath witn sound words that cannot he gainaaid; 
ifblaaphemoiisly, or to the disturbance of .the pub« 
liqoe peace, let the cìtìI magistrate ponish him ; if 
' traly, reJoyce in the truth: and if you will cali our 
speakings together since we carne into Scotland, to 
moToke one another to lore and to good works, to 
faith in our Lord Jesus Cluist, and repentance from 
dead works, to -charity and love towards you, to 
pray and moum for you, and for the bitter retums 
to, and incredulity of, our professions of lore to you 
— of the truth of which we bave made our solemn 
and humble appeals to the Lord our God, which he 
faath heard and home witness to — ^if these things he 
Bcandalous to the kirk, and against the Covenant« 
because done by men of civili callings, we rejoyce in 
fhem, notwithstanding what you say. 

" For a conclusion in answer to the witnesae of 
God upon our solemn appeal : you bslj you bave 
net so leamed Christ as to bang the equity of your 
cause upon events. We could wish blìndnesse hath 
not beone upon vour eyes to ali those marvellous 
dìspensations which God hath wrought lately in 
England. But did noC you solemnly aj^ieal and 
pray ? Did not we do so too ! And ought not you 
and WB to think with fear and tremUing of the b^nd 
of the great God in tlùs mighty and strange appear- 
ance of bis, but can slightly cali it an event ! Were 
not both yours and our expectations renewed from 
time to time, whilest we waited upon God to see 
wfaich way he would manifest himself upon our ap» 
pealsl And shall we, after ali these our prayers, 
fastings, tears, expoctations, and solenm appeals 
call'these bare events t The Lord pity you ! Surely 
we fear because it hath been a merciful and gt» 

Xou II.— G 
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cioiu delìTerance to us : I beseeeh yóa, in the 
bowels of Christ, seareh after the mind of the Lord 
in it towards you, and we shall help you by onr 
prayers, that yon mav finde it out (for yet, if we 
know onr hearta at ali), our bowels do, in Jesus 
Christ, yeam after the godly in Scotland. We know 
there are stnmbling-blocks which hinder you ; the 
personal prejudiees which yon bave taken up against 
ns and our ways, wherein we ^annot but think some 
occasion has been ifiven, and for which we monm ; 
the apprehension you haye that we hate hindered 
the glorious reformation you think you were npon. 
I am persuaded these and such like l»nd you up 
itom an understanding and yielding to the minde 
of God in this-ffreat day of bis power and visitation ; 
and if I he rightly informed, the late blow you re- 
ceiTed is attributed to profane counsels andconduct, 
and mixtures in your army, and such lìke ; the natu- 
rai man will not find out the cause ; look up to the 
Lord, that he may teli it you, which, that he would 
do, shall he the fervent prayers of your lovìnge 
friend and servant, 

*' Olitkb Cromwbll^ 
''Edin.ySept 12,1660." 

The opposition which Cromwell might otherwise 
bave had to encounter in Scotland was greatly weak- 
ened by the dissensione of the two bodies into which 
the Presbyterians were at that time divided. The 
more violent faction were equaUy opposed to the 
Enghsh sectaries at Edinburgh, and to the royalists 
who attended the court of Charles the Second at 
Stirling or Perth. Pive thousand borse, raised in 
the counties of Renfrew, Ayr, GaUoway, and Dum- 
fries, placed themselves under the command of 
Strachan and Kerr, officerà who, without actually 
abjuring kingly power, seemed desirous to combine 
in the gOTenunent of both nations the principles of 
the CoTenant with thctoe of the commonwealth. In 
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prwtical politics they were arrayed a^ainst Charìes, 
wiule, as to the outward form ot religion, they were 
in arma againat Cromwell ; but aa Strachan had for- 
merly served in the army of the lattar, he thou^ht 
that he was more likely to succeed in a negotiation 
wìth the English than witfa the adherenta of the 
piince, whose principles were suppoaed to he tainted 
with a ^eat infuaion of malignancy. Lambert, 
meanwhile, was sent into the west to watch the 
motions of those ardent religionists. He fixed hia 
head-^aartera at Hamilton, where he was attacked 
in the night by Kerr, at the head of his irregular 
cavalry ; who had determined to strike a blow before 
he ahoidd he superseded by Montgomery, a more 
temperate commander, whom the parliament had 
appointed to succeed him. The aaaaìlants were 
ddéated with great I089 ; Kerr himself was taken 
prìsooer, and his followers sought for safety intheir 
niUs and morasses. 

Cromwell, in a commmùcation to the comicil of 
state, expresses great thankfulness for this mercy, 
conferred by " a very gracious band of Providence.** 
He remarks, " that if God had not put it into the 
heads of the fanatica to attack the English, he might 
bave marched three thousand borse to death, and 
not bare lighted on ten òf them." He remarked 
with secret pleasure the great distraction which 
preTaUed among the PresWterians, which he de- 
scrìbed as the mighty working of God upon the 
hearts of the Scota, both ministers and people. The 
strict portion of the Covenanters, who had lamented 
the death of Charles the First less than they now 
bewailed the treaty with his son, declared, by a 
formai deed, that the engagements made with the 
prince were unlawful and sinful — disowned his in- 
terest in the quarrel with the enemy — ^and charged 
the leading men in the nation with the guilt of the 
war under which the country waa then groaning. 
Cromwell perceived that the opinione of tìtose per- 
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8ons tended much to th« justification of his causet 
and to the condemnation of the poliey recently pur* 
sued by the Scottish parliameat. One of the loids 
of session, struck with a sense of blood-g^ltiness, 
made a solemn recantation, and demitted his <^ce 
«--an example which was foHowed by Mr. James 
Livingston, one of the commìssioners of the kirk 
for conducting the treaty of Breda, who, after himent- i 
ìng his errors in the presence of the assembly, re* 
aigned his appointment, and retired into the obscu- 
hty of his parish. The praise of the English gene*- 
ral, in his despatch of the 4th of December, is 
lavished upon these martyrs to the cause of sincer* 
ity ; but he is obtiged to add, that there are '* some 
ss bitter and bad as ever, making[ it their bosìnesse 
to shuffle hypocritically with their consciences and 
the Covenant, to make it lawful to jo3m with ma- 
lignants, which now they do, as well they mìght 
long before."* 

The greater part of the winter was spent by €rom« 
well in regulatiqg the afiairs of the army, in reduoing 
certain small fortresses on the shores of the Firtfa, 
and in attempts to gain over to his cause the more 
violent members of the assembly, who continaed 
to animate the resistance of the protesterà and re* 
monstrànts. He occasionally allowed them to ofà* 
ciato to his soldiers, although he never failed to 
receive from them, even in the hearing of his men, 
the most unmeasured abuse as a breaker of the 
Covenant and the patron of lay-preaching. Tired 
of this ranting, he appointed a conference with Mr. 
Guthrìe and Mr. Patrick Gillespy, in order that ali 
causes of misunderstanding might he taken away ; 
but although there was no bittemess nor passion 
vented on either side, neither party succeeded in 
making converts of the other. For this reason, he 
not unfrequently employed one of his own ministers 

* Relation ofa Seoond Vletoiie orer me Beota at HamUloD, in Bodc» 
«mliMeiiioin, BdUi..l600. ^ 
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todo doty in «me of the dty chnrehes, whtther he 
and bis staff usoalljr resorted. One Sonday, in the 
antomn of 1650, " his exceUency, with hie oflicen, 
met in the High Church of Edinburgh, formioon and 
aftemoon, whefe was a grèat concourse of peoi>le. 
Many Scote expressed mach affection at the doctrine 
preached by Mr. Stapleton, in their usuai way of 
groans.^ 

The poverty and disaffection of the inhabitants in 
fhe adjoimng country occasioned many outrages 
opon the persona and property of the inrader»— a 
grieyance which gare rise to the following procla- 
mation by the lord-general :— 

*' I, finding that direrse of the army under my 
commao^ are not only spoiied and robbed, but also 
sometimes barbarously and inhumanly butchered 
and slain, by a sort of outlaws and ròbbers, not 
under the discipline of any army — and finding that 
ali our tendemess to the countrey produceth no 
other effect than their compliance with and proteo- 
tion of such persona— and coosidering that it is in 
the power of tne country to detect and discoyer them 
(many of them being inhabitants of those places 
where commonly the outrage is committed)-*-and 
perceiving that their motion isordinarily by the 
unritation, and according to intelligence giyen 
them by countr3rmen : I do therefore declare, that 
wheresoerer any under my command shall be bere- 
after robbed or spoiied by such parties, I will require 
Me for hfe, and a plenarie satisfaction for their 
goods, of those parishes and places where the fact 
ahall be committed, unless they shall discover and 
produce the offender. And this I wish ali persona 
to take notice of, that none may plead ignorance.* 

" O. Gbomwbll." 

* The Ibnowing letter, addresied by OromweU to the Lord Borthwicfe» 
«ho held bis Misto fiw the klng, to a eorioslty, «ad dcMrrw lo to por» 

G3 
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Meanwhile, the frìends of Charles, who foresaw 
that the tranquillity which they were permitted to 
enjoy at Perth would be broken by the advance of 
the English army in the spring, used every exertion 
to angment their forces and to provide the neces« 
ftary supplies for a decisive campaign. With thia 
triew, they prevailed upon the commission of assem* 
bly to countenance the reception of such noblemen 
ftnd others as had avowed loyal principles not danc« 
tioned by the Covenant, or had betrayed their maiig- 
oancy by joining the expedition under the Duke of 
Hamilton. The ministers, who saw the independ- 
enee of their country at stake, cgnsented to receive 
the acknowledgments of those politicai offenders, 
and to prepare them for a purer service, by paasing 
them through a regular ordeal of penance and mor^ 
tification. The intolerance of the clergy necessarily 
led to much hypocrisy among the people. Severàl 
individuala of the highest rank in the state con- 
sented to appear in the face of a mixed congrega^ 
tion, and there on their knees confess the sinfulness 
of their conduct in taking arms for the house of 
Stuart without permission from the kirk ; bewailing 
their malignancy and carnai self-seeking at the very 
moment when they were cherishing the resolution 
of plaeing Charles the Second on the throne, and 
«■I -I ■ ■■ I ■ ■ . . ■ I. „ . ■ ■ .,_ 

^ To the Governor of Bonhwick Gftstle, tbese. 

" firn— I ttaonght fltt to send this trampet fo yon, to lett jaa know thnl 
if yoii pldase to walk away with your company, and deliver the hovuw 
to sach as I ahall send to receive it, you shall have liberty to carry off yout 
jumiB and goods, and such other necessaries as you have. You bave haiw 
bonred such parties in your house as have baaely and inhnmanly mur- 
dered onrnien; if you necessitate me to bend my eannon against yoiL 
you may expect vtrhat I doubt you will not be pleased with. I enract 
your present answer, and rest your servant, 

" 0. Crovwsli.. 

«E«tttt.,18tAiV(n;.,166Q.'' 

The castle soon afterward «urrendered on very fiiTourable tenno. 
Bis lordsbip, lady, and flunily were allowed to " walk away*' unniolascad ; 
•ad llfteeD days were granted for romoivijig their tffeeHa.'-StatùHuu. 
Aacomit qfSwOandf voi. liii. p. 639. 
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df i^Uiinatély dastrojàng tìte ecdesiastical tymuiy 
to whicb they weie then compclled to bo v.* 

The En^lìsh ccmld net fail to see, in the dissen- 
Bioas which divided the Scottishpeople, the grouiids 
of their own future success. One of Cromwell^s 
officers, wrìting to a friend at home, remarks, " Our 
woike now is to stand stili, and see salvatiOn wrought 
for 08 : this nation being destined for ruin, which 
makes them thus divide among themselres when 
aa eQemy is in their bowels.'^ 

The moderate part}^, at the ezpense of truth^and 
candour, succeeded in strengthening their ranks 
around the personof the prìnce ; upon whose head, 
on the Ist of January, 1651, they placed his native 
crown, decorated with the title of King of Great 
Britain» Franco, and Ireland. " Mr. Robert Douglas, 
minister of Edinburgh, being appointed by the coni* 
mission of the kirk, did preach the day of the coro- 
nation. After sermon, the National Covenant and 
the League and Covenant were read to his majesty, 
both of v^hich he did sweare. The most part of the 
noblemen of the kingdom were present, and had 
Ihetr robes on and their several crowns. They 
carne in order to the king and touched his crown, 
and promised to preserve the same : and had each 
of them a kisse of the king's left check. His 
majesty, ,wlien he was crowned, was not anointed 
atall, because the commission of the kirke, thought 
it to savour somewhat of superstition."t Five days 
previously there had been a general fast, to com-^ 
memorate the sins of the kii^'s house ; on which 
the iniquities of his ancestors, particularly of his 
father and grandfather, were read from the pulpits, 
and made the subject of commentary in their ser- 
mons, and of deprecation in their prayers. 

It was not tiU the monthof March that the Scot* 

* 9m Note D, at tbe endof the Tolame. 

t I^moat'a Diary. See Note E, fiv Avtbcr pttticslan in ngftà to 
CbBk» aad Ili* pwitfat maUfnaiM. 
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tish army waa Bummoned to the head-^niarteni of 
> the youn^ king. For this purpose the parlia- 
ment nommated twenty-four noblemen, twenty-four 
gentlemen, and the same number of burgesses, sa 
a conunittee for conducting the equipment of new 
regiments, and for raisingsuitable snpplies of money 
and provisions. In these preUminùry steps they 
were allowed tq proceed with the greater delibera- 
tion, as Cromweu happened, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, to he seized with a violent fit of a^e, which 
threatened to undermine his constitution. The 
council of state were not a little alarmed, and 
sent two able physicians Xo attend him. In reply 
to a lettor from Bradshaw, he says, on the 26th of 
March, " Indeed, my lord, your service needs not 
me. I am a poor creature, and have been a dry 
bone, and am stili an unprofitable servant to my 
Master and to you." Bui his friends at Westmin- 
ster, as well as himself, thought much otherwise ; 
and as the disease continued unabated till towards 
the end of May, he was advised by them to retire 
into England for change of air.* 

* On the 7tta of March, the Ibllowlng note was addreMed to the ** Lady 
Cromwell, at Weatminster :"— ** Honounible Madam, haTing tbis ceca- 
aion ofan eitraordinary poat, I eoold not ooilt thia oppoitnnity oTfiTtof ' 
your ladyahip some account bow my lord-geoeral doth, tboagh I haye 
acarce timo to pnt pen to paper. Traly, madam, my lord took bla reat 
well OQ Tneaday night laat, and ao (bleaaed be God) he hath dona orery 
night aince, and aometimes in the daytime alao, ao tbat be ia batter sen- 
aible [aeneibly better], both in Dr. Goddard*a Jndgment, and alao in taia 
own ; hath a better atomach, and growa atronger. I intend (God wiUiiif) 
to give a fhrther accoant by the poat to-niorniw. In the mean tini^ 
bnnibly beg pardon for thia brevity, and reat," Scc. 

Bttt, two montha afterward, the diaeaae had not abated. A letter ftom 
Edinburgh, datedon the SOth May, relatea, tbat ** from Friday night till 
Monday night be bad Ave flta of ihe agne. But Monday at night ha had 
none, but reated and alept weli ; and thia day he ia qniet and comfintable, 
and now and then aleepe ; hia lipa brcd^e out at aix at night, whieh i« a 
good aign of reooTery . I waited on him on Thuraday. Ir it pleaaa God 
ne eaeape bla flt thia night, we may bope the wortt ia paat fbr thia boat. 
I auppoae the poat will be ataid till moming, to giva an account of thte 
night, but tbat ia not my work. TUa ia the tbird relapae ataice hia first 
great aickneaa, which waa contracted by a winter'a march; my lord ia 
Hot aanalble tbat be ia grown an old man." 

▲ lattar flrom tba nòrtb, on theSth of June^ aaya, << We bava recalTwl 
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In lite beginning of Jiily he was ready for the 
Md, and marched to aeek the king. In this, as in 
&6 former campaiga, Lesley reaolved to act on the 
defensire. He occnpied a strong poaition near the 
Torwood, whence he coold at once command the 
approach to Stirling, and intercept the moyement of 
any large body of troops into the stili more western 
connties. The English took possession of FaUdrk 
smd Linlìtbgow, together with such rillages and gen- 
tiemen's seats in the neigfabouihood as a£forded the 
means of establishing a garrison. After smidry 
flkinnishes, in which a few men were lost on either 
side, Cromwell put his troops in motion towards the 
northem parts of Lanarkshire, as if to threatenthe 
commimication of his enem^ with the Highlands, 
andthose loyal baronies which stretch along the 
base of the Grampian moontains. Lesley instantly 
threw hìmself in his line of march, and prepared 
to dispnte his progress at Kilsyth, the scene of 
Montrose's greatest triumph. Oliver retnmed to 
the banks of the Forth; and finding that he coukl 
not force his passage at Stirling-bridge, he resolved 
to send, by the Queen's Ferry, a large detachment 
of his troops to the opposite side of the river, and 
to reduce the important comities of Kinross, Fife, 
Perth, and Forfar. 

In a lettor dated at Linlithgow, on the Slst July, 
Cromwell ezplains to the Speaker the reasons'of 
his Tarious movements, as well as the difficnlties 
with which he was surrounded. '* After our wait- 
ing upon the Lord, and not knowing what coarse to 
take (for indeed we know nothing but what God 
pleaseth to teach ns of his great mercy), we were 
directed to send a party to get us a landing by oor 

SoMIHfnie* ter» tluu tli« Lord-genota FUrfSiz littli thif day Mot hi» 
e«Mli A«m London «rith two doctora, Dr. Wrig bt and another, to tiail 
hia «Boatleney Cromwell. They are apectad bere to-morrow ; bat tte 
Lord htaiaeir balb (belbre tbelr eomiof , Ueaaed bo Ma nama !) baan Uà 
pbjnldiot tod add nino blin, Xnw /** 
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boats, whìlst vre marched towaids Glasgow. Olii 
Thursday morning last, Colonel Overton, with abolii 
1400 foot, and some borse ^and dragoons, landed at 
the North Ferry in Fife ; we with the anny Ijring^l 
near to the enemy (a amali river parted us and them)» 
and we having consultations to attempt the enemy j 
within bis fortifications ; but the Lord was not 
pleased to giye way to that counsel, proposing^ a bet«* 
ter way for us." 

He then relates the circumstances of the advan* 
tage gained by Lambert over Lieutenant-general 
Holbume, who was sent with a body of 2500 in- 
fantry and cavalry to repei the invasion of Fife. 
The Scots received a severe check, losìng a great 
many in kiUed and wounded ; among whom were 
Sir John Browne, and several other officerà of dia- 
tinction. Balfour remarks, <*that our party was 
commanded in chieffe by L.-6en. Holbume qoho 
that day by ali honest men was thought to mive 
played the traitor ; hot he was formally cleared at 
Stirling therefter, and quait bis chairge in the armey, 
for the halli armey exclaimed against him. 6en.- 
Major Sir Johne Brune, quho fught gallantly, was 
takin prisoner at this conflicte. There was killed 
almost alyke on each syde ; and of the Scots ^bout 
800, most of them foote, quho fught yaliantly, and 
sold their liyes at a dear raìt." He adds, tnat the 
English amounted to 10,000. 

The confidence of the reader in the accuracy of 
the statements ìssued by the contending parties in 
this unhappy war cannot fail to he greatly shaken, 
when he compares the officiai retums of the casa- 
alties sttstained by each in the engagement just 
mentioned. Cromwell reports that the Scots lost 
two thousand in killed, with about five or six hun- 
dred prìsoners. Lambert estimates the amount of 
slain at the same number as bis superior officer, but 
maintains that the prìsoners exceeded fourteen hun* 
dred. The loss on the part of Uie English, accord- 
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ing to the latter anthorìty, was confined to eislit , 
men! **So easy did the Lord grant them that 
merey P* # 

That it was a great mercy Cromwell himself 
most readily admitted, obseryìng, in his lettor to 
the parliament, " we can troly say we were gone 
as far as we could in our council and action, and 
we did say one to another, We know not what to do. 
Wherefore it is sealed upon our hearts that this, as 
ali the rest, is from the Lord's goodnesse. 1 hope 
it becometh me to pray that we may walk hnmbly 
aod self-denyinffly before the Lord, and believingly 
also, that you whom we serre may do the work com- 
mitted to you with uprightnesse and faithfuhiesse, 
and thoTOUghly, as to the Lord, that you may not 
Buffer any Uiii^^ to remain that offends the eyos of 
bis jealousie ! I shsdl take the humble boldnesse to 
represent this engagement of David's, in the 119th 
Psahn, verse 134, ' Deliver ttie from the oppression 
of man, so will I keep thy precepts.' ^ 

Nothingis more characteristic of this great leader, 
than that mixture of mititary details with spirit- 
ual reflections which appeared in bis successive 
Communications to parUament and the council of 
state : and it is with the intention of exhibiting bis 
habitusd frame of mind, or it may be only, perhaps, 
bis accustomed forms of speech when addressing nis 
superiors, that so many quotations bave been given 
from his Scottish despatches. Itis impossible in 
any other way to arrive at a full and correct com- 
prehension or the motives which usually influenced 
tbat most eztraordinary man. His actions were 
indeed great and memorable ; but the most brilliant 
of his exploits, if viewed apart from the counsels in 
wMdh they originated, and from the arguments by 
whi(;h they were recommended to the approbation 
of the world, do not afford a complete view either 
of his talents or his principles. In the field of baftle 
and on the march, Cromwell did not differ much from 
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a Boccessfol general in any age ; bui wben he rethr eo 
io his tent to imbody in writing the eventò inrhich 
he had directed, or to record bis success in a public 
letter, or to carry on a controversy with hpstile 
divineS) we are supplied with a picture of a waTrior« 
a statesman, and a theologian, such as had neTeii 
appeared before, and which, it is probable, the lapsei 
of ten centuries may not again produce. 

In pursuance of the pian already mentioned, the 
English commander transported his army into Fife^ 
and proceeded towards Pertb, which surrendered to 
him after a siege of two days. This bold measore, 
which was méant to draw the Scottish army from 
the strong ground near Stìrhng, and, consec^uently, 
to a greater distance from its chief resources, induced 
the young king to adopt the hazardous counsel of 
marching into England. Charles, according^ly, on 
the 3l8t of July, broke up his camp near the Tor 
wood, and, at the head of twelve or fourteen tboa 
Band men, who had resolved to share the fortunes 
and perils of their sovereign, tumed bis face towards 
the border, with the view of concentrating his force» 
at Carlisle.* 

* Ttie town of Perth surrendered npon terme to Cromweil, Aogost 9d 
or 3d, 1651. Several persone hed been killed on both sides dunnf tbe 
Beige, short as it was ; and Cromwell, fh>m his batteries, had played bis 
cannon one whole night upon the town. He afterward boilt a ciuidel on 
the Bottth Inch, and to procure stonee fbr the building, deoiolialied one 
bundred and Ibrty dweiUng-hoasee, the hospital aud school-houees, and 
the mereat-croas, and took between two and three hundréd tombstonev 
from the Greyfìriars* chorchyard. 

Andrew Reid was reckoned the wealthiest burgess of Perth in fai* 
time. Charles H. wben he was crowned King of Sootland at Soone, 
January Ist, 1651, borrowed fh>m him 80,000 merks, fbr the repayoient 
of which he gave his bond : and also run a shop account with him to the 
extent of 60,000 merks. But the king, being rorced soon afterward to 
abandoa Us dominions, eonld make no repayment ; and eren adder bis 
restoration, couid never find it eonvenlent to repay tbe money, thongb 
tbe heirs of Andrew Reid demanded it of him. When Oliver Crorawell 
bad taken Perth in August, 1051, Andrew Reid, it is said, preaenced to 
bim the klng's bond, and asked payment. Cromwell told bim that he 
woald bave no conoern with it, for he was neither teir nor execmor u» 
Charles Stuart. To which Mr. Rdd made this reply, *'Tben yen innsC 
be a vteious introniitter."— JVom Merco*» Chroniae, p. HO, 4te. j 
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It tes been coi^ectnred that Cromwell, Iqr with- 
dnwinifr his wìiole atmy beyond the Forth» intended 
to tfavvw in the way of the prince the temptation to 
whioh he y ielded, of cm^ding himself and hia cauae 
totìieloyal^of theEndishiiatioa. But it ia placed 
beyond ali doubtf by a letter wrìtten at Leith to the 
Speaker, that the determination of Charles to march 
Mwthward had not been anticipated. " This," aava 
OlìTer, ** 18 not out of choice on our part ;'' and he 
did net conoeal hia fear that it woula trouble some 
men*a thongfata, and occaaion some inconvenience. 
Bat he adda, '^ thia ia our comfort, that in aimplicily 
of lieart as to 6od, we bave done to the beat of our 
jndgaients, knowing that if some iasue were not put 
to thia baainesae, it wonld occaaion another winter'a 
war, to the ruin of your aeidiery, fior' whom the 
Scota are too hard, in reapect of etraurìnff the winter 
diificnltiea of thia country, and been under the end- 
ieaa eacpense of the treasury of England in prose* 
catàsag thia war. It may he supposed, we midit bave 
kept the enemy from thia bv interposing between 
him and England, which tnuy I beheye we might ; 
bot how to remore him out of thia place without 
doing what we bare done, unleaae we had a com- 
manding army on both aidea of the rìrer of Forth, ia 
Mt «leur to uà, or how to anawer the inconyenien- 
ciea afore ìnentìoned, we underatand not.*^ He then 
entreala that the council of state would collect what 
foicea they conld without loss of time, to gire the 
enemy some check, until he ahonld be able to orer- 
ìAb them. Meantime, he sent Lambert at the head 
ef the eavalry, who, upon joining with Harrison, 
whoee foroea were at Newcaatle, wasi ordered to 
advance tiirougfa the western parta of Northumber- 
hnd, to mteicept the Scota in their progress through 
Lanéaahire, to watch their motiona, and straiten 
their quarters, hot without risking a general engage- 
ment. 
The trepidation created in London by thia more* 

vot. n.— H 
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ment of the Scottish army was very great. The 
council of state and the leading members of pariia^ 
ment naturally apprehended that the invasion must 
have been concerted between Charles and bis frìenda 
in the south, and expected, of course, to see the 
cavaliers, as well as the Presbyterians in ali parte 
of the kingdom, rush to arms and espouse the cause 
of the king. Bradshaw himself, stout-hearted as he 
was, could not in private conceal bis fears. Some 
raged against Cromwell, and uttered deep 8tt8pick>iis 
of bis fidelity. No ono could understand bis inten- 
tions, nor where he was, nor w^y he had aUowed 
an enemy to enter the land, when there were no 
troops to oppose them. Both the city and the coun- 
try, says Mrs. Hutchinson (by the angry Preebyte» 
wavering in their constancy to them and the fiber- 
ties they had pjurchased), were ali amazed, and 
doubtfìil of their own and the commonwealth's 
safety . Some could not bidè very pale and uomanlv 
fears, and were in such distraction of spirit as muco 
disturbed their counsels.* 

The Presbyterians of Lancashire had indeed |Mrom- 
ised to rise, and Major-general Massey, a dìstm- 
guished member of that persuasion, was sent before 
to organize their bands ; but as the committee of 
the kirk had forbidden bim to receiye into bis ranks 
every soldier who would not take the Corenant • 
the levy proceeded very slowly. He was soon after^ 
ward joined by the Earl of Derby, who conducted 
from the Isle of Man about three hundred borse and 
foot. A number of Catholics offered their services 
in the Toyal cause ; but as the ministers had deter- 
mined that the safety of the kingdom should he in^ 
trusted solely to the elect, their assistance was 
réjected. Lilbum, with a regiment of cavalry, had 
taken possession of Manchester, where Lord Dejpby 
immediately resolved to attack him by surprìse. 

• VoL ìl p. 18& 
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The trarlìamentary leader had meditated a simìlar 
Tìsit to the quarters of the earl ; upon which their 
troops enconntered each other ili a lane near Wigan, 
and engaged in a sangui nary conflict. The cava* 
liere were repnlsed with considerable loss, and 
Deifoy himself, severely wounded, made a narrow 
escape from fsdling into the hands of his enemies. 

Meanwhile Charles was advancing into the heart 
of England, without havin^ met any serious resist- 
ance. Lambert and Hamson, finding their united 
forces to amount to about nine thousand men, re- 
solved to dispute with the royalists the passage of 
the Mersey. But they arrived too late to break 
down the bridge ; and hence, after a few ineffectual 
charges on a brig^ade of cavsdry, and offering to the 
king an opportunity of a general action, they drew 
off their squadrone. His majesty pushed on ti 11 he 
reached Worcester, where he was solemnly pro- 
claimed by the mayor, amid the loud acclamations 
of the gentlemen or the county ; several of whom, 
whose principles were suspected by the new gov- 
emment, were confined within the walls of that an- 
cient city.* 

The royalists of the west, who were expected to 
join the king's standard in great nnmbers, did not 
increase his force to the extent of more than two 
or ttaree hundred. Nor did the Welsh, who had 
taken so active a part in the civil war, think it ex- 
pedient to expose themselves to a renewal of the 
calamities which their attachment to the house of 
Staait had already brought upon them; more es- 
peciatty as the advance of Charles towards their 
borderà resembled a retreat, much more than the 
progress of an«array destinedto replace their sove*- 
reign on the throne. 

The adherents of the parliameht were at once 
more active and successful in their exertions to raise 

• LriceMi** Jdunial, toI. Ui p. 113, 114. lingard, toI. xL p. 79. 
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a military force. Towaids the end of August !3ie 
varìous detachments which had foUowed the liae 
of the Scottish invasion assembled on the banks 
of the Sevem; and on the dSth, when Cromwell 
Joined, he could count, of regolar tróops and mOitiai 
not fewer than thirty thousand fighting men. 

No aooner were the hostile armies in pfesence 
of each other than skirmishea took pbice between 
their outposts on both i^ides of the riTer. Lambert, 
after an obstinate 8tni|{gle, in which Maaaev receired 
a severe wound, camed the bridge at Uptmi, and 
established bis position. Other renconntera tried 
the spirit of the soldiers, and kindled their impi- 
tience for the grand conflict which they knew was 
aoon to decide the fortune of the campaign. On 
the Ist of September, the Scota deatroyed tiro 
bridges on the Team, about three milea from Wor- 
cester, with the yiew of interruptinf the commmit- 
cation with Herefordshire ; and ìt shoold seem thst 
it was an attempt to repair this Iosa, on the pert 
of the repablicans which brought on the generai 
action two da3rs afterward. 

On the moming of the 3d, Fleetwood reemved 
orders to force the passaee of the Team» whfle 
Cromwell threw a bridge or boats over the Sevem 
at Bunshill, near the confluence of the two lìvm, 
in order that he might restore the oommwiicatien 
which had been partiaily cut off. A hot lire near 
Powick attracted the attention of Chailes, wbo, from 
one of the towers of the cathedra!, was ezamining 
the positions of the enemy ; and finding tiiat an 
attack was beeun in that quarter, he inatantly des- 
patched a reinforcement of borse and foot to the 
apot, and gave instructions to the commanding offi- 
cer to prevent, if possible, the fòrmatioa of the 
bridge. A similar addition was made to the detach- 
ment under Fleetwood, who agaia outnambered bis 
opponents, and pressed them with great vivacity 
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t Woicester. The Scote, in the liope that 
hy occapying so lar^ a force they^ might afford to 
tbeir ccmntrymen on the other side of the Sevem 
an opportunity of -breaking the regiments under 
Cromwell, maintained the most olratinate resist- 
ance. They dìsputed every inch of ground which 
presented the sligfatest advantage — ^fought from 
hedge to hedge — ^and frequently charged with the 
pike, to check the adyance. of the enemy. 

In the mean time Cromwell began to cannonade 
a fort which had been erected for thedefence of the 
prìncipal gate, and had brought up his troops in two 
dìnsions, ready to make àn assault on the city. 
Charles imniediately afterward led out the main 
body of his infantry, with a single squadron of borse, 
to attack the parhamentarians, under the immediate 
command of their renowned general. The conflict 
was maintained on both sides with great resolution, 
and with ¥ar3ring success. At the first shock, some 
militia corps recently imbodied were driven back, 
Bod the Scots got possession of the guns which 
were planted to batter the walls; but Oliver, as 
usuai, bringing up some regiments of veterans which 
he had placed in reserve, recovered the ground that 
he had lost» and compelled the royalists in their 
tura to retire. The young king is said to bave 
fought with a degree of courage worthy of a prince 
who had a crown at stake. An unaccountable omis- 
sion, however, in not ord ering his cavalry to issue 
from the town to support his foot, rendered ali his 
efforts unavailing ; and he was at length obliged to 
yield ta the pressure of the enemy^s columns, and 
to seek refuge within the walls. 

The contention in this part of the field lasted 
three hours. " The dispute," says CromweU, " was 
long, and near at band, and often at push of pike ;*' 
and hence the vìctory, as he describes it, was a glo- 
hons m^rcy, and gained after as stiff a contest for 
foor or five hours-^including both sides of the river 
H3 
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into the town, he munoioned tm fort to ionreBdef. 
Dolonel Drummood, wbo comraanded the ganiaony 
refvised to eomply ; upon whieh it was immediately 
carried by storni, and fifteen handred men were pit 
to the sword. It is said that Charles atteoapted to 
rally his troops in one of the streets, aad upoafind- 
ing that they woold not return to the charge, be ex- 
claimed, '^ Then shoot me dead, rather than let me 
lire to see the sad conse^iences of this day' V* 

But it must not be disgtdsed that, accordine to 
Olarendon, the king did not, on this memorable oc- 
casion, display the valour which other histoiiana 
have assigned to him. This noble author maintains 
he was not in the battle at ali, having been told that 
there would be no fight that day ; and that it waa 
not until he was informed his troops wete maning 
in ali directions, that he mounted his borse, and en- 
deayoured to coliect his cavalry, with the view of 
makin^ an efibrt to restore his fortune. But bis 
lordship, it has beenproyed, is very little entiUed to 
credit m regard to the main facts connected with the 
battle of Worcester. He says, for example, th«t ex- 
cept on the part of the ground where Middleton was 
Btationed, the Scota made no resistance whatever 
in the action ; but that such a general constemstion 
possessed their whole army, that the rest of the 
iiorse fled, and ali the foot threw down their arma 
before they were char^ed. The ojQlcial statement 
of Cromwell himself is a .sufficient answer to a 
calumny so utterly groundless ; and were not this 
inaccuracy repeated by Hume, who in many things 
has followed too implicitly the narrative ot the 
chancellor, it might be regajfded as totally widesenr- 
ing of a formai refutation. 

The battle is reported to have begunbetweentwo 
and three o'clock, and to have continued till after 
aunset. Stapleton, who appears to have ^ritten on 
the field, relates that the word at Worcester» aa at 
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Hool»;'* adffiBff, tiwt 
l Um Ijoré ofHorts wuwootefoUvwtth «■. 
The «MMe sigiMl we had now as tban, iniich wm, 
to hanne no wbite abont w ; and indeed the Lotd 
lutti ékùfbmd na wilh white saniieiito, thooghlo tlie 
eaeny tfiey liaTe been ìAooèf ; oaly thia hath beea 
the dméteacet that at Ihmbar o«r work waa at imak 
«Cdajr, and dona before the monikif waa over; iMt 
aow it wsa to wafda the ahuttioir ^ the ereaini^y and 
Bot paat tiU the night caaie ao on na thal we cooM 
noi aee for before uà: that waa the begmning of 
their fidi, before the appearance of the I^rd ìcmus ; 
lUa aeems to be the aetting of the young king'a 
flary.*^ 

It is aaud that the king loat in thia action thiee 
thottsaod 




that tlie battio had been foiight with variona ancceaa 
Ibr aome houra, biit atiU hopefui on their pait^ aad 
that in the end it beeaaM an abacdute Tictory. 
^ Wbat the alam are I can gire you no aocoont, be- 
caoae we have noi taken an exact view, but they 
are very inany ; and maat needa be ao, becaoae the 
diapute waa long and rery ne»r at band, and olten 
at puah of pike, and from one defence to another. 
Tane are «boat aix or aeren thooaand priaoneia 
iafcan bere, and many officerà and noblemen, Duke 
Haaùltoo, the Earl of Rothea, and diverse otheis." 
He added, Uiat the Eari of Loutherdaile, with many 



* Thto auplelon wa« a piMcber in tbe Independent wmy, bat 1» 
«tnaoc bave ncen poa wed of much bumane IMlnf . Having de- 
•eribed che diteonflinre of tbe Seofe^be adda, *' Tbe eoontry woald de 



««U lo ISM Bpeo tbe Aia UW«a» tbat tbey may man rally aaaia orisibody 
lodo aiiy mote mkictaier Tou know wbat you ha^e to do ; bleno tbo 
Lord wiMh oa aod for oa." Now il fa manllbst tbat tbe reconuneDdatioo 
or Héi pana man waa, to giva a direct and aTowed oacoarafemant to 
the poaaaotry toaeize and murder in cold blood ali tbe anfiMrtanate royal- 
itM wlw aboQld lUI luto tbelr banda— a couneel whicb ia aald .to bave 
biMvefT «Mnlly foUowad in laapecc ta tba aeota, wboae apaeeb 
bewnyMtMB» 
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oUier offieers, were in curtodjr, and some tfaat wìll! 
be *'fit subjects of yonr jasti<». Indeed it "wbs al 
stilfe businesse, and y«t I do not think we haeve lost 
two hundred men. The dimensiona of this naercy 
are above ray thoughts ; it is, for aught I know, a 
orowning mercy ; surely if it be not, such a odo we 
shall have." He concludes by begging that ali 
thoughts may traid to the promoting of His hononr, 
who hath wrought so great salvation ; and that the 
*' fatness of these continued m^rcies may not ocea* 
Sion wantonness and pride, as formerly."* 

The high sanse which parìiament entertained of this 
victory may^be learned from the instnictions given 
to the commussioners whom tkey sent to thank Crom- 
well for his zeal and activity as the captain-gene- 
ral of their fcHrces. They were desired, in the name 
of the government, to congratulate his lordship upon 
the good recovery of his health after his dai^evous 
sickness ; and to takenotice of his unweariedlabour 
and pdns in the late expedition into Scotland fo^ the 
service of the commonwealth — of his diUgence in 
I»t)secuting of the enemy when he fledinto England 
~of the great hardships and hazards to which he 
had exposed hims^f, and particularly at the recent 
fight at Worcester — of his prudent and iaithful con<^ 
duct throughout that whole affair, which the Lord 
from heaven had so signally blessed and crowned 
with a complete and glorious issue. They were 
likewise to let his lordship know, that the enemy 
being totally defeated, the state of things both in 
Scotland and England was such as might dispense 
with his continuing any longer in the field ; on which 

* Among tbe inlaonera were tbe Dnke of Hamilton, mortally wooncled ; 
Earla ofLaoderdale, Rothes, Carn wath, Kelly, Derby, Cleveland, Sbrew» 
bary, Lord Sinclair, Lord Spynie, Kenmnre, Grandison, Sfr J. Packing- 
ton, Sir Charles Cunningham, Sir Ralph Clare, and Mr. R. Fansbawe^ 
tecretary to i he king : Generala Lesley, Masaey, Middleton, Montgomery, 
Fitscotty, Wemyss, Waddel, White, Faucet, beaidcs nine ministers, nlne 
snrgeons, tbe mayor of Worcester, and ali the aldennen. Tbere wer0 
takftn 156 colour*, the king*» atandard, his ooacb, iioraea; «id coUar 



acooMi they weie to desire ffatf maenl, Ibr the 
better seCfleneirt of hk health, to tale Bach leel and 
repose as he sfaosld ftnd lequisile; and for that por* 
pose to make his residence within a few miles ef 
London, hy wliiefa anrangement the pailianieni might 
haTe the assistance of his addice in the grent and 
impoiiani consnitatìoiis tot tìie iurtìier settlenent 
of the conmumwealth, in wfaich they wete at that 
time engaged. 

Whit^odCy who was one of the comnìsaionen, 
lelatea that they met the general near AylesbiiDry, 
bywfaom he was received with ali kindness and 
respect. After delivering their message, each of 
them receired from him a hoise and two Scottish 
prisoneva, as a token of his thamklnlreceiitiottof the 
puliaasent*8 regaid in sending them to congratnhme 
Mb late aoceesses. At Acton the victorìons cener 
ni foond the Speaker, the Loid-president Bradshaw, 
maay nembera of parliament, the coonctl of state» 
\be hxd-^nayor and sheriflh, waitiag to do him hon- 
our ; and escorted by this splendid retinoe, he en- 
tered liOndon in a magnificent carrìage» where iie 
was aaliited by the populace with the loodest ex- 
presaiotts of admiration and pndse.' The govem- 
ment, ammated by a similar spkit, immediately 
resohped that hinds to ibe amoont of 40002. a year, 
héUmgtag to the public, shoidd, in addìtion to the 
S500I. per annum fonneriy granted, be settied npon 
the Lord-general Gromwell and his heìrs, as a mark 
of favoor from the parliameiU for his great and en^ 
nent senrices to the commonwealth. Nor were 
the other offieers aìtogether forgotten. To rewaid 
oerit which was so general, it was determined to 
brìnr in an aet for asserting the right of the common* 
wea&i to so mach of Sootland as was then pos- 
sessed by its forces, and from thence to make aa 
aOotment of estates to the command^rs who had 
•ervedia the late campaigns. 
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On the 17th of September, the day on which II 
resnmed bis seat in the House, Cromwell receìva 
. in person the solemn thanks of the membera ; aiti 
' which he and his principal officerà were entertatuJ 
by the city with ali poeeible magnificence. As i 
stili further honour to the conqaerors, it was rei 
solved that the anniversary of the battle of Wor 
cester should be kept as a festival for ererthrough^ 
out the three kingdoois. 

It cannot be asserted with any degiee of justice 
that the victors abused their success, except in their 
treatment of the inferior order of prisoners. A 

Eractice was introduced by Cromwell which does 
ttle credit to his memory, — of sending to the 
plantations abroad, as purchased slayes, soch com- 
mon soldiers as fell into his hands in the coune of 
regular warfare. The few survivors of the misera- 
hle captives taken at Dunbar were shipped to the 
West Indies, and sold to the factors of sugar esftates. 
Thousands of their countrymen met the same fate 
after the defeat at Worcester ; and, at a soniewhat 
later period, he condemned to the same punishment 
a considerable number of royaiists in the western 
parta of England, who had rìsen against his govem* 
ment. in other respects the suppression of this 
revolt, for in such a light it was viewed by the par- 
liament, was not accompanied with ezcessive se- 
verity. Several noblemen, indeed, lost their lives 
on the scaifold ; but as they were, generally sp^eak- 
In^, subjects of the new commonwealth, they might, 
without any unusual stretch of law, be regarded as 
traitors to the supreme authority of the coimtry. 
Eight sulSered death by the sentence of a couct- 
martini sitting at Chester. One of these was the 
gallant Earl of Derby, who pleaded that quarter had 
been granted to him by Captain Edge, and that terms 
ought always to be respected by a court-martiaL 
It was answered that quarter could be jnranted to 
enemies only, not to traitors. It is said that he 
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offered to sBiTeBder the Isle of Man in exchiinge for 
ÌD8 lìfe, and that he petitioned Cromwell and the 
porliament for mercy. Bnt bis petition was not 
deiiveied bv Lenthal, the Speaker, until it was too 
late — a neglect which can hardly he regarded as ac- 
cidental. 

Lodlow remarka that the general, after this action^ 
took npon him a more stately behaviour, and choae 
Dew frìends. Neither must it he omitted, that, in- 
stead of adinowledging the serrioeìB of those who 
carne from ali parta to asaist against the common 
enemy^though he knewthey had deaerved as much 
honour as himself and the standing army, "he 
frowned upon them ;" and the Tery nezt day after 
the figfat dismissed and sent them home ; well kno w-* 
ing that an experienced militia «was more likely 
to obsfcract than to seeond him in his ambitious de- 



As the course of oor narrative will not again turu 
towards Scotland, it may be more convenient to in» 
trodnce iato this chapter a brief sketch of Crom- 
well's «oyemment in that country, than to notice 
{Nurticakir events under a variety of dates, during 
tiie whole period of the protectorate. 

It is well known that, when he crossed the Tweed 
in pursuit of Charles, he left General Monk to prose- 
cute lue plans in the north, and to carry his con- 
quests beyond the Tay and the Grampian rango. 
His lieutenant lost no time in accomplishing the 
obfjects which were thus indicated to him. After a 
siege of three days he reduced Stirling Castle, in 
which were deposited the royal robes, the chair of 
state, and some of the principal records of the king- 
dom. On the Ist of September he took Dundee by 
storm, and put to the sword a great number of the 
uaarmed inhabitants, including two hundred women 
and children. About the same time, having received 
idbrmatioa that the Committee of Estates, with 
certain members of the General Assembly, were 
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mettt atmantownìRtileiMicUMMDlHNMierPerlli, 
he sent Cokmel Ahured, al tlie Iiead of àwe bimdved 
men, le aUads Iheiii, wlio, comng vpoa Uwa by 
anrpriae, look Ihe whole nuij pmooera, and seni 
Ihem off lo London. *'Tliey were takin»" says 
Balfour, ''stript of ali they had, and cairied lo 
Briglie, and Iher shipped for Eiufland. AnMing 
Ihe number were Lord Leven, Ihe Eaile of Craw- 
ford, Earie Marisdiall, and Lord Ogilne.'' 

FoUowìng np hia adrantegea, he marched lo 
Aberdeen, which made no reaistance, and afterward 
lo Invemesa, where he buill a fori, lo proleei his 
men from the andden aaaanlla of the neighbonrìnj; 
Highlandera. The slrong barrier of Ihe monnlatns 
prevenled him, indeed, from redoeing lo complete 
snbjection cerlain ciana who occnpied Ihe fastaeaaes 
which alretch towarda the weal; boi by meane <tf 
the regalar discipline which he waa accuatomed lo 
enforce, as well aa by repealed exami^ea of aeverìty 
upon the maranders who fell into hia banda, he anc- 
ceeded in represaing the diapoailion lo phmder, 
which had long been dreaded by the inhabiteala of 
the contigoona phdna. Eighteen ganrìeona, ealab- 
lished in different parta of Scolland, affoided prò- 
lection lo the peaceable, and al the aame tkne 
ìntimidated Ihoae reatleaa apirita whom the faabils 
of a ]nrotracled war had inured lo the practice of 
arma. In short, if we except the locai dialnrbances 
occaaioned by the rising of Glencaim, il wìll he 
found that Scolland enjoyed, during the uanrpalìon 
of Cromwell, a greater degree of repoae thaa had 
fallen lo ber lol aince the union of the two erowiia.* 

* B«niet*i Own ThnM, ^iol. i. V. 67. <* After tlito Beoltaad tvM kani 
ia grett order. Some caailM In the Highlcnde tad garriMM mc iaie 
tbnii, thet weraeo careHil In Uieir dieeipliifb, and eo extet to their ndes. 
tlnt in no Urne the Hiffaltnds were ke|M Inbecter order dna dving tlK 
wnrpitkm. There waoaeoaaiderebleflireeor oevenorel^tìiMMond 
nea kept la tte eooatry : tbeee were paid ezactlx,aBd oirledT diMi- 
pllned. The pav of the army bronght eo mueh money foto the unadom 
thMtteenaaMdaUthatwhUelaa^aryaoiulahioff alale. Gnmwrii 
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The parliament, upon hearing of the niccesaes 
of Monk, snggested the pian of a union wiyi Scoi* 
land, on terme to be settled by commissioners ma- 
rna]^ appointed. To prepare the way for this 
desiraUe object, St. John, Vane, Lambert,* Dean, 
and Uiree othens were sent down to assist the lìen- 
tenant-general in settling the affaire of the northem 
kingdom ; but the aversion manifested by the Scots, 
as weU as the politicai events which soon afterward 
took place at Westminster, rendered abortive the 
good intentions of the commonwealth. The civil 
gOTenunent was afterward administered by a coon- 
cil of state, consistine of nine members, of whom 
Lord Broghil was some time president. «This body 
effectaaUy snperseded those turbulent committees 
of the chnrch and estates, who, on the presumption 
that tbey represented certain intérests in the nation, 
had long taken npon themselves the management 
of public afiairs, even in defiance of the ro^àl au- 
thorìty. Unshackled, too, by any yeneration for 
feudai institntions, they broke down the power of 
the nobles and other hereditary chieftains, who 
were wont to exercise over their vassals a species 
of arbitrary rule, more vexatious, and, in some 
cases, more oppressive, than was ever assumed by 
an imperiai despot. Thesmalltenantryandpeasants 
were delighted to ftnd that they had no longer any 
master except the general govemment of the coun- 
try ; and that the proprìetor of the soil on which 
they lived could not now compel them to appear 
at his bar, or to attend bis musters for military ser- 
?ice. 

The higher classes, it is true, felt more sensibly 
the pressure of the republican administration. A 
large army, maintained in many parts at the expense 

bnilc Urne citadels, at Leith, Ayr, and IiiTeraeaa, beside many little 
Ibrtt. There was good Jnsttoe dono; and tìoo n^aa aupprea ie d and 
poniabad ; ao that we always reckon thoae eight yean of naurpation a 
time of great peaoe and proaperity.'* 
VOL. II.— I 
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of the land-owners, required an extent of reTenae 
to which the resources of Scotland had never before 
been thoaght adequate. Ten thousand poimds a 
month was the assessment regularly imposed fot 
the Bupport of those establishments, miutary and 
civil, which Cromwell deemed ezpedient for the 
new constitution of the northern provincea ; thus 
affording an additional proof that, under the pretence 
of freedom and public nghts, his govemment, merely 
by professing to be popular, could draw from the 
purses of the nation an amount of taxes five times 
greater than was ever obtained by ali the exactions 
and arbitrary measures to which Charles was com* 
pelled to bave recourse. 

But in no respect was the govemment of Crom- 
well more beneficiai to Scotland than in the firmness 
which he exercised in subduing the factious temper 
of the clergy. Ever since the Refermation tney 
had ladboured, and in most cases with great success, 
to exalt the spiritual power on the ruùis of the 
civil ; claiming, not only an entire independence in 
respect to the authority of the crown, but assuming 
the right of dictatingto the conscience of the sove* 
reign, and of interfering in ali the great questions 
of state. Di£fering among themselves, too, they 
carried dissension into the business of ali other 
classes of men. Armies were raised or disbanded 
with a reference to theological tenetss and at one 
time it depended upon a vote of the assembly 
whether the king could receive into bis service the 
ancient nobility of bis realm, or should have it in 
bis power to raise forces in defence of bis throne. 
The tyranny of the commission éxtended to the 
most private concerna of the most private individ- 
uala, while it afifected to control the counsels of the 
palace, and even to direct the movements of the 
camp. The most rampant times of popery ezhib- 
ited not the influence ot the priesthooa in a light so 
disagreeable to a liberal mind, nor accompanied 
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%ìth effects so unfaTourable to the progress of so- 
ciety, and the advancement of trae religion. 

Cromwell determined to check this domineerìng 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry. After some vain 
attempts, by means of his peculìar logie, to draw 
them from the strong-holds of their system, he dis- 
armed them of the power which they had so long 
empfoyed in teasing one another, and dìstarbing the 
public peace. He granted to them individually full 
permissìon to perform the duties of parochial cler- 
gymen, and even connived at the practice of the 
resolutioners of praying for the king ; but he reso- 
hitely prohibited them from holding an assembly, or 
from meeting anjrwhere in such numbers as might 
attract the notice of the govenunent. On the 20th 
of Jidy, 1653, an attempt was made to resumé ec- 
clesiasticsd business at the usuai place of meeting in' 
Edinburgh. After sermon and prayer the modera- 
tor began to cali the roli, when there ** comes in 
twolovetennant-colonells of the English forces, and 
desired them to be silent, for they had something to 
spesse to them." One of the officers demanded by 
what anthority they met— " if by the authority of 
the late parliament (the Rump), or by authori^ of 
the commander-in-chief of the forces, or if by au- 
thority of their late king!^ The moderator, not 
being prepared with an immediate answer, offered to 
repeat the names on the list, that their military 
Tìsiters might know who were present. But the 
colonel, finding the roll-call rather tedìous, desired 
àie ministers to rìse and begone, or, if they would 
not, he had instructions, he assured them, to use 
other means for their removal. Upon this^ the 
moderator, in the name of the àssembly, protested 
that they were Christ's court, and that any violence 
or injnry done to them might not hinder any subse- 
quent meeting when a convenient occasion should 
oflfer itself. " He then asked leave to pray a word 
before they dissolved. After he h»ri snoken tre or 
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8ix senlences the Englishofficer desired them again 
to begone ; notwithstanding, the moderator went on 
in prayer, but was at length forced to break off, 
when they arose and wal^ed out. Ali this time 
there was a company of Englìsh footmen in the 
kirk waiting upon them, and a troop of horsemen 
at the port.'' After the ministers were come forth, 
they were guarded on both sides by the infantry, 
and conducted out of town, where they were exam- 
ined as to tbeir names and places of residence by 
the commanding officer, who discharged them from 
ever meeting again, under the penalty of being held 
breakers of the peace. They were, however, 
allowed to return within the walls, and to occupy 
their lodgings one night, upon the promise of leaving 
àiQ city before eight o'clock next momins. Itwas 
enjoined them, that " not above two should be seen 
logether, and that they should send their names and 
their lodging-place to the court of guard that 
night."* 

In the manner now described was gained for the 
civil authority a triumph which ali the power of the 
crown in the reigns of James and his son could 
not bave effected. The plea of the moderator that 
the assembly was " Christ's court," and was there- 
fore not to be questioned by any earthly or tempo- 
ral jurisdiction, was entirely disregarded by the goT- 
emment of Cromwell. A similar scene took place 
in Fife about two years afterward, when a parfy of 
military officers entered the church and dispersed 
the assembly; producine no other warrant than a 

Eroclamation by General Monk, discharging ali pub- 
c meetings of the clergy. 

Not being allowed to meet and dispute onthe sub- 
jects which divided the two great bodies of the kirk, 
&e ministers became more tolerant in their princl- 

* Lamoat'B Diary, p. €% 
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fles, or at least more moderate in their conduct. 
An histOTian of that period remarks, that as Orom- 
welTs officerà knew the ** genendity of the ministera 
were for the king^ upon any terms, therefore thejr 
did not permit the General AssemUy to sit (and in 
thisy -I believe, they did no bad office), for both the 
authority of that meeting was denied by t^e pro- 
testerà, and the asaembly seemed to be more set npon 
establisfaing themselves than promoting religion. 
And I yerfly believe there were more souls con- 
Terted to Christ in that short period than in any 
season since the Reformation, thongh of triple ita 
doration. Nor was there ever greater pnrity and 
plenty of the means of grace than was in this time. 
Oongregations met in great multitudes, some dozen 
of ministers used to preach, and the people contin- 
ned, as it were, in a sort of trance, for three days at 
least. So, truiy, religion was at that time in venr 
good case, and the Lord present in Scotland, though 
in a cloud."* 

There is no doubt that the govemment of Crom- 
well was, upon the whole, propitions to the quiet 
and improTement of North Britain. Unlìke bis con- 
qaest of Irelaiìd, which was accpmpanied and fol- 
lowed by unmixed evil, the success of bis arma in 
the former country checked the current of civil dis- 
cord, imposed restrictions on the angry passions of 
the two rivai factions, reduced the power of the 
feudal lorda, improved the administration of justice, 
and replaced the influence of the ^iritual estate 
within its j»roper limits. So miserable, indeed, was 
the condition of Scotland at that period, that hardly 
any change could bave been for the worse; and 
assnredly the circumstances of a people must be 
wretched in the extreme, when they are found to 
ascrìbe the return of happiness to the successful 

«Sliktonte HMory of tli« ChOTch of SooUaod, p. M,fiA. 
12 
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iurasion of an ancient enemy, and to date the com- 
mencement of their prospénty at an epoch when 
they were under the severe administration of a mili- 
taiy govenunent.* 



CHAPTER IH. 



frwn the Battle of Worcester tiU the Dieeobtthn <^ ihe Jjong 
Parliameni. 

Tnt victory gaìned by the anns of the common- 
wealth at Worcester added fuel to the flame of am- 
bition which was already kindled in the breast of 
Gromwell. His chaplain, Hugh Peters, is saìd to 
hare obserred such a change in the tone of his mind 
and manners, as to justif;^ the predìction that he 
would attempt to make himself king. Some au- 
thors haye stated, that he even proce^ed so far as 
to proffer the honour of knighthood on the field of 
battle, and that he was with difficulty restrained 
from exercisìng, at the period in question, other sim- 
ilar attributes of the royal prerogative. 

Upon his return to London, he found himself 
treated with the respect and deference which were 
usually confined to crowned heads. He had as- 

* Among the nnmeraiu refonns tntrodaoed by Cromwell wu a new 
consUtntioD giren to the Court of Session, a bench which had beoome 
■o exeessiTely corrapt that it became a common saying that no rteh 
man incurrad any hazard of losiog hia eanae there. At flnt the new 
jadgea were ali English. Afterward two or three Scota were added, 
that they mìght explain the locai practicee and customs which were in- 
«rolred in the anita to be tried. The Scota were aurpriaed at the im- 
partiaiity of thedeoiaiooB which were pronoanced bv the reformed Jodica- 
tcwy. £ong afterward, Dalrymple, who was preaident of the Coitrt of 
Seaaion, is aaid to bave confeeaed publicly, that he could never get over 
the naturai partiality to "Icith, kin, and ally ;" and being reminded of 
the unbiaaed conduct of the judgea under Cromwell. he repued, ** Dell 
thank them ! t wheen Unleea lowii8.''~0odtwn, and TUer of a Orand- 
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s^ned for liis residence a palace fonnerly occupied 
by the monarchs of England; and in petitions, aa 
weli 38 in officiai Communications, addressed to him 
both by the army and civilians, his ears were sa- 
luted with a loftier adulation than was aver lavished 
ttpon the descendant of a hundred lentimate sove- 
reigns. The ministers of Newcastle make their 
hnmble addresses to his " godly wisdom/' and sub» 
mit their ** suits to €rod and tùs excellency." 

But the i»rliament, while they heaped rewards 
npon their victorious general, were not Less resolved 
to retain the supreme power than he was to seize 
upon it. During his absence in Ireland and Scot« 
land, whither he was aceompanied by the more in- 
flaential of his officers, their authority had acquired 
a great degree of consolidation; whìle the success 
which attended their fieets and armies gave to their 
adminìstration a high air of popularity at home, and 
secured for it the respect of ali the neighbouhi^ 
kingdoms abroad. 

It therefore became the leading object of Crom- 
weìl's policy to lower the power of the parliament, 
and to limit its duration. On the second day, ac- 
cordingly» after he had resumed his seat, he re- 
minded the legislature of two measures, long be- 
fore submitted to their consideration, namely, an 
act of oblivion or amnesty in behalf of those who 
had been engaged in the civil war, and the expe- 
diency of fixing a perìòd for their own dissolution. 
He succeeded in obtaining a vote of the House on 
both these subjects. It was resolved, that ali po- 
liticai ofiences committed before the battle of Wor- 
cester shonld be forgiven, with the exception of 
certain cases, which seemed to demand the visita- 
tion of pubUc justice; a decision which relieved the 
royalists from the apprehension of further pensdties, 
and would thereby, it was imagined, add not a little 
to the extent of Cromwell's iimuence, and increase 
the number of his personal friends. The other 
question was not determined without a successi^n 
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of very warm debates. At length, on the li^ of 
November, the House met to deliberate whether it 
were a convenient time to fix the perìod at which 
the sittings of the present parhament shotdd cease ; 
and, on the next day, ìt was decided that *' tfiis is a 
proper time." This decision waa not adopted with- 
out two divisions, the first of fifty to forty-siz, and 
the second, of forty-nine to forty-seyen. The pe- 
riod named for the dissolution was the 3d of No- 
vember, 1654; a distance of three years, which was 
perhaps not the less pleasing; to Cromwell, as it 
showed how unwilling bis adversarìes were to re- 
sign their power. But it becomes manifest, at the 
$ame time, that the authority of the parliamenta- 
rians was stili nearly equal to that of the army ; and 
thus enables us to account in some measure for the 
yiolence of the struggle which afterward ensued 
between the two parties. 

To feel bis way in a situation surrounded with so 
much danger, Cromwell, after a short interrai, called 
a meeting of bis friends, both miiitary and politica], 
at the house of the Speaker, in order to obtain their 
opinion on the great question, whether it were bet- 
ter to perpetuate the commonwealth on fized prin* 
piples, or to re-establish a mixed form of monar- 
chica! government. The officerà in general, and 
èspeciaffly Whalley and Desborough, were decidedly 
averse to monau-chy. The lawyers, on the other 
hand, with Whitelock at their head, pleaded for the 
revival of the ancient constitution, comprehending 
king. Lorda, and Commons, as being better adapted 
than a ropuMic to the laws, the habits, and the feel- 
ings of Englishmen. The judgment of Cromwell 
coincided with that now expressed; and assuming 
that the general sense of the meeting was in favour 
of monarchica! regimen, he inquired whom, in that 
case, they would recommend to the tlirone t It was 
replied, that either Charles Stuart or the Doke of 
York mij^ht be caUed to occupy their father's place, 
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ptonded either of them would submit to the con- 
ditioiis which mìght be proposed by parliament ; and 
if noi, choice might be made of the young Duke of 
Gloacester, who, from his tender age, cotild not 
haye imbibed the politicai sentimeiits of his brothers, 
or contracted any dislike to the individuala now at 
the head of affairs. This was not the answer which 
Cromwell was desirous to receive: he heard it with 
dissatisfaction, and studiously drew away the atten* 
tion of the meeting to some other subject. Havingi 
however, learned the sentiments of those whom he 
might afterward find it expedient to employ or to 
oppose, he gave his own opinion in the vague terms 
which he was accustomed to use when he had no 
wish that his plans should be fully comprehended. 
He thought that '* somewhat of a monarchica! gov- 
emment would be most e£fectual, if it could be estab- 
lished with safeW to the liberties of the people, as 
Englishmen and Christians."* 

The {Murliamentary leaders oould not but be aware 
that their power was menaced by Cromwell and his 
councii of officerà, who seemed determined to act 
over again the part in which they had succeeded so 
well during the two years which preceded the death 
of the king. It was therefore resolved by the 
House, that, as the enemies of the commonwealth 
were now entirely subdued, a considerale reduction 
shoijQd be made in the arroy ; whereby the people 
would be relieved from part of the taxes which had 
been imposed for its mamtenance. The number of 
the land forces, accordingly, which amounted to 
nearly fifty thousand, was diminished one-fourth; 
and the monthly assessment, which had been 
130,000/., was lowered to 90,000/. Further retrench- 
ments were contemplated in ali branches of the 
public service ; but a letter from Cromwell, who 
did not concealhis disapprobation of their unseason- 
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able economy, induced the members to postpotié 
their design as it respected the xnilitary estsMìsh- 
ment. As, however, varìous motions continued i4i 
he made from time to time on that subject, a 
deputation from the council of war presented them- 
selves at the bar of the House wìth a petition in the 
tiame of the army, stating a number of ffrìevances, 
and praying for speedy reform in sundry depart- 
ments of thè govemment. They began with an as- 
surance that, having had direrse meetings to seek the 
Lord, and to spesdc of the great things which God 
had done for the commonwealth, It had been set on 
their hearts as their duty, to offer such things in 
behalf of their country as, in their judgments and 
consciónces, might tend to its peace and well^-being. 
Inpursuance of<t)Hs intention, they had, with one 
consent, thou^nt^iì^ to present to the legiBlature^ 
with ali due humilityv certain perticulars relative to 
:the public interests or the kingdom, which they de^ 
Éired ikiight be ì^ken into early and serious consider- 
atìon. in ^e first place, théyrequested thatspeedy 
and effectud means be taken for the propagation of 
the gospel ; that profane, ignorant, and scandalous 
ministers might be ejected, and men approved for 
godlìness and gìfts might be encouraged ; that acon- 
*venient maintenance might be provided for them, and 
the unequal, troublesome, and contentious way of 
tithes be sdtogether taken away. They next recom- 
fneiided j^farm in the law, ìa the excise, in monopolies, 
unnecefssary places, and larga sdaries. They en- 
ireated that ali profane persons should be remored 
frotn situa tions of public trHst^ and their appoint-. 
menta besUrwed uj^on mén who feared God and 
hated covetotisnesa, Tìiey dwelt with much ear- 
nestnesa on tte dai ni s of the army, and solicited 
tbat their an^an might be paìd withont any further 
delay» For thie purpose they susgested, that the 
whole revenue of the state Bhould be deposited in 
one treasuiy, and that the account of receipts and 
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^ftbmfeements shonld be pablished once or twice 
eyerj year. The twelfth and last artìcle of this celer 
Inrated petition was, that for the public satisfaction 
of the good people of this nation, speedy cffùi " 
ation migbt be had of such qualifications ^'i 
and saccessive parìiaments as should tend i 
electìon only of such as were pìoua and faiti] 
the mterest of the commonwealth. 

The occurrence now mentioned took place on the 
13th of August, 1662, which vas the day after the 
motion for further retrenchment had been made in 
the parliament. The d^mtation consisted of six in* 
dividuals, Whalley, Hacker, Barkstead, Okey, Ooff^ 
and Worseley, ali devoted adherents of Cromi^fcll# 
and the ready instmments of bis will even in. the 
most desperate and despotic undertakinga*. On this 
occasion, it is worthy of remark, the general did not 
pennit the conunon soldiers to interfere for the re- 
dress of grietances. No meetings or consultations 
were allowed in the several regiraents ; no agitatore 
to incito the impatient spirita of the privates, and tò 
hurry them on to the doors of the House, were any 
k>nger countenanced Inr the officerà. Cromwell, 
tangfat by the events or the past, now meditated a 
different result, and therefore made ehoice of a so» 
perìor chuBS of agents to bring bis scheroes to ma» • 
turì^. He frequenti^ assembled hi» military council, 
reminded them of their long services and manifold pii> 
▼atione in the course of the war, which had just been 
brought to so successali a termination; and assured 
them that it was the intention of the paltry junto of 
statesmen who presided at WesUninster to keep the 
precious finite of victory entirely in their own banda» 
and to coodemn the army to poverty and the most 
degrading insigniflcance. He represented the par* 
hament as oaSy the miserable remains of that inua- 
tiious body who had met in November 1640, reduced, 
by successive purgings, desertions, and proscriptions, 
to aeonteniptible faction, and actuated by no other 
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Heelinn bui the love of pdwer and emolmnent. Uè 
thouffnt it eqaally unjust and diagraceful, that men 
who had never exposed their persona in the field, noi 
auffered the waating fatiffuea of a campaign, should 
insist upon enjoying aU those good thinga for the at- 
tainment of which the ann^ had so often shed their 
blood. He declared, that if aUowed to continue in 
the poBsession of such advantagea, they would never 
resign their officea ; bnt, in defiance of the people 
whom they professed to represent,and of the soldiers 
whose privileges the^ were disposed to trample under 
foot, would peraist m their resolution to domineer 
over the commonwealth, and to exclude from a share 
in the govemment every man of truly patrìotic prin- 
ciples. They had been trìed four years in the form 
of a republic ; but it was manifest, that while they 
acknowledgedthe advantages of equalrepresentation 
and successive parliaments, they.were as far from 
takihff any step towards their own dissolution as 
they had been at the period of the king's death. 

By such arguments and representations Gromwell 
atirred uphis council of officers to oppose the designs 
of the parUament ; jfbr although he knew that the 
leaders of the army were not yet prepared to submit 
to the govemment of a single person, under what- 
ever denommation, he saw the necessity of pre- 
venting, in the mean time, the adoption of measures 
which would soon bave rendered futile ali bis projects 
of personal ambition. Above ali things, it was requi- 
site that the armv should be k^t entire, and not auf- 
fered to forget toeir òwn claims and services. It 
was with this view that the petition of the Ì3th of Au- 
gust was framed ; which, agreeably to the object of ita 
authors, was as much calculated to insinuate blame 
against the general administration of the legislature 
and council of state, as to vindicate the rights of the 
BOldiery, and to secure a remuneration for the suc- 
cessful labours of the chiefs. 

The boldness of the officers gave great oflfence to 
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the niijoTity of the House. ÌSxuy of the merabeis 
▼iewed the proceeding as an act or the most glarìng 
msabordination ; and loudly deprecated the arrogante 
which had been manifested by their armed senranta, 
as altog«ther inconsistent with the independence 
belonging to the supreme council of the natimi. 
Whiteloek even ventured to remonstrate with Orom« 
weU on the unconstitational spìrit in which the pe- 
tition had been presented, and besougtit him not to 
allow the renewal of such an outrage on the dignity 
of the House. But Oliver, whose intentions went far 
beyond the conjectures of the leamed keeper, not 
only slighted the waming which was thus conveyed 
to him, but made bis authority be felt to such a de* 
gree, eren by those who suspected bis motives, that 
the Speaker was directed to givo the petitioners 
thanks, both for their good affections formerly dis- 
played, and also fortheir care of the public, expressed 
on the present occasion. 

The Commons, becoming every day more aware 
of the danger with which they were threatened, re* 
Bumed at interrala the consideration of their favourite 
measure, the reduction of the army. The i)eople at 
largo, impatient of the heavy bufdens arising from 
the ezpense of the war, were ready to co-operate 
with their representatives, in order to obtain a re- 
misaion of taxes ; an object which they ali knew 
could not be accomplished without a previous dimi* 
BUtion of the public establishments. Cromwell him- 
self cocdd not long resist a proposai so reasonable, 
and therefore became extremely desirous to dismias 
the parliament before he should be compelled to ao- 
faìowledge the expediency of reducing the one-half of 
his repiìments. He determined, therefore, on sounding 
bis fnends, that he migfat know how far they might be 
disposed to go along with him in changing the forAi 
of goremment. Meeting with Whiteloek one even- 
ing in the following November, while walking in 
St Jamea's Parie, he took him aside into stn^re prì- 
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Tate pari of the gronnds, and began with him a conver^ 
eation on the state of public affaire. After extoUing 
the faithfuhiess of the lord-commìssioner, and ex- 
pressing the utmost confidence in his fhendship and 
affection, he alluded to the dangerous condition in 
wbich they were placed, owingto the jarring and an- 
imosità of those, who conducted the administration, 
by which, he apprehended, they might ali be fooled 
out of the mercies which God had been pleased to 
bestow upon them. He then went on to observe the 
dissatisfactionof the army, particularly of the officers, 
who had not been rewarded according to their de- 
serts ; and complained that those who had ventured 
least, and had undergone neither hazards nor hard- 
ships for the commonwealth, engrossed ali the good 
things which the fortune of war had placed within 
their reach. He did not conceal that the milìtary, 
as a body, began to entertain a '' strong distaste^' for 
the parliament, for which, he admitted, there v^as bui 
too much reason ; inasmuch as their prìde, ambition, 
and self-seeeking, their delays of business, and designs 
to perpetuate themselves, their meddling in private 
matters between party and party, contrary to the 
institution of parliament, their injustice, and the 
scandalous lives^pf some of the chief of them, were 
too notorious to be either overlooked or excuaed. 

Whitelock replied, that many of the observations 
Just made were unquestionably true ; but expressed 
his hope that the general did not look upon the ma- 
jority of the members as depraved. He reminded 
Cromwell, at the same time, that whatever might be 
the character or intentions of the legislature, they 
both had not only acknowledged them as the su- 
preme power of the nation, but had actually accepted 
their commissions from them ; on which account, it 
would not be easy to devise the means of restrainiug 
their authority, without incurring the guilt of rebel- 
lion, and even of high-treason. Oliver, undeterred 
hy 8|h4i suggestiona, and knowing tbat Whitelock» 
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Iike most of the lawyers, was favourable to a limtted 
monarchy, carne at once to the point, and abrnptly 
asked, *' What if a ma^ should take upon hìm to bie 
a king t" The remainder of the dialogae is so im- 
pertant to the illustration of CromweU^s character 
aod views, that the reader will be pleased to see ìt 
io the words of the lord-keeper, who, at a subsequent 
perìod, recorded bis recoUections of it. 

'* Whitelock. — I think that remedy would be worse 
than the disease. 

*' Cromwell. — ^Why do you think so I 

" Whitelock. — As to your own person the title 
of king* would be of no advantage, because you bave 
the foU kin^^ly power in you already, coneemtng the 
militia*^ (military forces), ^' as you are general. As 
to the nomination of civil officers, thofi^ whom you • 
think fittest are seldom refused : and although you 
bave no negative vote in the passing of laws, yet 
what you dislìke will not easil^ be carried ; and the 
taxes are already settled« and m your power to dis- 
pose the money raised and as to foreign affaùrs, 
though the ceremonial application be m^e to the 
parìiament, yet the expectation of good or bad suc- 
cess in it is from your excellency ; and particular 
solìcitations of foreign ministers md made to you 
only. So that I apprehend indeed less annoy, and 
daoger, and pomp, but not less power and resi oi^ 
portunities of doing good, in your being general, than 
would be if you had assumed the title of king. 

" Cbomwbll. — ^I bave heard some of your profes- 
Sion observe, that he who is actually king, whether 
by election or by descent, yet, being once king; ali 
acts done by him as king are lawful and justifiable, as 
by any king who hath the crown by inheritance from 
hi8 forefathers ; and that, by an act of parliament in 
Henry VII.'s time, it is safer for those who act under 
a king, be bis title what it will, than for those who 
act under any other power. And, surely, the power 
of a king is so great and high, and so universally 
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itnderstood and rererenced bjr fhe péoi>le of this 
nation, that the title of it might not only indemnifjy 
in a great measure, those that act under it, bnt like- 
wise be of great use and advantage in such tìmes as 
these, to curb the insolencies of those whom the 
present powers cannot control, or at least are the 
persons themselves who are less insolent. 

" WHrrBLocK. — ^I agree in the general with what 
Tou are pleased to observe as to this title of king ; 
but whether for yova excellency to take this tiUe 
upon you, as things now are, will be for the good 
and adrantage either of yourself and friends, or of 
the commonwealth, I do very much doubt, notwith- 
standing that act of parliament, 3 Henry VII., which 
will be little regaraed or observed to us by orar 
enemies, if they should come to get the upper^hand 
ofus. 

" Crobcwsll.— What do you apprehend would be 
the danger of taking this title ! 

" Wbitbloce. — The danger, I think, would be this : 
one of the main points of controversy betwixt ns 
and our adversarìes is, whether the govemment of 
this nation shall be established in a monarchy, or in 
a free state or commonwealth; and most of our 
fliends bave eigaged with us upon the hopes of 
having the govemment settled in a free state, and, 
to effect that, bave undergone ali their hazards and 
difficulties; they being persuaded, thoogh I think 
much mistaken, that under the govemment of a 
commonwealth they shall enjoy more liberty and 
tight, both as to their spiritual and civil concem- 
ments, than they shall under monarchy , the pressnres 
and dislike whereof are so fresh in their raemories 
and sufferings. Now, if your excellency shidi take 
«pon you the title of king, this state of your cause 
iFÌil be tfaereby whoUy determined, and monarchy 
established in your person ; and the question will be 
no more, whether our govemment shall be by a 
monarch 0T4iy a free state, but whether CromweU 
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«r Stuart shall be our king.and monarch: and that 
^nestion, wherein before so great parties of the na- 
ilon were engaged, and which was uniyersal, will, by 
these meansjbecome in effect a private controversy 
only : before, it was national, what kind of govem- 
ment we should bave ; now, it will become particulary 
who sball be our govemor, wbether of the family of 
the Stoarta or of the family of the Cromwella. 
Thus, the state of our controversy being totaihr 
changed, ali those who were for a commonwealth 
(and they are a very great and considerable party), 
having their hopes therein frustrated, will desert 
you, — ^your hands will be weakened, your interest 
straitened, and your cause in apparent danger to be 
niined. 

" Cromwell. — ^I confess you speak reason in this ; 
but what other thing can you propound, that may 
obviate the present dangers and difficulties wherein 
we are ali engaged? 

*' Whitelock. — ^It will be the greatest difficulty to 
find out such an expedient. I bave had many tiiuiga 
in my private thoughts upon this business, some of 
whi0lv perhaps are not fit or safe for me to comma- 
nicate. 

"Cromwell. — ^I pray, my lord, what are thejrt 
You may triist me with them ; ihefe shall no preju- 
dice come to you by any private discourse betwixt 
US; I shall never betray my friend ; you may be as 
free with me as with your own heart, and shaU never 
Buffer by it. 

" Whitelock. — ^I make no scniple to put my life 
and fortune in your excellency^s band — and so I 
ahadl, if I impart these fancies to you ; which are 
weak, and perhaps may prove offensive to your ex- 
cellency ; therefore, my best way will be to smother 
them. 

** Cromwell. — Nay, T prithee, my Lord Whitelock, 
let me know them : be what they will, they cannot 
be i^ensive to me, but I shall tSke it kinoly from 
K8 
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yon: tberefoTOiIpra^fdoiìoitco&eciBltlièsetlioiitiUa 
of yours from yourfatthful friend. 

*' WfixtBLocK.— Your excellency bonoQ» me withj 
a titie far above me ; and, smce you are pieaaed to 
«ommand it, I shall discover to you my thou^hts 
J^ei:ein, and Imffibly desire you not to take in ili pari 
lurbat t shall say unto you. 

'* Crou^viell.-^I shall not ; bnt I shall take it, as I 
«aid, very kkidly from you. 

" Whitblock. — Give me leaye, then, first te con- 
aider your excellency's t;onditton« You are enTi- 
i-osed Wìth 8>ecret enemies. UjfKm the subdniiigr of 
the public enemy, the officers or your army aecomt 
(heraselves ali victors, and to have bad an equal 
share in the conquest with you. The success whick 
Ood hath given us hath nòt a little elated their 
minds ; and many of them are bnsy and turbulent 
spirits, and are not without their designs hów they 
may dismount your excellency, and some of them* 
sehres get up into the saddle ; hòw they may bring 
you down, and set up themselves. They want no 
counsel and encouragement herein, it may be, from 
some members of parliament, who may be jealous 
of your power and greatness, lest you should grow 
too hig^ fot them, and in time overmaster tSem , 
and they will plot to bring you down first, or to clip 
your wmgs. 

" Cromwell.-^! thank you that you so fuUy con- 
sider my c(»ìdition; it is a testimony of your love to 
me and car^ of me ; and you have rightly considered 

. it ; and I may Bay, without vanity, that in my condi- 
tion yoors is invcdved, and ali our friends ; and those 

,tfaat plot my.ruin wiU hardly hesx your continuànce 
in any condition worthy of you. Besides this, tba 
oause itself may possiblyreceive some disadvantage 
by the struggbngs and contentions among your- 
sélves. "^Butwhat, sìr, are your tbougfatsiòr prevea- 
tkm of those mischiefs that bang over wa faeads 1 



«Me lo oomider tlM coftditiom lof the JCmt efSeùt9. 
Vbùa prìBce beiiiff w>w, by yoar yalour, and tbe ra&- 
cess which God hath gìven to the parìiameDt aad to 
the «my under yonr connnand, riMiuced to a very 
low condttion, both he and ali about him cannot but 
be very iacUnable lo hearken to any terme whereby 
their lost hopee raay be revived of bis being restored 
to the crowB, and they to their fbrtunes and native 
country. By a private treaty with him, yon may 
Mcinre yourself, and your friends and their fortones; 
yoQ may «fake yotrrself and your posterity aa g^reat 
"vA permanent, to aU hnman probability, aa ever any 
«object was, and provide ior your friend?. You may 
pot suoh limita to monarchical power aa will aecure 
eor spiritual and civil liberties, and you may aecure 
the cause in which we are ali engaged ; and thia 
may be effiBctaally done by havin^ the power of the 
niìmia cofitinued in youraelf, and whom you ahall 
agree upon after you. I propound, therefore, for 
your ezcellency to send to the Kin^ of Scots, and 
to bave a private treaty with him for thia pnrpose : 
and I beseech you to pardon wbat I bave said U|)on 
the occasion ; it is out of my affection and service 
to yoor excellency, and to aU bonest men ; and I 
Irarably pray you not to bave any jealousy thereupon 
of ny approved faithfulness to your exceUency, and 
to this commonwealth. 

"Cromwcll.—- I bave not, I asaure you, the leaart 
distmst of your faithfulness and friendship to me, 
aod to the cause of this commonwealth ; and I tbii^L 
yoQ have much reason for wbat you propound . BfU 
a uà matter of so high tmportance and difficultyj thai 
it d^erves more time of consideraHon and debate ihan 
ii at present aUmoed us, We shaU therefore take u 
fitrik^ time to discourse ofit,^ 

Crotnwen, <finding that if monarchy were to be 
restoiwd, the sovereìgn would be selected from the 
Heaae ^f Stuart, resolved to send awav ttfsm Enir- 
land the young Duke of Glouceater, whom he had 
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already be^n to vie w in the ligiit of a riral. This 
prìnce, who had remained under the chargeof Mild- 
may, governor of Carìsbrooke Castle, was, a short 
time after the conference just descrìbed, advised to 
go abroad with his tutor, and to tàke up bis residence 
at the court of his sister, the Princess of Onnge. 
The sum of Uve hundred pounds.was granted to ae- 
fray the expense of his journey. Whitelock himself 
was soon s^terward sent into anhonourable exile, as 
ambassador to Christina Queenof Sweden; it being' 
the intention of the future Protector to remove from 
the scene of action ali who were not disposed to 
promote his views, as the successor of Charles 
Stuart. , 

Cromwell, unwilling to reliuquish his object, sum- 
moned frequent meetings of his militaVy council and 
politicai partisans. He submitted to them that it was 
now absolutely necessary for their own preservation 
to dissolve the parhament ; and suggested that the 
sovereign authority should he placed for a time in 
the hands of a commission, consisting of forty per- 
sons, chosen from the army, the senate, and the 
council of state. He acknowledged, that if this end 
could be attained with the conseht and by a vote of 
the House, it would be more regular, and less likely 
to rouse the apprehensions of those at a distance ; 
but he recommended, nevertheless, that, if the mem- 
bers could not be induccd to adopt this useful expe- 
dient, it should be carried into effect by means over 
which they could bave no control. The meeting 
was divided in their sentiments on this important 
and most hazardous measure. Several sided with 
the general, and were willing to admit the alternar 
tive of force, should the parliament prove obstinate. 
Whitelock, on the contrary, with the majority of the 
civilians, endeavpured to dissuade him from so vio« 
lent a resolution ; representing the attempt to dissolve 
the House as extremely dan^^erous, and the forma- 
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tion of thè pfoposed ccHmcil or couuniBsiodì 9b ipàìiè 
mtconstitotional. 

It was necessary, once more, ibr Crorawell to 
sabmit to delay. His first step to the throne was 
meant to be laìd on the ruìns of pailiiunent, the nezt 
to be Bopportod by the council of forty. It was his 
mteniion to remoTe every institution, whether legis- 
lative or executive, which had the appearance of 
haring been fonnded npon the originai prìnciples of 
the English constitution. The proposed council 
woiild bare been moulded accordine to his wìshes, 
or, at ali erenta, he counted upon being able to secare 
a majority of their number, whom he could render 
si^bservient to his future plana. But he could <nùt 
yet carry aiong with him those powerfulminds upon 
whom he was most accustomed to lean ; and there- 
fore he postponed for a few months the grand meas» 
nre upon which the fortunes of the commonwealth 
were saspended. 

The beginning of 1653 found the legislature occa- 
ùonally occupied with the question, which they were 
uever long allowed to forget, respecting the time and 
manner of supplying their own successors. The act 
wl^h they introduced for that purpose was loaded 
with conditions extremely offensire to the whole 
anny. It provided, for ezample, that the members 
then sitting should be coontod as members of the 
new parliament, without beingretumed by their 
constitoents ; uid, moreover, that they should be 
constdered as a committee to pronounce upon the 
▼alidity of the election of the new representatives» 
and or their individuai fitness to undertake the trust 
which was aboot to be confided to them. The offi- 
cers in the House remonstrated against these provi* 
sions, as obviously intended to perpetimte the power 
of the obnoxious junto ; and consequently became 
more rbconciled to the scheme proposed by the gen<* 
eral for rooting them out altogetber, and for esti^ 
liiriiing a govemment on a new and independent baaia. 
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Cromwell, on the 19th of Aprii, assembled bis firiends 
at his house Sn Whitehall, where he repéated the 
arguments which he had so often employed) io con- 
vince them of the selfìsh motives which actuated I 
the majority of the Commons ; of their resolatìon to 
retain the power which the course of events had 
thrown into their hands ; and of the necessity of 
putting an end to an ambitious cabal, which had 
proved itself incorapatible with the prosperity and 
advanceraent of ali other classes of men in the state. 
Whitelock and Widdrìngton renewed their precau- 
tions, and magnified the nazards which might occnr, 
whether they should fail or succeed in their attempt ; 
but St. John and others, upon whose resolution the 
general had the greatest reliance, admitted that 
things had now reached such a crìsis as mìght admit 
the application of unwonted remedies. 

Next day intelligence was conveyed to Cromwell 
that the Commons, who probably had received notice 
of what was intended by the council at Whitehall, 
were about to pass the bill for their own dissolution, 
encumbered with ali the provisions to which the 
military had objected. So eager were the members 
to anticipate the violence meditated by their armed 
servants, that they had resolved to hurry the meas- 
ure through the different stages without the formality 
of engrossment Harrison is said ** most sweetly 
and humbly" to bave conjured them to pause before 
they should take so important a step; while In- 
goldsby availed himself of the interrai to inform the 
general of what was about to take place. It was 
time to act, and he hesitated not a moment ; but 
ordering a company of soldiers to rcpair to the 
House, he entered and took his seat on one of the 
outer benches. 

So intense was the observation directcd towards 
Cromwell, that his looks, his dress, his attitude, 
bave been recorded b3r ali the annalists of the pehod. 
He had on a plain suit of blaqk clothes, with gray 
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womted «tockings. At first he seetned io lìsten 
with interest to the debate, and manifested no in- 
teation to interrupt the proceedings ; bat when the 
Speaker was about to pnt the question, he beckoned 
10 Harrison, who sat opposite to him, and said, 
"This is the time; I must do it." Upon this he 
arose, put off his hat, and began to address the House 
in a mild tone, and in lanffuage expressive of modesty 
and approbation. As he went on, howe^er^ his 
speechbecame animated, and his remarksless meas- 
uied, ontil at length he gave way to the most 
vehement and personal abuse. He charged the 
members with self-seeking and profaneness, with 
the frequent denial of justice, and numerous acts of 
' oppression ; with idolizing the lawyers, the Constant 
advocates of tyranny ; with neglecting the men who 
had bled for them in the field, that*^ they might gain 
the Presbyterìans who had apostatized from the 
cause ; and with doing ali this in order to perpetuate 
their own power and to replenish their own purses. 
fiat their time, he said, was come : the Lord had 
disowned them ; he had chosen more worthy Instru- 
ments to perform his work. Here he was inter- 
mpted by one of the membei^s, who declared that 
he never before heard language so unparliamentary 
aod offensive, and the more so, too, because it was 
uttered by their own servant whom they had too 
fondly cherished, and whom by their unprecedented 
bounty they had raised to the elevation on which 
he now stood. At these words Cromwell put on 
bis hat, and stepping forward from his place, ex- 
claimed, '' Come, come, sir, I will put an end to your 
prating/^ For a few seconds, apparently agitated 
by the most violent passions, he paced up and down 
the hall ; aiid then stamping on the floor, he cried 
aloud, *' You are no parliament ! I say you are no 
parhament ! Bring them in, bring them in." In- - 
stantly the door opened, and Colonel Worseley eur 
tered» foUowed by a number of musketeers. *' This," 
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•xclaimed Sir Harry Vane, ** is not lionesi It_ 
agaiiist morality and common honesty." ** 
Harr} Vane!" replied Cromweil, <«0, Sir Ha 
Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vana! 
He might bave prevented this. But he is a jugfflerj 
«od has not common honesty himself." From Van6 
he tumed to Whitelock, on whom he poured a toi^ 
rent of abuae : then pointing to Challoner, *^ There,**' 
he cried, *' sits a drunkard ;" next looking at Martea 
and Sir Peter Wentworth, "There are two whore- 
maaters.'* Afterward, aelecting différent membeni 
in eucceaaion, he described them as dishonest and 
corrupt livers, a ahame and a scandal to the profea- 
aion of the gospel. Checkìng himaelf, however, aU 
at once in nia career of vituperation, he wheeled 
roopd to the soldiera, and dosired them to clear the 
House. The Speaker refused to withdraw unless he 
were compelied to leave the chair; npon which 
Hanison led forward two of the military to make a 
show of force, an4 laying his hand on Lenthal, as- 
aisted him to descend. About eighty members, 
aniong whom were Algempn Sidney, followed the 
example of their president, and moved towards the 
door: upon which Cromweil resumed his address. 
*^ It is you," he exciaimed, " who haye forced me to 
do this. I bave sought the Lord day and night, that 
he would rather slay me than put me on the doing 
of thìa work !" Aiderman Alien took advantage of 
these words, and told him that it was not yet too 
late to undo what had just been dona ; but Cromweil 
instantly charged him with having defrauded the 
public to the amount of some hundred thoosand 
pounds as treasurer of the army, and delivered him 
mto custody until he should answer for his pecul»- 
tion. When ali had retired, he fixed his eyes on 
the mace, and said, ** What shall we do with this 
fool's bauble ? Here, carry it away.** Then snatch- 
ing tbe act of dissolution from the hands of the clerk, 
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he ordCTed the doon to be locked, and, in the micbl 
of hi8 gaard, retnrned to WhitehaU.* 

WMtelock remarks, that '* among ali the parìia* 
meni men, of whom many wore swords, not one 
offered to draw hia weapon ag;aìnst Cromwell, or to 
make the least resistance ; but ali tamely departed.** 
The lord-commissioner himself was present on that 
memorable occasion, and received bis share of 
the abuse which was so freel)r lavished by the 
general ; hot it is probable that, when he wrote bis 
memorìals, he had forgotten the impression made 
by the attendance in the House of twenty mu»- 
keteers with loaded pieces, ready to fire at the first 
indiyidual who should attempt the life of their chief. 

When Cromwell arrìved at Whitehall with the 
mace and keys of the Lower House of parliameiit, 
and the act of dissolution in bis pocket, he found 
the council of officers waiting his return with no 
«man anxiety. He related to theni his exploit, and 
concluded bv assurìng them, that when he went to 
the House, he did nòt think to bave done what he 
finaUy did. " But,** said he, *' perceiving the spirit 
of God so strong upon me, I would no longer consult 
flesh and blood." 

We are informed by Ludlo w, that this bold measure 
did not give satisfaction to ali the army. Some of 
the officers, well affected to the commonwealth, 
repaired to the general, and required an exphmation 

** Wt ymn taboulig ben in tbe Boote ooaiiaeCtopiitaBeiidIo 
' and to'caU anotber. I deaired tbe paasing of it wiUi ali 



ny eoiil. t^e queatkm waa pattlng fbr it wtien our general afeood vp 
lod atopped tlie queaUon, aod called in hia lievtonant, with tfw» ttea oT 
m eka nar a , with thair baia on tbeir taeads, and tbeir gina loaden with 
talMar Ofor ganaral told na we ahoald ait no longer to ebeat the people. 
TbeSpaakar, a atoatman, waa net wUling to go. He waa ao neUe, tlMt 
te frowMd, and aaid ha woold not come otu of the ebair tiU he waa 
pluakad mai whioh waa qolckly done without mnch compliment by twa 
•Dldian, and the mace taken : and tbere waa an end of the third eatata 
ri«k**-^oaT»fi«e Diary, nà. ili. p. 99. 

Ite apaÉJMr ia flfar Aitbir Hailerìg ; and hia taatiraony ren^vea ali 
àabtft«mtbalh0C,tbattiivHcNiaeioteiuled to prooeed to ita own dla- 
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of hi8 uniisual proceedings ; allegìog l^at the 
they were now going could only lead io min 
confusion. He stilled their murmurs with an 
surance that he would do much more good io ih 
country than could ever be expected from the par-I 
liament ; and made so many professions of patriotioi 
feeling, that t)iey resolved to wait the course oÌi 
eventa rather than come to a downhgbt quandi 
with him before bis intentions could be fully uiown« i 
Colonel Okey, however, suspecting that the end 
would be bad, as the means were so hypocrìtical, 
asked Desborough what could be passing in the mind 
of Cromwell when he praised the parliament so 
highly to the council of officers, and yet proceeded 
almost immediately afterward to eject them with so 
much scorn and contempi? The other replied, 
*' Th^t if ever the general droUed in bis life, he had 
drolled then ;" that is, he had resolved tò amuse bis 
brethren in arms until bis plana should be rightly 
digested and fully matured. 

In the aftemoon of the day on which he had 
dispersed the Commons, Cromwell proceeded to 
the council of state, accompanied by Lambert and 
Harrison. The members had met at the usuai place, 
and were employed in transacting business as if 
nothing reoiarkable had occurred. At bis entrance 
the genera] said, '^ Gentlemen, if you are met bere 
as private persons, you sball not be disturbed, but 
if as a council of state, this is no place for you ; 
and since you cannot but know what was done at 
the House in the moming, so take notice that the 
parliament is dissolved." To this Bradshaw, who 
appears to have been president, made answer, *^ Sir, 
we bave heard what you did at the House in the 
moming, and before many hours ali Ensland will 
hear it ; but, sir, you are mistaken to think that the 
parliament is dissolved, for no power under heaven 
can dissolve them but themselves, therefore take 
you notice of that.'* Something more was said to 
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tlie lame purpose by Sir Arthur Hazlerìg, Mr. Loye, 
I and If r. Scot ; after whìch, the council perceiving 
I that they were under violence, consented to with* 
i draw. 

In tìie month of the foUowing My, at the meeting 
of his new parliament, Cromwell took occasion to 
ezplain the grouods of his conduct on the ^th of 
Aprii. His speech is rery long and intricate» but an 
attentiye reader ms^ discover that his principal 
charges against the House which he had dissolved 
rested on two points ; namely, their unwillin^ess 
to separate ali at once, and their desire to admit, by 
successive elections, a number of the more moderate 
Piesbsrierians. To consent to a complete dissolu- 
tion was, said they, to leave the country for several 
veeks entirely without a government, because the 
council of state, which was nominated by the 
House, must bave ceased to exist the very moment 
that the parliament divested themselves of power. 
For this reason they urged the necessity of retaining 
the old members as a part of the future representa- 
tive, and of allowing them to hold their seats, at least 
until the elections should bave taken place in the 
different counties and boroughs to which writs were 
to be addressed. 

Cromwell saw in this pian the defeat of his dearest 
hopes ; and his fears were increased when he found 
that.it was further intended to open the gates of the 
House to those who had formerly been expelled for 
their moderation, and who were now known bv the 
appellati on of neuters. This denomination inciuded 
many of the Presbyterian interest who had not 
consented to the death of the king, nor co-operated 
with the army in any of those violent measures bV 
means of which that catastrophe was accomplishea. 
To admit that class of men into the House was, the 
general well knew, to resign the power of the sword, 
and to consent that he and his officers should retire 
into private life, on a diminished pay, and stripped 
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of the commanding inflaence which they had ez- 
ercised since the period of the Self-denying Oiidi- 
nance. '* We were bold to teli them that none of | 
that judgment — ^the Presbyterian — ^who had deserted 
this cause and interest, should have any power 
therein. We did think we should profess it, we 
had as ^od delìver up our cause into the banda of 
any, as mio the hands of such as had deserted us or 
were as neuters ; for it is one thing to love a brotherj 
to bear with and love another in matterà of religion, 
and another thing to bave anybody so far set in the 
saddle as to command ali the rest of bis brethren up 
against him.?' 

In short, it is manifest that Cromwell and bis 
military council had discovered that the "states- 
men,^^ as they were called in contradistinction to 
the army, were fast becoming adepts in that sbrewd 
policy of which they themseWes had supplied so 
many examples. Had the bill for dissolution passed, 
and the elective franchise been restored to fuu oper- 
ation throughout the kingdom, the general could not 
bave opposed the scheme of bis adversaries withoutj 
rousing the indignation of the people, and subjecting 
bimself to the charge of attacking thebr liberties. 
By interposing bis authority at the moment which 
he selected, he limited the dispute to a body of men 
who, Oli various accounts, had ceased to he popular 
and thereby exemplified once more bis great politicai 
wisdom, or his uncommonly good fortune. 

Thus fell the celebrated parliament which con- 
ducted with so much ability the arduous struggle of 
the civil war ; maintained the honour of their country 
.abroad ; and, by their victories at sea, paved the way 
for the transcendent power and fame to which Crom- 
well afterward attained. In the course of twelve 
years, indeed, they had attacked as well as defended 
the liberties of their countrymen ; for it cannot be 
denied that, while advocating the abstract prìnciples 
of freedom, they not unfrequentiy tanctioned mea- 
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sores tpdte inconsistent with the practical enjojrment 

of civil rights, , Among them were a few patriota 

who really lovecl their native land, and consulted to 

the best of their ability for its highest interests, both 

dnring the hot cpntentions which accompanied the 

war, and also in the settlement of the govemment, 

when their enemies were compelled to lay down 

their arms. But there were others who forgot the 

commonwealth in the pursuit of their individuai for- 

tnnes ; and hence the suspicion which justly attached 

to the latter class had been so generally extended 

to the whole, that when they were tumed out by 

the bayonets of Crom well, no voice was heard either 

to pity or condole. The members of the Long Par- 

liament were seen skulking to their houses as if 

their exertions in the public cause had never excited 

either hope or fear in the breast of an Englishman. 

They were even pursued by ridicule and contempt. 

Hardly were they concealed in their dweUings, when 

the army and navy addressed the lord-general, de- 

claring that they would live or die, stand or faU, in 

snpport of bis measures ; while the fanatics in every 

part of the country, satisfìed that the reign of the 

saints was about to commence, chanted hymns of 

triumph over their fall. They magnifìed the name 

of the Lord, who had brokenthe mighty and cast 

the proud down to the ground ; they hailed the ap- 

proach of the fifth monarchy, the kingdom of Christ, 

which they hoped was about to he estabhshed in the 

renovated commonwealth.* 

*Tbe fotlowing letterstiows the fteling which preTailed in eertain 
qurteTB. It i0 entitied " the Humble and Thankftii Congratalation of 
lome that fear the Lord in the coanty of Herefbrd, who are the amallett 
and Qoworthiest in the nation. 

*' >fler 80 many throes and pangay-serere conteats between the powen 
ofttM world and the interest orChrì8t->we conceive the great and long* 
desired reromiation ia near the birth. We blesa the God of heaven who 
bath ealled yoo Ibrth and iedd you on, not only in the high placeo of the 
ffleld, making you. a terror to the eneroy, but alao (among thoae mighty 
«DM whom God hath leti) to the diasoiving of the late pariiament 

*'(^my laPd, wbat are you that you atoraid he tbe inatramantio 
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Two da3r8 after he had dispereed the parllament, 
Cromwell and bis officerà issued a declaration, ex- 
plainjng to the public at large the motives which had 
prompted tbeiu to that proceeding. They spoke 
witb mach bitterness against the bill which had been 
OQ the point of passing into a law for the diseohitiou 
of parhament, and which they represented as an 
attempt to perpetuate the power of the nation in the 
bande of a few individuals, under pretence of giving 
to the people an opportunity oÌ electing membérs 
for the vacant couuties. They stated that it was 
their wish to devolve the supreme authority for a 
time upon persons of integrity and piety ; but tbat 
having in vain trìed every argument to induce the 
legislature to entcr into their views, the army had 
at length found ^themselves under the necessity of 
executing the measures with a strong band, and of 
dismissing that assembly. 

late tlie nation (tom oppression to libertie, flrom tbe lisnifs ofeorrvfit fw^ 
somi to the saints ! And wtio are we that we abooid Ihre Co aaa Umm 
daya wbicti our foihera longed to aee, and reap tli« liarveatof their hopea ! 
To b« iowe in our owne eyea, when God lifteth uà, la a trae teattmonia 
of taumility and uprlgbtnesse. No action ofaervioe or bonour ever «wallad 
the bosom ofChrist ; him, we beliere, yoti make your patterae. 

** Let the bigh praiaea of God be io our mouttaa, and the (leneratiooa to 
come teli of bla wondera. Let the Improvement of tMa opportunity ba 
ytmr core and our prayer, that yon may follow the Lan^ ivhiibenMMver 
Ile coetfa, and we alteiid yoa witb our persona, petitiona, puraea, livea, 
and ali that la dear to uà " Signed by thirteeu "* in the oame of many 
more." 

The expectatlona oPthe rojaliata were likewiaa eidtad, batj^fcoaraa, 
towarda a diflbrent object. An aniuaing ballad, puhUabed at liie time, 
recorda the demiae of the Rnmp in very appropriate langu^ge, and a 

T otber thinga, tbe fbtiowing opinion : 

** Some thlnlc that Cromwell with Charleaia agread. 

And aay *twinne food poliey if if were ao, 
Laat the Hollander, Frencb, the Dane, and thaSweat' 

Do bring blai agaia wbeiher be will orno. 
** And now I would gladly conclude my a 



With a prayer, aa ballada are woHt lo do ; 
!ut yet ni Ibrbear, (br I think ere t be long, 
We may bave a king and a parliaiMiM tao." 



ELUa'a Originai UtUn, U I 
ìrol.itt.|Kaflkin. 
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On the last day of Aprìl a declaration appeared in, 
tbe naine of Cromwell alone, aa captain-general of 
the forces, giving notice that a council of state wouM 
be appointed, io watch over the peace and safety of 
the commonwealth, and to superìntend the present 
management of paìAic affairs. He appeani to have 
resenred to himself the privilege of nominating the 
counsellors, whose numfoer amonnted to thirteen. 
Nine were selected from the military, to whom were 
added four civilians, Strictland, Pickering, Carew, 
and Moyer. A considerable difference of opinion 
had indeed prevailed as to the proper number of 
members of which this deliberative body shouid 
consist. Some proposed that H shonld be limited 
to ten ; others, particnlarly Harrison, recommended 
seventy, after the model of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; 
while a third party voted for thirteen, in imitation 
of C^rist and bis twelve apostles. This last number 
was adopted ^a equatly scriptural and more eonve* 
nient. Sir Henry Vane, even after the insuits in- 
liicted upon him on the 20th of Aprii, is said to bare 
been offered a seat in this select council; but he 
repUed, that though the reign of the saints was be- 
gun, he would deier bis share in it tiU he shoukl go 
to heaven.* 

At this period the whole power of England, and, 
we may add, of Scotland and Ireland, was in the 
hands of one man, who was, a few years before, a 
private citizen in an obscure country town. He 
had, by a formai array of judicial proceedings, taken 
away the life of the king ; succeeded by other means 
in putting an end to the House of Lord» ; and more 
recently driven from their post, under dread of mà- 
itary execntion, the representatives pf the people, 
the sole remaining branch of Ihe goyernment. But, 
bold andambitious as he was, he felt that the ground 

which he had oocupied was not sufficiently fina to 

I «llllll0ir,TOl.l>piilOS. 
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Biipport the edifica wbich he meant io erectiqKui ìL 
The gréat majority of the nation was against him 
The royalists, wbo ]ooked on with satisfaction while 
he was employed in scattering their old enemies at 
Westm instar, would not bave consented to sacrifico 
the claims of Charles ; the Presbyterìans, whom he 
had declared he would not admit into the parliament, 
were decidedly beatile to bis pretensions as thè per- 
manent head of the government ; and the republican 
party in the army, the most formidable of ali bis 
opponents, were deternùned to turn their swords 
against him, sbould he presume to seat bimself or 
the vacant throne. 

Every cpnsideration, tberefore, connected witl 
the perilous predicament in wbich he was now 
placed, induced him to temporize. We are accord- 
mgly informed tbat, a few days after he had effaced 
the civil authority, he sent for Major Salloway and 
Carew, to whom he complained of the great weight 
of affairs wbich had fallen upon him, in consequence 
of the measures wbich he had been compelled to 
adopt towards the parliament; affirming, tbat the 
thoughts of the awful consequences thereof made 
bim trerable; and therefore desired them to free 
bim from the temptation wbich might be laid before 
him ; and for tbat purpose to go immediately to the 
chief-justice St. John, Mr. Selden, and some otbers, 
aiid endeavour to persuade them to draw up some* 
instrument of government wbich might take the 
power out of bis banda. To tbis^ajor Salloway 
replied, with great simplicity, ** The way, sir, to free 
you from tbis temptation is for you not to look upon 
yourself to be under it, but to rest persuaded that 
the power of the nation is in the good people of 
England, as formerly it was." Cromwell, perceiv- 
ing by this answer that he was better understbod 
than ne could bave wisbed, fell upon another expe- 
dient before be woidd ope]]l3r discover bimself; ap- 
pointipg a meeting of the chief officen of the anny 
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to be lield at Whitehall, in order to consider whal 
was fit to be done in this exigency. 

In the mean time, however, he exercised the pre- 
rogatile of an unlimited monarch. He proceeded to 
conclude a treaty with the Portuguese ambassador; 
he suspended or displaced four judges, and made 
two new appointments ; he nominated new commis- 
sioners of the treasury and admiralty ; and continaed 
the monthly assessment of 190,000/. for an additional 
half-year. In these measures, it is true, he pro- 
ceeded with the advice of his council of state, a body 
which he himself had formed, and who, consequently» 
had no choice but to co-operate with him in aU bis 
piane. 

It soon appeared expedient to the military jnnto 
that the great council of the nation should be again 
assembled in some forni orother; it being impos- 
sible that the people of England could long submit 
to be goTemed by a dozen of general officerà, who 
had scarcely had time to lay aside their harness. 
Cromwell at this epoch was more fervent than usuai 
in his prayers aua preaching ; and, if we may be- 
lieve the assertions of his friends, his eamestness 
was frequently rewarded by comifiunications from 
the Holy Spirit.* It was at length resolved that 
the lord-general and his council of war, even with- 
ont the concurrence of the council of state, should, 
of their own authority, nominate a parliament, con- 
sisting of men distinguìshed by hohness of life and 
piety of conversation. The ministers of the con- 
gregational churches in the several counties, whose 
assistance had been solicited, sent retums of per- 
8008 '^faithful, fearing God, and hating covetous- 
ness,'' who were deemed qualifìed for this high and 
important trust ; and from these, without even the 
pretext of a public election, Cromwell and his offi- 
cerà chose about a hundred and fifty, to serve for 
certain j^aces in the three klngdoms. To each 

•Thttlow,Tol. i. p. S9^ a06 ; Ungard, to1.zì. pi 184. 
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member thus appointèd wtfs sent a writ of summonSf i 
under the signature of the general ; requiring his i 
personal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day» 
to take upon himself the office of a national repre- I 
sentative.* Whatever might he the surprise of 
certain* individuala when they received their com- 
mission, it is remarkable that onl^ two refused to 
accept; the greater number regardmg the utiwonted 
mode of their election as a positive cali from 
heaven.t 
It was on the 4th July, 1653, that this famous par- 



* The (bllowing ta the (bnn of the i 
" I, OHTer Cromwell, Captaln General and Oominander-tii-ebi«r oTaU 
the armiee and foroea raiaed« and to be raUwd, withia this Common- 
wealth, do hereby ■iimmon and require yoa (boing one of the penons 
norolnated) peraonally to be and appear at the couD6U*ebamber «t 
Whileball, within the city of Weetmineler, npon the 4th day of July 
next ensuing the date hereof; thea and thera to take upoa yoa the nid 
truet, unto which yoa are hereby called, and appointèd to Mrf« m a 
nember fi>r the coanty of — ^ 

** And hereof you are not to ftlL 
*' Given under my hand and aeaL the day of 
Jane, 1663. 

**0,CtLomwmuJ' 
t Tliortow, Tol. I. p. tré. The (bllowing letler la inaerted aa a apeet- 
nea of the reoommendatlon oent by tlie ehnrehea who aeleota d Uia 
membera of Barbone*a Parliament :~ 

** Letler (Vom the people of Bedfiudahira, to the Lord Genoial Ciom- 
W«ll( and the eouncU of the army. 

<'May it pleaae yoor lordahip and the raot of the ooonoell of tbo 
army, 
« We (we trnet) the aenranta of Jemia Chriat, inhabitanta in tlio 
eonnty of Bedford, haveinge fteeh upon our hearta the aad^oppraa- 
aiona we bave (alonge wbile) groaned under fkwn the late pwlya* 
ment, and now eyeing and owning (through graee) the good band of 
God in ihia great tome of proridence, belng perenaded it is Aom tha 
Lord that you shouid be inatrumcnta in hia band at aueh a tinte as thia, 
tbr the eieetlng of auch pemoha whoe may go in and oot belbre hia 

Cupio in rigbteouaneaae, and governo these nationa in Judgment, wa 
Teinge eoaght the Lord for you, and hopeing that God wUl etili doo 
greate thinga by you, underatandlng tliat it ia in your beaita (throaah 
the Lord*a aaaistanee) to eatabliah aii autbority, eonaiating of man aMa 
loreing truth, fearing God, and haieing coTetouaneM ; and we haveing 
had some experience of men with u«, we bave jadged it oar duty to 
God, IO you, and to the reet of hia people, humbly to preaent two meo, ria. 
Natbaniell Taylor and John Croke, now juatieea of peaoe in our eonnty, 
whom wejudge in the Lord quallfled to manage a trust in the 
govemment. Ali which we humbly rsfbrre to your aerious 
tlons, and Mibocriba oar wam, thia IMi day or M$j, lOM.* 
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àmmkt asseilibled; on which occasion CromweU 
addressed them in a long speech, consisting of scrip- 
tural commentary and ghosUy admonition. ''I 
confessa' says he, " I never looked to see soch a 
day as this, — ^it may be, nor you neither, — when 
Clurist ahould be so owned as be is at this day, and 
in this work. God manifests it to be the day of the 
power of Christ, having through so much blood, and 
80 much trial as hath l^en upon this nation, made a 
willing people ; he makes tlds one of the greatest 
mercies, next to bis own Son, to bave bis people 
called to the supreme authority. God hath owned 
his Son, and he hath owned you, and made you to 
own hìm. I confess I never looked to bave^ seen 
snch a day ; I did not. Pechaps you are not known 
to one anotber's face; I am confident you are 
strangers, comìng from ali parts of the nation a» 
you do ; but we sball teli that indeed we bave not 
allowed ourselves in the choice of one person in 
whom we bad not this good hope, that there was 
faith in Jesus Christ, and love towards his people. 
Thus, God hath owned you in the e]^es of the 
nation, and b^ coming hither you own him, as it is 
in Isaiah, xliii. 21 — * This people,^ saith Qod, ' I have 
farmed for myself, thai they may show forth my 
prai$e.^^ He adds, in words which wiU admit 
of a meaning by no means creditable to his audi- 
enee, '* I tbi A it may be truly said that never was 
there a supreme authority consisting^ of such a 
body 88 you are."—" Own your cali," he adds, ** for 
it is of God. It is not long since this was known 
to you or us ; and, indeed, it hath been the way 
God hath dealt with us aU along, to keep thin^ 
from our eyes that we have seen nothing m ali his 
dispensations long beforehand, which is also a wit- 
ness, in some degree, of our integrity.— 1 sav you 
aro called with a high calUng, and wby sbouid we 
be afraid to say or think that this may be the door 
to oiher in the thinga which God hath. promised» 
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and bare been prophesied of, Bnd which he hath met 
the hearts of his people to wait for and expect t 
We know who they are that shall war with the 
Lamb against his enemies ; they shall be a people 
cailed and chosen, and faithful ; and God hath in a 
military way appeared with them, and for them, and 
now in these civil powers and authorìties; and 
these are not ili prognostications of the good we 
hope for. Indeed, I do think somewhat is ai the 
door; we are at the threshold, and therefore it be- 
comes US to lift up our hands, and to encourage onr- 
selvee in the Lord. Surely you are cailed by God 
to mie with him and for him ; and you are cailed to 
be faithful with the saints, who bave been some- 
what iustrumental to your cali/' 

The above speech is said, by the earliest biog- 
rapher of Cromwell, to bave been pronoonced in 
80 exceUent a manner as to manifest beyond al! 
doubt that the spirit of God was upon bim^ The 
address being ended, he delivered to them an ìnstm- 
ment, engrossed on parchment, and hearing his aeal 
and signature, by which, with ' the advice of his 
Gouncil of officers, he devolved and intrusted the 
supreme authority and eovernment of the comnon- 
wealtb into the hands or the persons there mei, and 
declared that they were to be acknowledged for that 
authority, to whom ali persons within this nation 
were to yield obedience and subjection : that they 
were to sit till the 3d day of November, 1654 ; and 
that three months before that time, they were to 
make choice of other persons to succéed them, 
who were not to sit longer than twelve months, ^d 
were then to determine respecting the succession 
of the goyernment.* 

The day succeedingthis inauguration was conse* 
crated by the new members to prayer and other 
religious duties. Thirteen of the most gifted of 

« WUMlMk, Leioenei^ Joanal, 1^ IM^ 
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thtfr nnaiber condncted their derotions, and 
préaòhed from eight in the monùng till siz in the 
ereninf ; and aeveral. affinned, that **they had 
neyer enjoyed ao much of the spirit and preaence of 
Ghriat in any of the meetings and exerciaes of reli- 
gion in ali their livea, aa they did on that day/* 

Bat it soon appeared that Cromwell and bis cho- 
sea aaints had mistaken each other'a character. 
The general had intended nothing more than to 
govem the nation through these pious instrumentat 
and to ttse them only aa a larger and more popular 
cooncil than either of the two which he had ahready 
ibrmed. But Barbone and his associates no aooner 
foond themaelTea in poaseaaion of power, than they 
reaolTed to make such a thorough reformation in 
eTery depertment of the state, as alarmed their 
maatMr as well as his armed colleagues ; wbo now 
began to apprehend in eamest that the elect were 
«boni to govem the earth. They intended to abol« 
iah tiie Court of Ohancery, to repeal ali the old 
lawa, and to compile a new system of statutea, 
which eveiy Englishman mightread and understand. 
It was saia that they memit to make the law of 
Moaea the baais and model of their improved code. 
In like maniier, tiiey attacked the few remaining 
ootWolto of the church establishment» particularly 
tithea, and the right of patronage^ or advowsons ; 
but fióding in the Old Testament some authorìty for 
paying the clergy from the fruita of the soil, they 
iieaitated as tò 3ie change whieh was recommended 
to tfawr adoption by thosé wfao thought that reli<^ 
gioa night bto more suitably supportod from a differ- 
ent reTenue. 

In short, the innovations which they contem- 
plated w«ra of so Sweeping a nature, that the more 
•ober pan of the community saw reason to fear the 
approacb of a revoiutioìi, which wouM strike deeper 
into the conatituttonal principles of the kingdom than 
the conquest either of the Danes or the Normans.' 

voLri.--M 
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The Anabaptists, in particular, who constituted the 
majority of the members, were less actuated by 
any regard to earthly things than by the expecta- 
tion of the Millennium, the reign of Christ upon 
earth, for whose approach they believed that they 
had been selected by God to prepare the way. Har* 
rison, and 9ome other enthasiasts, headed this 
party, and greatly perplexed the lord-general ; who 
once more, notwithstanding ali bis art, foond bis 
chosen instruments converted into the most deadly 
weapons, and which required only an able hand to 
tum soccessfuUy against bis life and power. The 
foUowers of Feakes and Powell, two eU>quent 
preachers among the Ànabaptiste, had alreaHy dis- 
covered that Cromwell was the man of sin, the old 
dragon, and the beast foretold in the Revelation ; 
and, moreover, that the great object of bis goyem- 
ment was to oppose the kingdom of Christ, and to 
support the interests of the pope, and of ali the 
other sinful powers, whose doom depended npon 
the rise of the fifth monarchy, so long promised to 
the faithful. 

It was therefore resolved in the military council, 
that these troublesome lejp^ìslators, whose " cali was 
of God," and every one of whom had ''faith in Jesus 
Christ and love to the people,** should he sent back 
to their respective panshes. ^ Cromwell found that 
he had done wrong in devolving the supreme power 
even onthose whom he hadinformed that they were 
*'called by God to rule with bim and for bim.*' He 
therefore instructed one of hid bfficers to more in 
the House that the members should forthwith repair 
to Whitehall, and give back their authority into the 
handsof himfrom whom they had receivedit. The 
Speaker immediately left the chair, and the Inde- 
pendente, to tb^ number of fifty, followed bim in a i 
body. The reformers, who did not amount to thirty, 
were paralyzedby this suddenmoyement, and threw : 
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fkems^resontbeirkneestopray.^ Whfletheywere 
80 employed two colonels entered and desiredthem 
to wiudraw. Thej asked for their warrant ; npon 
which they called in a company of soldiers, whom 
they ordered to clear the House, and take posseasion 
of the keys. 

The occurrence now described reilecta little credit 
on the sincerity of Cromwell. He had ever been a 
great advocate for reformincr the law and the churcb, 
particularly in the article of tithes ; and in bis varioos 
declamations against the manifold comiptions which 
prerailed in the nation he never omitted the expense 
and delay of le^ proceedinga, and the necesaity of 
a speedy alteration in the forma of process. But no 
aooner did the Little Parliament enter upon theae 
delicate aubjects, than he roused the suapicions of 
the clergy and lawyers, and turned their resentment 
against the proposed innovations of the legislature. 
He eyen circulated calumnies in regard to the mo- 
tives of the leading members ; insinuating it as one 
of their doctrines,«that liberty and property were 
not badges of the kinffdom of Christ ; and averring, 
that if their wild scnemes were not checked, the 
lawa of the landwould besubverted, freedom would 
be destroyed, and the gospel ministry enthrely 
aboliahed. 

So far, howeyer, did he carry bis dissimulation, 
that when the SpeaJcer and bis adherents arrìved at 
WhitehaU to resign their power, and had actnally 
drawn up a form of demission, he showed the utmost 
relnctance to comply with their wishes. Nay, m a 
speech to the following parliament, he protested, that 
00 far from having any nand in the measure, he was 
an absolute stranger to the design -till the greater 
nainber of the members carne to bim and delivered 
the instrument of their resignation into bis hands. 
"I bave," aays he, "appealed to God before you 
abaady; I know that it is a tender thing to make 
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«ppeth to Ck)d." CromweU htid now, in ahort» lo«t 

ali seofie of honour in politicai transactlons* ma 
made no scraple of sanctioning,bythe mostaolemn 
protestations, the most notorious falaehoods. Will 
any man beUeve, that a company of muaketeers 
could he marched into the parliameut-houae» and the 
remainingf members turaed out, without the know- 
ledffe of the commander-in-chief 1* 

The government of the country waa again in the 
banda of the general and hie officerà, But aa a 
proof that thia event had been anticipated, it is 
worthy of remark that every tbing waa.arranged for 
bis elevation to an office whicb conferred upon him 
ali that bis ambition longed for, except the name of 
Icing. It waa on the I3th of Decomber that hia in- 
trigues prevailed in breaking up the parliament, and 
on the i6th of the aame month he waa aolemnly 
inatalled as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. ThÌB ceremony 
took place in Weatminster Hall about one o*clock in 
the afternoon, at which hour he proceeded from the 
palace in bis coach, attended by aeveral thoaaand 
aoldiera, who lined the streeta and ocoupied the pub- 
lic buildinga. Hia retinue was graced by the lorda 
commiesionera of the great a^ the jndgea« and 
the council of state, while bis carriage waa aur* 
lounded by a life-guard, and many of the chiei 
officerà of the army splendidly attired. The gene- 
ral himself wàa dreaaed in a enit of black Telvei. A 
chair of atate with a rich carpet and cuahiona had 
been prepared. The persona officiating arranged 
themaelvea on the rigbt and loft of the principnl 
figure; a commiaaioner of the rreat aeal at each 
band, the judgea on both aidea, the lord-mayor and 
aldermen on the right, and the membera of Ibe 
eooncil on the left* 
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After the Institate of Ooyernment was read, which 
occupied about half an hour, Lisle, one of the keep- 
ers of the seal, administered an oath to the Protector, 
who continaed to stand uncovered ; bui no sooner 
had he signed this obligation than he was invited to 
take poseession of the chair ; which he did, at the 
same time putting on bis hat, the rest remaining 
bare-headed as before. The lorda-commissionera 
deliyered up to bis highness the purse and the seals, 
and the lord-mayor of liOndon bis sword, . which 
were presently returaed to them by the Protector. 
When he reached Whitehall, he went with bis at- 
tendants to the banqueting-house, where theyheard 
an exhortation made by Lockier, chaplain to bis 
highness : an observance which, as the introduction 
to a mUitary government, was concluded by the 
appropriate ceremony of three volleys discharged 
by the regiments in attendance. 

The title of the instrument by which this new 
authority was estabhshed, was the " Government of 
the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the dominions thereunto belongin£[ ;*' and 
the substance of ìt was, that the supreme legislative 
aathority should he vested in on^ person, and in the 
Commons in parliament assembled; that the Pro- 
tector should he assistedby a council, consisting of 
not fewer than thirteen or of more than twenty-one 
persona: that ali writs, commissions, and grants 
shoidd run ita bis name ; and that fròm him should he 
derived ali magistracy and honoura; that he should 
bave the command of the forces both by sea and 
land, and with bis council should bave the power of 
war and peace ; that no law should he suspended, 
altered, or repealed without the consent of parlia- 
ment; and that a parliament should he summoned 
every third year. It was directed, bowever, that, 
till the meeting of the first triennial parliament, in 
September, ie54, the Protector and council should 
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haye power to raise money for the public d^faUce, 
«nd to make rach lawg and orditiances m the weiinre 
of the natton mifht requlre. It was likewise |mtv» 
vkied, that ali ì^ìWs passed bj the pariiament shouid 
be presented to the Lord Protector for bis asae&t» 
and that if he did not grant it within tweiity daja, the 
billft should then t>ecome la w notwithstandiag. Eacli 
paTltament was to sit five months ; «nd tf aa inter- 
mediate pariiament waa csdled by the Loiid Pnrteotor 
it wae not tobe proroguednordiseolved within three 
months, unless with ite own consent. It was fixed 
that every person possessing an estate in landa or 
goods to the vaine of two hnndred pounde annually 
should have a vpte at the election of members of 
pariiament, exeept such as had been concemed in 
the war against the parhament, or in the rebellion in 
Ireland. It was ordered that the keeper of tlie seal, 
the treasurer, the ad mirai, the cfaief justices 4)f tke 
two benches, and the ehìef goveniors of Scotland 
and Irdand, should be nominated by pariiament, and 
in the intervals of pariiament by the Prote^r and 
council. It was determined, that as soon as might 
be a proTÌsion should be made for the maintesance 
of the clergy, more certain andless eontentiows ìhaaa. 
the way or tithes ; and that no person shooid be 
compelied to conform to the estaUished church,nor 
be any way restrained in the profession and «xereùe 
of bis religion, exeept the aidherents of popery «aà. 
prelacy. It was agreed thaft Oliver Cromwell «loiild 
ne declared Lord Protector for life and that in osse 
of bis demise, the council of state should assembLs, 
to the number of not fewer than thirteen, and im- 
mediately elect his successor.* 

In lòrming an estimate of ^e motives whiefa im- 
daced Cromwell to dissolve the Long PaTtiament,ii 
enght not to be iorgetten ^lat he himself immediately 

*ClMB«f«l]«M,p.lM. 
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atowari aeted apon tbe verjr ptineifilefl 'vMdi Ile 
ioadly condemoed in the leaders of l^ oelebmled 
9$8eiDÌ>ly. Vane and bis friends niaintained tiiat 
ù» country was not yet sufficiently aettled Iq he 
«Dtnieted with the irrìtating duty of a gmertl elec- 
tioa ; asd, iherefore, it was necessary Ihat a eertaìn 
XMuahnr of th^ old naembeie should Femain, not otiiy 
for th» purpoae of condueting the goyemment in the 
meaaliiney but also for instnicting, ia the forme ^f 
busineae, the new representatiTee who miffht he re- 
tamed. For the same reaeon, it was proiFìoed hy the 
bill wlùch was about to be passed wfien the greq^- 
dieiB entered the House, that there should not a) eny 
future period be a complete dissointion of the Com* 
mone, but that only a part of the members at ohe time 
should be retumed to their constituentsl It is re- 
markable, that in constituting this first parliament, he 
proceeded on the very ground now explained, and 
obviously for the same considerations ; aproof^ if 
any were wanted, that bis anger was kindled agamst 
the Rump, not for their practical errors in the con- 
doct of alfairs» but for showing too mueh politicai 
wisdom, and for arranging a scheme of govemment 
wMch would soon bave deprived the army of the 
dangevotts power which had fallen into their hands. 
Barbone's parliament, in like maomer» was dis- 
mùseed for beins^ too honest. There were in it^ no 
dMibt, several hot-headed fools who aimed at ira- 
practicable iraprovements, and laboured to bring tl^ 
Engtish people to a condition of simplicity and ia- 
aocence whicà bas neyer been attained in the social 
state. But, with few exceptions — the '^trepanners 
and spies" whom Cromwell had introduced— -th^ 
had the good of their coiuitry at heait, and would 
bave forced 4>n some changes, which, by reduciiy 
the army, must bave precluded the despoti^m on 
which me oouncil of officerà me^nt tp estaftAish 
thdr power. Fudingrtoo, that th^ were dispose^ 
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to aasert a degree of independence which he nerer 
intended they should possess, the general Joined in 
the calumnies with which they were aasailed ; in- 
creased the rìdicule which was directed agaìnst 
theìr proceedings ; and, finally, by creating a schisn 
in their body, drew over the venal and ambitioos to 
bis own raiULfl, and exposed the honeat fanatica to 
everlasting contempt. By these meana, howeyer, 
he attaìned the rank and authoribr which were con- 
ferred upon him on the 16th of December, 1653; 
when he found himaelf in the possession of a moro 
ampie treaaury, a finer navy, and more numerona land 
forces, than liad eyer supported the throne of Eog- 
landy or commanded the reapect of foreign atatea. 



CHAPTER IV. 



jPVvm tk9 Aeeuiim of CromweU to the Preteetorate, to ku DmA m 
Sqjtember, 1658. 

It hasbeen aaserted, that m the Inatitute of GoT- 
emment m^der which Oliver asaumed the aupreme 
power, the title of king waa origìnally engrosaed, 
. and that it waa only in compliance with the scniples 
of certain individuals whoae ambition had not yet 
been gratifiéd, that the word Protector waa alier- 
ward substituted. But the apjsellation in auch caaes 
i8 a mere sound ; and CromweU had determined to 
exercise the full rights of sovereignty, in the ciyfl 
aa well aa in the military cfepartment. As ia usuai 
on the accession of an hercditaqr monarch, he issued 
new patente to the judges, smd commiaaions to the 
porincipal officerà of the army ; obtaining, at the same 
time, a statate declaring it high treaaon to oompaos 
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or inagitie any Tioknee to the peraon or gofmf 
meot or the Lord Protector, or to revive the ckdms 
uid title of Charles Stuart. 

He aocepted, on the sanie ocoasion, the oongnu 
tnlations of foreign prinoes, through the medium of 
their ambassadors ; whom he received at his palace 
with ali the form and etiquette of the most ancient 
court. He had removed with his family to the 
apartments formerly occupied by the king, which 
were newly furnished in the most costly suid mag* 
BÌfieent style ; and in the banqueting room was 
placed a chair of state on a platform raised a few 
steps aboYe the lloor. Here the Protector stood to 
receive the ambassadors. These functionaries were 
instructed to make three reverences ; one at the ea- 
trance, the seeond as they advanòed up the room, 
and the third at the lower step of the elevation on 
which th^ protectoral throne was erected,— to eaoh 
of which his lordshìp answered by a slight iaolisa- 
tton of the head. When they had delivered their 
speeehes and heard the reply of his htghness, their 
retired, observing the same ceremonial with which 
they had entered. 

Bot Cromwell felt that, by ministering to his own 
ambition, he had lost the confìdence of his first and 
most ardent frjends. The republican party now be- 
came his bitterest enemies. He haddeceived them 
in the tenderest point, while he employed them bb 
Instruments for accompiishing his personal yiews, 
at every stage of his advancement. Some of the 
more violent preàchers did not hesitate to denounce 
him from the pulpit as a " dissembliqg, perjured vil- 
IaÌD, and to threaten him with a worse fate thaa had 
befallen the last tyrant.^' To check such freedomi, 
he threw several individuai into prison, and com- 
mitted to the Tower that long subservient aad 
unscrupulous partisan — Major General Harrìson. 
Alarmed with menaces of assassination, too, he let 
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loose hi8 toy ajpfainst the ro3ralÌ8t9, whom bo 
cluireed with the intention of putting him to deatb. 
He hanged Yoweili a wrongheaded schoolmaster,! 
and condemned to the punishment of a traitor a 
yQxmg man named Gerard, who declared with his 
dying breath that he had never given his consent to| 
any pian of marder. 

It required no amali management to aatisfv bis 
republican friends that his intentions were stili sin- 
cere and honest. The rise which he had ahready 
made looked like a step to kingship, which Jofajs 
€k>odwin had long represented as the " great Anti- 
christ that hindered Christ from being set oa the 
throhe." To these he declared with tears, that ha 
would rather have takon a shepherd^s staff thaii the 
protectorship, since nothing was more contrary to 
his genius than a show of greatness ; but he sa w it 
was necessary at that time to keep the nation from 
falling into extreme disorder, and from becoming 
open to the common enemy ; and, therefore, he only 
stepped in between the liviug and the dead, tiU Grod 
should direct them on what bottom tbey ought to 
settle: and he assured them, that then he would 
snrrender the heavy load lying upon him, with a joy 
equal to the sorrow with which he was affected 
wfaile under that show of dignity.* 

Some of the chief oflScers on the Irish establish- 
ment resigned their commissions, and others ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction in the strongest terme 
at the assumption of arbitrary power, and the de- 
struction of their favourite commonwealth. The 
majority, however, of the army stood faithful to his 
interests; amd by mixing favours with moderate 
coercion, he gained many of the less stem republic- 
!a{U3 ; who, on reflection, were less offended to see 
on the throne a man of the people, than a member 

* Bvmetìi OwA Tlmw, ToL L p. MM. . 
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of file detested house of Stuart. Ereii the zealot^ 
began Xo think that Cromwell was not, even as an 
eaemy of the saints and of their expected kingdom, 
80 much to be dreaded as a prince who claìmà the 
Bceptre as his personal rìgnt, and who had nerer 
ezmbited any signs of grace. 

It belongs to the general historian, rather than to 
the biographer of Cromwell, to relate Uie foreign 
wars and treaties which engaged the attention of 
parliament during the existence of the common- 
wealth. The triumphs of the English flag at sea 
shed a glory on the administration of the republic* 
ans which no subsequent events, brillìant as they 
may have been, havjB altogether eciipsed. The 
Dtitch, after a gaUant and protracted struggle, y^ert 
compelled to acknowledge the superiority of theur 
insukr neighbours, on that element, too, whence 
they had derived at once their wealth and their 
fame; and about the period when Oliver assumed 
the protectoral sceptre, the United Provinces were 
disposed to sue for peace on terms very favourable 
to their maritime rivals. It has always been as- 
serted that, instead of securing for his country the 
eommercial advantages which he was entitled to 
demand, he sacrificed the victories of Blake to an 
impatience for peace, or to the furtherance of his own 
views against the Stuarts and the house of Grange. 
From the conditions of the peace which Crom- 
well signed, and which were universaily regarded 
as much inferior to those which the country had a 
r^t to ask, it has been inferred by an able histo- 
rian, that the war with the States General must bave 
been orìginaUy impolitic* This remark shows, at 
least, that a feeling of disappointment had spread 
over the land, in regard to the inadequate result of 
the splendid triumphs gained by the naval commandr 
ers; and moreover, uat there was some ground 

*H1UM.t<0l.Vli.^fl». 
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Un fhe Mupieion, that» ai» bettey tema hàd hemà 
offered io theParliJUnentatidrejécted^ the Protector 
BiUftt bave had oìhet obgects tq promote thakì the 
commercial intereats and reputation of the com- 
monwealth.* 

The termination of war, howe^er, ie at ali timed 
•ò fratefttl to the domestic and literary habits of 
•▼ery pedple, that ali inquiries as to the poliey of 
the peace were for a while Buperseded by the rejoi- 
cinga to wfaieh it gave rise. The muses celebrateci 
the wise moderation of the Protector; the nnÌTer- 
eitiea aent up poema and addressed ; and the city of 
London g;ave a dinner to the renowned chief wìio 
liad olTered and accepted the oUTe-faranch. The 
fanatica alone were unanimons in denouncing^ the 
peacee They had looked towards Holland as a 
conrenient rendezvons for the faithful in Gngland, 
where they might debark their spiritual hosts on a 
projected expedition to pulì the Beariet Lady of the 
BoTen Hills fìrom her seat, and to erect the standai^ 
of the aainta in the city of Rome. They had in- 
aisted, therefore» upon having certain of the Dutch 
{NTOvincea united to Great Britain, either by treaty 
OÉ" by conquest ; and it wai» upon discoYering that 
Cromwell did not enter into this pioua speculation, 
that tiiey labomred to expose bis roal character as 
the apocalyptic beasi and man of sin. 

It was on Ash-Wedneeday, the general fast of 
CSmatendom, that the Lotd Protector accepted the 
civic entertainment. Attended by bis council, the 
pilncipal officerà of the army, and many persona of 
«uality, he paraded in the midst of his life-guards 
nom Whitehdl to Tempie-bar. Here the lord- 
ìnayor amd aldermen were waiting for him ; when 
the foimer, adrancing to his coach, presented the 
city Bword. This being retumed, the recorder, in 
an inflated speeteh, pronounced the complimenta 
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which are usually paid to sovereignB. After this 
ceremony, Oliver mounted a charger splendidly 
caparìsoned, and rode as if in triumph through the 
principal streets. Several branches of the corpora- 
tion, arrayed in their officiai robes, had taken their 
placeis on scaffolds erected on each side for the 
purpose ; and the, lord-mayor, carrying the sword 
of state before his guest, led the way to Grocer^s 
Hall, where a magnificent banquet was provided. 
After dinner, the usurper thought proper to exeiv 
cise a part of the royal prerogative ; he knighted 
the lora-mayor, and made him a present of his 
sword. 

Ludlow observes, that this exhibition was con- 
trived to let the world see how good an understand- 
ing prevailed between the Protector and the cap- 
itad ; but that among discerning men it had a con- 
tniry effect. They perceived it to be an act of force 
rather than of choice. This appeared in the great 
siience and little respect that was given him in his 
passage through the streets, although he, to invite 
Sttch respect, rode bareheaded the greatest part of 
the way. Some of his creatures had placed them- 
selves at the entrance of Cheapside, and began to 
shont : yet it took not at ali with the people. 

A parliament, summoned by Cromwell, according 
to the terms of the Institute of Government, met 
on the 3d of September, his fated day. As, how-' 
ever, in the year 1654 it happened to fall on a Sun- 
day, he proceeded no further than to invite the mem- 
bers to hear sermon thè foUowing morning in the 
abbey church. After divine service they attended 
him in the Painted Chamber, where he pronounced 
a long harangue, vindicating the measures which he 
had lately pursued, and ascribing his own elevation, 
not to any design or wish ever entertained by him 
in secret, but to the good purpose and overruling 
band of God. He expressed much iodignation 
against republicans of every denomination* whom 

Voi. IL— N 
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he descnbed as enemies of Heaven and of humaÉ 
peace. He entreated the members to assist him i^ 
settling the civil and ecclesiastical constitution un j^ 
firm basis ; and concluded his speech with an ex^ 
pression of self-denial which could not but be re^ 
garded as an insolent affectation of a superìoiity tol 
which they had not yet admitted his claim. ** I de- 
sire you to belieye,** said he, " that I speak not to 
you as one that would be lord over you, but as one 
that is resolved to be a fellow-servant with you to 
the interest of this great affair.*'* 

But the character and motives of Cromwell were 
now too well understood to deceive even the most 
simple. No sooner, accordingly, had the House 
met and chosen a Speaker, than they proceeded to 
an ezamination of the instrument by which the 
Protector held his power; — an inquiry which in- 
yolved the important question, whether the repre- 
sentatiyes of the people should consent to bave the 

govemment vested in " a single person and a par- 
amenti' In the course of the debate, one member 
said *' that as God had made him instrumentai in 
cutting down tyranny in one individuai, so could he 
hot endure to see the liberties of the nation shackled 
by another, whose right to the government could not 
be measured otherwise than by thè length of his 
sword, which alone had imboldened him to command 
his commanders." Another member apphed to Oli- 

* The hnmility which he aflfeded In langnage fbraied a striking eontrast 
with the ostentation which distingnished his actions. In his moyement 
ftom Whlteball to Westminster, and from tbenee to the Painted Cham- 
ber, he was attended as foUows ; 

In the first of the procession, were some hnndreds of gentlemen, with 
the lifb-guards ; next immediately after his coach, his pages and laekeys, 
richiy dreased ; on the right of the coach, Morland, one of his coancU 
and captain of his guarda, with the master of the ceremonles, both on 
Ibot ; on the loft, Captain Howard of the life-gnards; in the coach ivitb 
him were his son Henry and Lambert, both barebeaded ; after the ooacb 
rode Claypole, master of the borse, witb a eharger richiy decked ; next 
the eommMsioners of the great seal and of the treasury, dirers of the 
" iiMoaehaa and the oidinary gnard.— Par/. Bi$t, toI. xz. p. 816 
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rw Ibe words of the prophet to Ahab, ^ Hast thou 
killad and also taken possession ?*' 

Upon the question being put, whether the House 
ahould resolve itsetf into a comraittee, to determine 
whether or net the govemment should he in a single 
person and successive parliaments, it was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of five voices. Alarmed 
at this beginning, and finding the foundation of his 
power shaking under his feet, Cromwell seized one 
of the leaders, and ordered at the same time three 
regìments to march into the city with directions to 
occupy the principal posts. He next commanded 
the attendance of the members in the Painted 
Chamber» where he reasoned and remonstrated with 
them on their boid undertakings. He told them that 
the office which he held was not of his seeking ; that 
imperioas circnmstances had imposed it upon him ; 
bnt that, as his calling was from God and his testi- 
mony from the people — alluding to the addresses and 
entertainments which he had receìved — so he had 
resolved that none except God and the people should 
ever deprive him of his appointment. He reminded 
them that in the new government there weré certain 
thin|E8 fundamental, and not to be questioned or 
disturbed even by the legislature ; and among these 
the principal was, that the suprenie power should be 
vested in a single person and successive parliaments. 
He told them plainly that he would not permit them 
to sit if they did not acknowledge the authority by 
which they had been assembled. For this purjpose 
he had prejpared a recognition, which he woula re* 
qoire them to sign. Those who refused should be 
excluded; the rest would find admission, and might 
exercise their legislative power without control. 

Upon. their return to the House, the members 
foond a guard of soldiers at the door, and the Re- 
cognition mentioned by the Protector lying on a 
table in the lobbyj for their signature. The speaker, 
Lenthal, set the example of obedience; bihding 
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bimself neither to propose nor consent to siter the 
government as it was then settled in a single person 
and parliament. In the course of a few days, about 
three t^undred added their names ; the remainder, 
amountingto a hundred stnd sixty, resolutely refused 
so mean an act of complìance with a tyraimy so j 
undisguised. • 

A few days after this victory, Cromwell nearly 
lost his life by an accident. Having got a present 
of six coach horses from the Duke of Oldenburgh, 
he resolved one evening, after dining with Thurlow, 
to try the docility of the animals in a drive through 
the Park. He put the secretary into the vehicle, 
while he himself monnted the box ; but being unac- 
customed to six-in-hand, he allowed the cattle to 
prove his masters, and precipitate him among their 
feet. He hung for a time suspended by the pole, 
exposed to the utmost hazard, as the horses had 
increased their speed to a furious gallop. But his 
good fortune did not yet desert him ; he fell to the 
ground between the wheels, and escapQd with a 
slight bruise. Thurlow, who leaped from the door 
of the coach, was more injured than his master. A 
pistol which went off in the Protector's pocket during 
his fall, increased his danger, and betrayed the ap- 
prehensions which he had aiready begun to entertain. 

The parliament, although in some degree purged 
by the operation to which Cromwell had subjected 
it on the 12th of September, did not yet exhibit the 
subserviency which he had hoped to find in it. His 
friends in the House endeavoured to carry a vote, 
declaring the Protectorate hereditary in his family ; 
but, far irom-succeeding, they had the mortification 
to find the motion so ili received, as to he rejected 
by a majority of two hundred and eighty. The re- 
mainder of the session was distinguished by a similar 
spirit. The opposition, led by Bradshaw, Hazlerìg, 
and Scott, reviewed every article of the instrument 
of government with the most suspicious minutenets. 
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tndhadeTendrawn np some propoeed amendmenta, 
in the form of a bill. But Cromwell, who watched 
their motions, had determined that it should not pass. 
On the 23d of January, he summoned the House to 
meet him in the Painted Chamber, wherey with a 
mixture of displeasure and contempt, he upbraided 
them with their inefficiency, and finally mssolved 
them. By their dissensions, he told them, they had 
aided the fanatics to throw the nation into confusion; 
and by the slowness of their proceedings, had com- 
pelled the soldiers to live at free quarters on tiie 
country. They supposed, he added, that he wished 
to make the office he held hereditary in his family. 
It waa not tnie; od the contrary, had they in- 
serted such a provision in the instrument, he would 
have rejected it. He spoke in the fear of the Lord, 
who would not he mocked, and with the satisfaction 
that his conscience did not belle his assertion. But 
that he might trouble them no longer, it was his duty 
to teli them, that their continuance was not for the 
benefit of the nation, and therefore he did then and , 
there declare that the parliament was dissolved.* 

This determined stroke of policy took the repub* 
licans by surprise. The instrument provided that 
every parliament should sit fiv^ months, a period 
which did not elapse until the 3d of February. But 
Cromwell chose not to allow more than twenty 
eight days to the month ; alleging, as an authori^ 
for such a calculation, the practice of the army anìd 
navy, whose pay was always rated according to the 
month which consists of only four weeks. The 
members, although perfectly satisfied that the trick 
would not bear examination, were not ignorant, at 
the same time, that the city was full of troops ; and 
rememberin^ that Harrison had been sent to the 
Tower for giving countenance to a petition which 

«WHiUloek, pp. 010, 0ia AmriMli, Jkmwry \% M,sa. Ungard, 
ToL zi. p. M6. 
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vas disagreeable to the Protector, they conceded 
the accuracy of the new calendar, and vacated tkeir 
seats. 

Cromwell had now been long enough at the head 
of a^airs to be convinced that he had not consulted. 
either for peace or reputation when he resolved to 
seize the reins of supreme authorìty. Nor was th.e 
oppoBition which he had to encounter in parliament, 
either the most vexatious, or the most formidable 
against which he had to strive. He felt that he w^as 
everywhere surronnded by secret enemies, whose 
plots it might not be always possible for him to dis- 
cover, and whose strength he might not long be able 
to resist. The republicans ou the one band, and the 
royalists, on the other^ were banded against his life, 
and avowed themselves the irreconcilable enemies 
of his government. The former, who were the most 
deeply disappointed and enraged,lent an earto every 

glan of assassination and rebellion. Even the army 
ad become dissatisfied and ready for re volt. Seve- 
ral colonels, including Wild man, Alured, and Over- 
ton, had allowed their fidelity to be cormpted, and 
to take a share in those counsels which were meant 
to restore the commonwealth to its originai vigour. 
But the vigilance of Cromwell, stimulated by his 
fears, was never at iault. He had spies in every 
regiment, and almost in every house, in the tenta of 
his own officers, and in the bed-chamber of Charles 
the Second at Cologne and at Paris ; by such means, 
in the organization of which he appears to have 
spent his days and nights, he could suppress mutiny 
when on the ève of breaking out« and remove faith- 
less commanders at the very moment when they 
were about to draw their swords against him. Wild- 
man, for example, was surprìsed in the very act of 
dictating to his secretary a most violent declaration 
of which the object was to seduce the minds of the 
soldiery, and to sap the foundations of the protect- 
orai government. 
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The T03rali8t8, whoplaced lesa value on prudencé, 
than onathoughtless and desperate yaloar,.coastantlv 
exposed themselves to the emissaries of Cromwell. 
Manning, one of their o wn number, who had attached 
himself to the family of the exiled king, made 
known ali the proposals which were addressed to 
the royal ear by adventurers of every descrìption ; 
and, as always happens in such cases, to increase 
the ifnportance of hìs services, he magnified the 
number of plòts which were said to bave been con- 
ceived for overturning the new monarchy of England. 
Thefe'is no doubt, however, that about the perìod 
in qiiestion, a resolution was formed to take advan- 
tage of the dislike into which the Protector had 
faUen, with the view of giving to the friends of 
Charles an opportunity of appearing in the field in 
his behalf. A day about the middle of Aprii, 1655, 
was fixed for a general rising in several counties 
in the north and west. The Ear] of Rochester and 
Sir Joseph Wagstaff carne over from the Continent 
to head the insurgents ; and the king is said to bave 
removed to a neighbouring seaport on the Dutch 
coast, that he might be in readiness to pass into 
England, should the course of events encourage him 
to try once more tl^e fortune of war. 

But the activity of Cromwell, and the oranipres- 
enee of his agents, defeated this premature step to 
restore the Stuarts. About two hundred and fifty 
horsemen under Penruddock, Groves, and Jones, 
attended by a few gentlemen of the west, enlered 
Salisbury while the judges were holding the assizes. 
To impress the people with a notion of their vigour, 
an order was given to bang these peaceful civilians, 
together with the sherifT, who had joined them in 
his professional capacitv. This disgraceful resola- 
tion was abandoned at the instance of certain cava- 
liers who resided in the neighbourhood, and who 
insisted that the cause of the king should not be 
dioikonoured by an action at once so cmel and UAJust 
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But the insutrection proved firuiUess as to the main 
object, and fatai to the individuals who were enrag-ed 
in it. Fati((ued with Constant marching, and disap- 
pointed every where of the promised aid which had 
mduced them to take up anns, they at length yielded 
to a single troop of cavalry, on the sole conditìon 
that their lives snould he preservéd. 

Determined to set an example of severity, Crom- 
well gave orders that the prisoners should be brought 
to trial. Penruddock and Groves were beheaded at 
Exeter, severa] others were hanged, and the re- 
mainder were sent to Barbadoes to be acid for 
slaves.* Not satisfied with the punishment of tlie 
individuals taken in arms, the Protector issued a 
declaration, prohibiting ali sequestered clergymen 
of the Church of England from acting as school- 
masters or tutors. and from preaching or using the 
liturgy as ministers either in public or in private ; com- . 
mandmg ali Roman Catholic priests to quit the king- ' 
dom under pain of death; banishing ali cavaliers 
and Catholic laymen twenty miles from the capital ; 
and forbidding the publication in print of any news 
or intelligence whatever, yrithout permission from 
the secretary of state. 

To secure himself stili farther from any attempt 
similar to that which he had just suppressed, he 
placed under restraint most of the nobility and prin- 
cipal gentry of England; till they could produce bail 
for their ffood behaviour, and future appearance 
wheiiever ne might be pleased to cali them. For 
the same purpose, he resolved to diminish their re- 
sources, by extorting a portion of their yearly in- 
come. In defìance of the Act of Oblivion, fon which 
he declaimed with so much vehemence in the last 
days of the Long Parliament, he publistt^ an ordi- 
nance, stating that ali who had ever home arms for 

• State Triata. rol. ▼. p. 7fl7; Bnrton'a Diary, vqL Iv. p. MS. Bea 
NoteF,ateiidortbUivoliiiiie. 
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tbe king, or declated themsehres io be of the royal 
party, staoald be decimated ; that is, pay a tenth p^ 
of ali the estate they had left, to support the charge 
to wbich the commonwealth was putby the unquiet- 
Dess of their temper, and the cause of jealousy which 
they had ministered. 

The next step was to divide the whole kingdom 
iato a certain number of military governments, 
placed under the command of a corresponding num- 
ber of officerà with the rank of major-general ; whose 
dnty it should be to raise a militia force within their 
respective jurisdictions, to be ready whensoever the 
ezigences of state should Téqaire their services ; to 
levy the public taxes, including the decima^on in- 
flicted on the royaUsts ; to suppress ali tumtdts smd 
ittsurrections, to disarm ali Catholics and cavaliers ; 
to inquire into the conduct of ministers and school- 
masters ; and to arrest, imprìson, and bipd over ali 
dangerous and suspected persons, without the power 
of appealing to any but the Protector himself and 
his council. 

Beyond this it was hardly possible to go, in imi- 
tating the practice of the most despotic govern- 
ments. Not only was the supreme authority usurped 
and held by illegal force, but the people were now 
parcelled out into so many subdivisions of slavery, 
over whom he had deiegated to his inferior ministers 
the sanie unlimited power which he himself thou^ht 
fit to exercise. The sangiiinary struggle of the civil 
war, in which so many lives were lost, and so much 
tuffering endured ; and which, during ten years, had 
burst the bonds of domestic concord in half the fami- 
lies of England, ended, as we bave seen, in a mili- 
tary despotism; where laws were dictated at the 
point of the sword ; bills iuterrupted in thétr pro- 
gress through parliament by companies of armed 
soldiers; property confiscated by an order of the 
general; taxes imposed, and collected by officerà at 
the head of their troops; and ministers, school- 
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maaters, and tutors expelled from their emplolrmei^l 
at the instance of commissioners surrouiiaed by 
fixed bayonets. Even Cromwell had ceased io cant 
about liberty ; he compared himself to a conatable 
in a mob, who was bound at ali hazaids to suppress 
riots, and to keep the peace. 

The success of the repubhcan government at sea, 
favoured by other circumstances, had thrown into 
the hands of England the balance of power ; and 
hence, France and Spain, exhausted by long wars 
and intestine commotions, vied with each other in 
their attentions to the Protector, and in their endeav- 
ours to secure his favour. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor even proceeded so far as tò promise the counte- 
nance of his master, should Oliver think it expe- 
dient to place himself on the throne ; and held cut 
other inducements of a more substantial nature, in 
order to gain the friend&hip of the fortunate soldier 
who had fleets and armies at his command. Crom- 
well, who knew the value of his alliance, negotiated 
with both parties, without committing himself to 
either. He fitted out in his ports a powerful arma- 
ment, consisting of a hundred ships of various sizes, 
and calculated to take on board a large body of 
troops ; and when he was asked by the envoys of 
foreign states ivhat migh the the object of such ex- 
tensive preparatiòns, he satisfied himself with giving 
an evasive answer, or by observing an obatinate 
silence. 

It appeared, in the end, that his real intentions 
were to attack the Spanish settlements in America; 
and with this view he sent out a large force under 
Penn and Venables, to reduce certain islands in the 
West Indies, and afterward to make a descent on the 
adjoining continent. The expedition failed in ita 
main objects. Before St. Domingo, the English 
soldiers and sailors were destroyed by the climate, 
or by the fury of the natives, who concealed them- 
selves in woods, where they oould not he pursued 
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fay Emopean tioope. Foiled in their attempi on His- 
paniola, the commandera directed their course to 
Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a 
bk)w, or, more properly, was taken by surprise : but 
90 little was the importance of that island at this 
time imderstood, that, so far from being esteemed a 
compensation for the losses sustained in other 
qnarters, the general and admiral, on their return 
home, were, by the command of the Protector, 
thrown into the Tower. 

Cromwell was more successful in an enterprise, 
condacted by Blake, against the treasure-ships of the 
Spaniards on their passage to Europe. A quantity 
of Silver, ostentatiously displayed, proved, in the 
eyes of the unreflecting multitude, a sufficient indem- 
nification for the sacrifices which were made on the 
shores of America ; and the people at large were 
willing to forget, amid the triumphs of their favourite 
admiral in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, the dia* 
appointments attendiiULthe more distant expedition, 
under Perni and VenaDies. 

The Spanish government, who, with much reason, 
complained of the infraction of a positive treaty, de- 
clared war against England, and seized ali the ships 
and goods belonging to the subjects of that country 
wherever they were to be found. A valuable com- 
merce was thereby destroyed to the merchants of 
both nations, and the capture of fifteen hundred ves- 
séls employed by the Englìsh in carrying ìt on, made 
the impolicy of the Protector's measures severely 
felt in ali the trading towns along the coast.* 

It is nqt a little remarkable, that when he deter- 
mined to go to war with his Catholic Majesty, 
Cromwell did not at once conclude the treaty with 
France. But, on the contrary, as if he had cov- 

* Cromwell, it to mkl, in going to war with Spsin without any provo* 
cation, availed hlmaelf of the oaiiaaion.or the word America, in Ihe treaty 
■ubaiaiinf between that nation and England ; as if he oould hare goni 
10 nar Witb tlie eoloolM acpantoly firooi tho motlinr couatiy. 
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eted hostilities with both coiintries ai the sanie timcm 
he continued to throw obstacles in the way of a. 
final adjustment with Louis ; attacked his ships in 
the Mediterranean ; and inflicted insulta oa his rep- 
resentative. The negotiation, however, was on the 
point of beiog completed, when intelligence arrìvecl 
of disturbances in Piedmont; which, as they. af- 
fected the Protestant interest, were thought worthy 
of the interposition of England and of her ^ealoua 
governor. 

The origìn of the misunderstanding between the^ 
Vandois and the Duke of Savoy their sovereign, is 
involved in some obscurity, from the misture, as is 
usuai in such cases, of politicai and religious motives. 
< Atms were assumed on both sides, and several cruel- 
lies were attributed to the troops employed by the 
prihce to subdue these Protestant insurgents. The 
national feeling in England being at that epoch. 
strongly excited against popery, the news had no 
sooner reached our shores |jutt an interesting race 
of men, who professed the ssì^ faith, were subjected 
to a bloody persecution, than ali classes, military and 
civil, importuned the Protector to intercede in their 
behalf, and, if necessary, to hazard a general war. 
Cromwell, in the first instance, applied to the French 
king to join with him in soliciting from the duke a 
reasonable degree of toleration for the inhabitants 
of the valleys. Louis accepted the invitation, and 
employed his good offices at Turin ; where the envoy 
of England soon afterward arrived to urge the suit 
of his master, on the broader grounds of justice and 
of Christian forbearance. After some explanation» 
the duke listened to the remonstrances and entrea- 
ties of the two great powers; granted a pardon to 
the rebels, as he was pleased to consider them : and 
confirmed the privileges which they had formerly 
e^joyed within the limits of their narrow but roman- 
Uc territory. 
The treaty with France» which Cromwell obvi- 
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maty took more pleasmre in discussiag than in brìng- 
ìnglò ^ conclasion, was at length, in October, IdM, 
sigifed by the ministera of the reapective goyem- 
menta. At the commencement of the correapond^ 
enee between Paria and London, aome difficulty 
arose «a to the forni of addreaa to be uaed in thoae offi- 
ciai coinmimicationa, into which the namea of the 
two nll&iiB were ìntrodnced. Louia acknowledged 
Crom^l^l àa hia cotmn ; bnt thelatter, aatiaiìed with 
noth^ leaa than regal hononra, inaiated upon the 
stylé f<>rmerly naed in ali similar documenta trana- 
mittéd fìponi the one court to the other. The pride 
of tbe Bourbon could not aubmit to receive the up- • 
atart general on the footing of an equal. A com- 
promiae waa effected, which allowed each to retain- 
hi8 own poaition ; but it haa been remarked that, m 
the body of the treaty, neither the king nor the 
Protector ia once named. The articlea are de* 
aerìbed aa atipolations between the commonwealth 
of £i4;land and the kiiafP>m of France. In the pre- 
amble, indeed, the Freàch monarch ia mentioned 
aa having aenf hia ^baaaador to London ; and it ia 
ìnerely sàded, that the most aerene lord, the Pro- 
tector, appointed commiasionera to meet him ; but 
no préceaency ia either claimed or inainuated on 
either aìde. Previonaly to the aignature, howerer, 
theFrench plenipotentìaiydiacoveredthat the naual 
title of hia maater waa altered into a form which 
seemed to imply a d|minntion of authority, and on 
that account refuaed to prooeed. After aome ex* 
planation, which may be auppoaed to hs^i^e had a 
referenee to the dignity of the Engliah crown in 
right of Henry the Fifth, the objection was removed, 
ami Hie éteed rendarly aigned.* 
It waa proTi&d by the contract now mentioned, 
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that Charles Stuart, his brother the Duke o^ York, 
the Earl of Ormond, Ldrd-chancellor Hyde, and 
fifteen other attendauts of the exiled prince, should 
be excluded fronti the kingdom of Franco ; and that 
a sìmilar banishment should be exercised in England 
against certain individuala, who had rendered tnem- 
selves obnoxious to the French ministry. . 

The return of September involved the .country 
once more in the ferment of a parliament^ry elee- 
• tion. Every measure which prudence could sug- 
' gest or jealousy devise, was adopted by the Pro- 
tector to prevent the choice of republicans and roy- 
alists. Vane, Ludlow, and Rich, were put under re- 
straint ; other friends of the commonwealth were 
disi^ualiiied by having criminal prosecutions raised 
against them ; ali Catholics and cavaliers were ex- 
cluded from voting by one of the provisions of the 
instrument of government; a lar^e miUtary force 
was collected to overawe the motions pf the Pres- 
byterians in the city, and t1|||prhole infiuence of the 
administration, whether in the army or in the civil 
department, was exerted to procure a representation 
favourable to the views of Cromwell. > 

But notwithstanding ali these means, the spirit of 
the country was so completely alienated from the 
usiirper, that he could not secure a majority of 
members fitted for bis purpose. Profiting by his 
knowledge of the past, he immediately resolved to 
have recourse to an expedient for purging the House 
before it should be allowed to meet. He desìred 
the returns from the several counties and boroughs 
to be laid before a council of military officerà, whom 
he empowered to examine into the religious and 
politicai character of the gentleme^ therein named : 
and having inspected the report of thiscohimissìon, 
he sanctioned their list of proscription, containing 
nearly one hundred members, who were not to be 
admitted, on account of their suspicious principles. 
A certificate was granted to those who were thought 
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woithy to pass, expressed in the terms which are 
given below.* 

On the 17th of September, he met his select par- 
liament in the Painted Chamber, where he prò» 
nounced to them a speech which must have oc- 
cnpied a long time in the delivery, and sufficiently 
tried the patience of the most complaisant hearer. 
Let the reader peruse the foUowing specimen, and 
jadge what must have been the extenf of penance 
inflicted upon those who were condemned to listen 
to such stuff for two hours. " When I carne hìther, 
I did think that a duty was incumbent upon me a little 
to pity rayself, because ( this being a very extraor- 
dinary occasion) I thought I had very many things 
to say to you : but tniely now, seeingyou in such a 
condition as you are, I think I must tum off ìq this, 
as I hope I shall in every thing else, and reflect 
upon as certainly not being able long to bear 
that condition and beat that you are in. Rheto- 
ricians, to whom I do aot pretend ; neither to them, 
nor tò the things they use to speak, words ; truly 
our business is to speak things. The dispensations 
of God that are upon us do requìre it, and that sub- 
jectupon which we shall make our discourse, is 
Bomewhat of very great interest and concernment, . 
both to the glory of God, and with reference to his 
interest in the world. I mean his peculiar, his 
most peculiar interest, and that will not leave any 
of US to exclude his general interest, which is the 
concernment of the living people withui these three 
nations with ali the dependencies thereupon. I told 
you I should speak to things, things that concem 
these interests, the glory of God and his peculiar in- 
terest in the world, which is more extensive, I say 

♦ " September 17, 165«. County of 

Tlww tre to certiiy, tbat A. B. is retarned by indenture one of tbo 

knights tn serve in this parliament for tbe aaid coanty, and la approred 

by bit bifhneas'a council— 
Nath. Taylor, cierkoTtho oommonwoahb in Cbanoery.» 
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more estensiTe, than the peopla of aU these tliie^ 

nations, with the appurtenancesv or the countrie^ 
and places belongring unto them.'* 

He coDcludes amost absurd and venr unintelligible 
addreas, by giWng an exposition of the eighty-fiftli 
paalm. '^ I have but this one thing to say more. I 
know it is troublesome ; but I did read a psahn yes- 
terday, which, truly, may not unbeconie me, bota to 
teli you of, and you to observe. It is the eighty- 
fifth psalm, that is very instructive and significant : 
and though I do but a little touch upon it, I desire 
your pemsal at pleasure. Tnily I wish that this 
paalm, as it is written in the hook, might be better 
wrìtten in our hearts, that we mav say as David, 
'Thou hast done this, and thou hast done that/ 
Therefore I beseech you, in the name of God, set 
jovar hearts to this, and if you give your hearts to 
it, then you will sing Luther^s psalm. This is a 
rare psalm or a Christian, and ir he set his heart 
open and can approvo it to God, we shall bear him 
say, God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
helpm trouble. If pope, and Spaniard, and deyil and 
ali set themselevs against us, thou^h thev should 
eompass us about like bees, as it is ih the 118th 
psalm, yet in the name of the Lord we would destroy 
them." Then he repeats two or three times, ^ The 
Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is. our 
reftige."* 

It was not to be expected that the secluded mem- 
bers should quietly submit to the injustice inflicted 
upon them, and thereby sanction one of the most 
lurious violations that ever was made on the law 
and constitution of the country. They werevinsult* 
ingly reminded by the Protector^s council, tihat a 
ci ause in the instrument of gpvemment provided 
that the persons elected to serve in parlìament 
should be of known integrity, feaxing God» and of 
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good conversation ; and were, at the sanie time in* 
foimedv that the officers appointed to examine the 
letàms had, in pursuance of their duty and accord* 
ing to the trust reposed in them, refnsed to approvo 
ali who did not appear possessed of the requisite 
qnalifications. *It was added, too, that in regard to 
those who were not approved, his highness had 
given orders to some persons to take care that they 
sbould not enter into the House. 

As this explanation only conveyed an additiona 
insult, the excluded representatives published a re» 
monstrance and protest ; setting forth, that Crom- 
well had forcibly shut out of doors such members 
of the intended parliament as he and his council 
supposed would not be frightened or flattered to 
betray their country, and give up their religion, lives, 
and estates to be at his will, and to serve his law- 
less ambition. They remarked, that they doubted 
not, *' as the common practice of the man had 
been, that the name of God and religion, and formai 
fasta and prayers, would be made use of to colour 
over the blackness of the fact." They farther ob- 
served, that by force of arms he had invaded the 
fundamental laws and liberties of Bngland, and that 
he had taken upon himself to be above the whole 
body of the people, as if he were their absolute lord, 
and had'bought them for slaves. 

The nation was not a little agitatcd by this violent 
infrin^ement of their rights ; but being divided into 
a vanety of parties, no pian pròposed for the redress 
of grievances could obtain universal consent. The 
parliament, meanwhile, consisting entirely of mem- 
bers approved by the councUj exhibited a greater de- 
gree or complaisànce to their master than his 'ex- 
perience of that assembly could bave afibrded any 
reason to anticipate. Besides renewing the act 
which made it high t^^ason to iinagine the death of 
the Lord Protector; or to proclaìm, publish, or 
piomote Cluurles Stuart,'' they enacted that ali 
9 
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' penons aocused of such pnctices shoold be triei 
befòre high courts of justice, consistìng of specia 
GomaiissioQers ; wbo, or any seventeen of theiny 
were empowered io hear, aod determine by ezamì*^ 
natioa of witnesses upoa oath, and to proceed to' 
conviction and final sentence, according to justice 
and iJàe merita of the case. By this statute, the life 
of every suepected royalist was placed in the banda 
of the Protector ; for as the jodges appointed l^ him 
were iikewise the jury, and placed above the reach 
of cfa^enge, the accused party had a very amali 
chance of escape. Whitelock, who was nominated 
one of the comniissioners, showed bis opinion of 
this unconstitutional tribunal by refusing on every 
occasion to take his seat. 

No better opportunity could everpresent itself for 
accomphshing his favourite object of obtaining the 
crown, than durìng the session of a legislative body 
who seemed willing to sacrìfice every prìvileffe, in 
order to gratify his ambition and sooth hie leays. 
The first motion to that effect was made by Colone! 
Jephson, who frankly proposed to the House the ex- 
pediency of raising Cromwell to the throne. Others 
aay that the merit of this suggestion was due to Mr. 
Ashe, who, in a conversation about the safety of 
Oliver's person, remarked, "I would have sooie- 
thing else added, which, in my opinion would teiid 
very much to the preservation, of himself and us, 
and to the quieting of aU the designs of our eoe- 
mies ; that his highness would be pleased to take 
npon him the government according to the ancient 
constittttion, so that the hopes of our enemies and 
tìienr ^Qts would be at an end."* 

This suggestion was made onthe 19th January, 
1657, and seems to have been very well received iy 
•overai of the members. One of them, indeed, re- 
maikedy that he did not know what wat meant bv 

«linMA JXnri «al. I. Mi. 
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the " suMÙent eonstitutimi," if it were noi the intensi 
of Charles Staart, whom he hoped they did not ia- 
tend to cali back again. He had no wish that Crom- 
vell shoold be appointed the viceroy of the exiled 
king, or any such thìng. But another, Mr. Robinsont 
replied that it was not a matter of merriment : on 
the coatrary, it was ene which ought seriously to 
be weighed. " When," said he, " men pulì down 
houses that are ruinous, they try awhile by setting 
np shrouds, but finding them drop in, they build their 
houses again. I cannot propound a better expedient 
for the preservation both of bis highness and the 
people, than by establisbing the government upon 
the oid and tried foundation, as was moved to you 
by a grave and well-experienced persona'* 

It is evident, however, front the spirit of the debate 
which ensued, that matters had not been fully con- 
certed. One of the oratore exclaimed "wUl you 
make the Protector the greatest hypocrite in the 
world r' But the conversation answered one piir« 
pose favourable to the designs of Cromwell; bis 
friends were thereby enabled to find out where their 
strength lay , and where they had opposition to dread. 
On the 23d of February, accordingly , Sir Christopher 
Pack, one of the members of the city, presented a 
paper to the House declaring it was "somewhat 
come to bis banda, tendine to the settlement of the 
nation, of liberty, and of property, and prayed it 
mig^t be received and read." Considerable dia* 
cnssion took place as to the point, whether it should 
be read before the subject of it were farther opened 
np ; but, upon a division, the party of the Protector 
gained a triumph, carrying with them a majority of 
144 to 54. The paper was entitled, " The humble 
«ddress and remonstrance of the knights, citizens» 
sud burgesses, now assembled in the parliament of 
ti» comoionwealth." It was, in diort, the 'Bxtit 

*Iiwlol^f«LL^M«. 
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edition of the celebrated Petition and Àdtiee : a do* 
cBment whìch Ladlow described aa bein; a ahoe 
fitted to the foot of a monarch, aa it ìnveated him 
aiid the two houses with the supreme legislative aa* 
thority. At the present step, it is trae, the title of 
the ** single peraon" was not specified; a blank 
being left which was afterward to be filled up ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Gommona. 

The import of Pack's paper being npw fully re- 
vealed, the consideration or it was vehèmently op- 
posed by the repablicans, and chiefly by some of the 
military officerà whom Gromwell had not yentnred 
to exclude: Ludlow tells us that they fell ao ftiri- 
ously on Sir Christopher for bis great presumption 
in brìng^ng a business of that. nature into the House 
in such an unparliamentary way, that they bore him 
down from the speaker^s chair to the bar. Notwith* 
standing this opposition, the measure was ilnally 
carried, and the blank filled up with the word King. 
On the 3l8t of March, the House, with the speaker 
at their head, presented to bis highneas the humble 
Petition and Advice of the Parliament of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. A long speech was prò- 
nounced, setting forth the advantages of regal gov- 
emment, and the confidence of the nation in a new 
sovereign. His reply was lesa prolix than usuai, 
having, it is probable, resolved to imitate the kingly 
brevity. He acknowledges that he had lived the 
better part of his age in the fìre, in the midst of 
troubles ; that he was very unworthy of the honour 
now about to be conferreduponhim,but his comfort 
was, that ali the burdens which had lain heavy upoH 
him were imposed by the band of God. " And I bave 
not known," he adda, *' and been many timea at a 
loss, which way to stand under the weight of what 
hath lain upon me, but by looking at the conduct 
and pleasure of God in it, which hitherto I bave 
found tp be a good pleasure towards me ; and should 
1 giva any reaolutiim in Ihia aaddenly, withont aeek* 
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ìiif lo bare an answer put ìnto my heart, and so info 
mf mooth, by Him who hath been my God and my 
fmde hitherto, it would ^ve you very little cause 
of comfort, in such a choice as you have made in 
BQcli a business as this is, because it would sayour 
more io be of the flesh, to proceed from lust, to arìse 
from ignorance of self.'^ 

The Iaw3rer8 and civilians at large who favoured 
this project were probably in eamest, and really 
wished to see the govemment settled on its okL 
foiHidation. But the nrìlitary officerà were hostile 
to it in a high degree. Fleet wood, Desborongh, atad 
efen Lambert, had resolved to oppose bis ^evation 
to the tfarone ; and no flatterìng or argunient on bis 
part could shake their determination. One day he 
mvited himself to dine with Desborough, who, the 
leader will recoUect, was bis brother-in-law, and 
took Fleetwood, bis son-in-law with bini ; and avail- 
lag himself of the opportunity, he began *' to droU 
with them about monarchy, and said it was hot a 
feather in a man^s cap ; and therefore wondered that 
men would not please children, and permit them to 
enjoy their rattle." But in reply they very gravely 
assured him that there was more in the matter than 
he perceived ; that those who put him upon it were 
no enemies to Charles Stuart ; and that, if he ac- 
cepted of it, he would infallibly draw ruin both on 
himself and friends. Cromweli called them a coufde 
of precise scmpulous fellows, and departed. 

On this occasion, as on ali others where bis feel- 
ings were deeply engaged, the Protector had recourse 
to jocularity and merriment. Whitelock relates, that 
while Ihe acceptance of the crown was in suspense, 
he frequently consnlted him, Lord Brogbil, Thurlow, 
Pierrepont, and Sir Charles Wolseley,as to the mea- 
sures which he ougbt to pursue. " He would some- 
times be very cheerful with us, and laying aside bis 
greatness, would be exceeding familiar with us ; and, 
by wfly of divérsion, would make verses with us ; 
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aad every one must tiy his fencjr. He woiild eooi- 
monly cali for tobacco, pipes, mA a candle, and now 
and then would take tobacco himself. Then he 
would fall again to his serious and great boainess, 
and advise with us in tbose affai» ; and thìs he did 
often with us." 

The counsellors just named were ali on on« side, 
and extremely favourable to his pretensione. Bates, 
the Protector's physician, who viewed passing events 
from a near point, confirnis this opinion, and says, 
that the commissioners of the gréat seal, the judges, 
and even some of the officers of the army, urged, 
entreated, and earnestly importuned him to asaiime 
the royal title. But he adda, that on the other hand, 
the anabaptists, sectaries, and democrats wearìed 
him with lettera, conferences, and monitonr peti- 
tions ; and that he dismissed them ali, alike dahioiis 
and ignorant of his real intention. No where, indeed, 
did the proposai to make Cromwell king meet with 
more determined opposition than in the conventicles 
of the fanatical sects by which London was at that 
lime distracted. The fifth monarchy*men, in par- 
ticular, who viewed even the protectorate as an 
impiety, considered kingship as a sacrilegious as- 
sumption of the authorìty belonging to the (udy king, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. They held themselves as 
ìàs witnesses foretold in the hook of Revelation; 
They had now slept their sleep of three years and a 
half ; and they pronounced that the time was come 
when it was their duty to rise and take vengeance. 
The lion of the tribe or Judah was the de vice selected 
for their militar^ ensign ; and though their number 
did not exceed eighty, they hoped to conquer, under 
tibe direction of Him who enables the worm to thrasb 
the mountains. They fixed a day for their rìsing in 
the city ; but as their motions were carefully watched 
bv the govemment, a few soldiers appeared at their 
place of muster, and took a number of them pirison- 
ers. The rest escaped with the Iosa of their arms 
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tnd flie otber mnnimenta of war ; thereby nthràìng 
a proof that their commentary on the Apocalypse, 
Vke niost of the more learned laboura of cooler 
keads on the same subject, must have proceeded on 
Mae prìncìples. 

After a varietv of conferences with the committee 
Sfypomted by the House to remove his scruples, 
Croniwell, alxnit the begrìmiiiigr of May. made known 
to bis friends his resolution to accept the regal tiUe. 
Wellwood asserts that a crown was actuaUy made 
andlnrotight to Whitehali. Desborough, whose views 
of the matte? remained unaltered, told the Protector, 
that if such a step were taken, he should consider 
the canse for which they had fought, and even their 
own families, as utterly ruined ; and that, though he 
and his military associates would not take arma 
against him, they never would exert themselves hi 
ìSb bebalf, or support his government. Oliver besan 
once more to hesitate, and to examine the ground on 
which he stood. He knew that he was surrounded 
by enemies, some of whom were actuated by the 
moat fanatical antipathy to the office which he meant 
to assume, and were, therefore, capable of the most 
desperate undertakings. Clarendon assures us, that 
an officer of rank, in a conference on the subject, 
told him resolutely and vehemently, that if he ever 
took upon him the kingly title, he would kiU him 
with bis own band; and his lordshìp adda, as an 
unquestionable fact, that Cromwell was informed, 
aod believed, that there were a number of men who 
had bound themselvesby an oath to assassinate him 
witMn so many hours after he should bave accepted 
that title. 

At length, on the 7th of May, he sent a message 
to the House, requirìng their attendance next morn^ 
ing in the Painted Chamber; which beinff the place 
wSere he always gave his assent to bilia, bis accept- 
ance of the title was looked upon as certain. 
But a combination, of whicn ho had received no 
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nùiice, was already formed to defeat his dedgn, wltea i 
on the very ève of completion. The House had i 
hardly met on the 8th of May, when Colonel MaMm i 
appeared at the bar with a petition, siibacribed bf 
himself and about thirty other officerà, setting- foiHi^ I 
thàt having hazarded their lives against monarc^y, 
and being stili ready to do so, and haVh^ obsenred i 
in some men great endeaTours to brìng the nmtioa I 
under its old servitudey by pressing their general to 
take upon him the title and govemment of a kmgTr 
in order to destroy him ; they therefore humbly de- 
sired the House to discountenance ali such penons 
and endeavours, and continue steadfast to the old 
cause, for the preserration of which they, for Ifaeir 
own piarts, repeated their readiness to lay down their 
lires. 

On hearing of this circumstance, Cromwell seni 
idt Fleetwood, and told him that he wondered he 
would suffer such apetition toproceed so far, which 
he might bave hindered, since he knew it to be his 
resolution not to accept the crown without the con- 
sent of the army ; and therefore desired him to hasten 
to the House, and to put them off from dmitg any 
thin^ further therein. The lieutenant-general hn- 
mediately went thither, and desired that the debate 
on the petition might be put off till they had received 
the Protector^s answer to what had been ftmnerly 
oiiered to him. To this reasonable request, Uie 
House immediately assented. Soon afterward, in 
the course of the same morning, a message arrìyed 
from Oomwell, desiring the members to meet him, 
not in the Painted Chamber as originally appoìAted, 
but in the Banqueting House ; where, with much 
affected self-denial, and a great air of conscientious 
feeling, he refused the golden bauble on which he 
had so long set his heart. *<I should not be an | 
honest man," sa3rs he, with his wonted persptcmtT^, 
** if I did not ten you that I eannot accept of the 
govemment, nor undertake the trouble and chaige 
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ef H, wliich I hare a little more experìmeiited than 
everybody, what trouble and difficulties do befiill 
nen under sQch trusts, and in such undertaking»— 1 
say I am persuaded to retam ibis answer to you, 
that I cannot nndertake the government with the 
ti^ of king; and this ia my anawer to this great 
and weiglitybnaineas.*' 

There cannot he the sligfatest donbt, HoweTer, 
tfaat Cromwell meant to accept both the regal titl^, 
and aU thedignity annexed to it. Whitelock statea 
erolicitly, that the Protector was satisiied in hia 
pnvate Jodgnient that it was expedient for him to 
assume the name and authority of king ; but, he adds, 
**by solicitation of the commonwealth's men, and 
fearin^ a mutiny and defection of a great body of the 
army m case he should take thattitle and office, his 
mind changed ; and many of the officerà of the àmiy 
«▼e oot high threatenings against him if he should 
do it." The same view of the case is .further con- 
firmed by a letter, dated at Whitehall, on the 27th 
of Aprii, and addressed by Sir Francis Russell to his 
son-in-law, the Lord Henry Cromwell. "I do in 
this (letter) desire to take leave of yoar lordskìp, for 
ray next is lìkely to be to the Duke of York. Your 
father begins to come out of the clouds, and it ap- 
pears to us that he wiU take the kingly power upon 
him. That ffreat noise which was made about this 
bostness not long since, is almost over, and I cannot 
thiidL there will be the leàst combustion about it. 
This day I have had some discourse with your father 
about tms great business. He is very cheerfiil, and 
his tro«jMed thoughts seem, to be over. 1 was toM 
tìie other day by Colonel Pride, that I was for a 
king, because I hoped that the next wouldbe HenryVi 
tnm."* 

The Petition and Advice, which gave in some de- 
gne a new form to the govemment, was finally con- 

* IflMdMTM Mas. §88. .N*. 414, «notcd la Bartoo'ìi IMaiy bylb; 
Asci. 
Voi^ U.— P 
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dncted throngh the forma of the House, and in due 
time received the assent of the Protector. By this 
instrument the power of nominating his euccessor 
was vested in the chief magistrate ; an arrangement 
which, in ordinary cases, might he considered as 
tantamomit to a declaration that the office of the 
Protector was hereditary. He was by the same 
deed authorized to name a aecond or Upper House 
of Parliament, the members of which should enjoy 
their seats durìn^ life, and he entitled to exercise 
some of the functions of the former House of Peers. 
Butf in return, he was deprived of the unconstitu- 
tional power of framing laws with the consent of his 
council) during the intervals of parliament; and he 
was made to relinquish the stili more objectionable 
privilege of excluding members from the Lower 
House, who had been regularly elected and retumed. 
To conclude this transaction, which had occupied 
the attentiop of the public during three months, it 
was resolved that Cromwell, who had now received 
his power and office from the representatives of the 
people, should he installed anew into the Protector- 
ate, aud recommended to the homage of the nation. 
This ceremony took place on the 20th of June, in 
Westminster Hall, with every circumstance of mag- 
nificence and parade ; but as it was a poor substitute 
for the pageantry which the chief actor in it had 
expected, there was evidently more show than Joy 
in the noisy display with which it was accompanied.* 

* After deflcribinf tbe titla and ànmea of the officiai peraoiw who ac- 
tended, Heatb, in bis brlef CbAmicle, proceeda aa followa:— " Then tbe 
Speaker, in tbe name oftbe parliament, preaented to him a robeoT porple 
TeiTet, a aword, and a aeeptre ; at the delivery of which the Speaker 
Biade a ahort eoroment upon tbem to tbe Protector, wbich he di vided imo 
fbnr parta. 

** 1. The robe of psrple— tbia ie an emblem ofmafiatracy ; when yoa 
haTe pat on tbia reatment I may aay you are a gown-man. Tbia lobe ia 
of a miited colour, to abow tbe misture ofjuatice and mercy. 

" S. Tbe Bibie ia tbe hook that eontaina tbe Holy Scripturaa, fan wbMi 
700 haye the happineae to be well yeraed. Tbia Book of Life conaiata of 
two Teatamenta, the Old «nd the New ; tbe «rat ahowa Ckristum vete- 
Umi; tilt ■aoond, CMiCimì mtìatum, Chriat viUed and nwailad; il la 
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Among the first ste^ taken by Cromwell, after 
aJl hopes of royalty in his own person were dissi'- 
pated, was the dismissal of Bermi offic^rs of rank 
from their places in the army. He deprìved Lam- 
bert of ali his commissions, but recommended an 
annuity as a reward for his past services. He en- 
deavoured, at the same time, to strengthen his inter- 
ests by fìllio^ aU confidenti al posts with tmsty friends, 
who were disposed to stand or to fall with his gOT- 
emment and family. Bat no precaution could any 
longer secure peace of mind, or even an exemption 
from the dread of personal yiolence and of an un- 
timèlv death. The most powerful of his ancient 
friends, the brave men by whose sides he had fousht 
at Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester, were now alien- 
ated from him, or known only as his most deter- 
mined enemies. Spies and prisons could afford him 

a book or ÌmAsm, and doch contain both preoepUi and jBzamplM ftw good 
goverainent. 

** 3. Here ia a«eeptre, not unlike a «taff; for vou are to be a atalTtotlio 
weak and pòor; it la of ancient noe in thia kind. 1t ia aaid in Scriptnre 
tbat tbe aceptre abati not depart fhxn Judab. It waa of the like nae la 
oiber làDf doma ; Homer tbe Greek poet calia kinga and princea acepcre- 



**■ 4.' Tbe last thing ia a aword, not a military, bnt a cìtU aword ; it te 
nlber a aword of deftnce tban of offence ; not to defend youraelf only, 
but yoor people alao. If I mtght presume to fix a motto npon tbia aword, 
aa tbe Taliant Lord Talbot bad npon bla, it abould be tbua, Ego ntm 
domini jrroUctorùj ad [roiigmdum populum fiwum^I am tbe Prolec- 
loi'a, lo protect my people. 

** Tbia speecb bdng ended, tbe Speaker took tbe Bible and gare tbe Lord- 
protector bis oatb ; aAerward Mr. Manton made a prayer ; wbleh being 
eoded, the beralda by sound of tmmpet, proclaimed bis bighneaa ProCee- 
ter of Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland, and tbe dominiona tbereunto bo- 
longbig, requiring ali persona to yield bim dne obedienee." 

Croaiwell upon tbis great occasion sent for some of tbe cblef efty 
dìTines, aa if be bad made it a mattar of conscience to be detennined by 
tìiàr adTioe. Among^heae was tbe leading Mr. Calamy, who very boldly 
oppoaed tbe project of Cromwell's single govemment, and offered to proYO 
it boUi onlawftil and impraeticable. Cromwell anawered readily upon 
tbe first head ofunlawAil, and appealed (o the safety of tbe nation being 
tbe supreme law. ** Rut," says he, " pray, Mr. Calamy, bow imprae- 
ticable r* Calamy replicd, *'Óh!.*ti8 against the voice of the nation; 
there will be nine in ten againat you." " Very well,'* aaya Cromwell, 
<*but ,wbat if I abould diaarm tbe nine, and put the aword in tbe tenta 
ma'» band, woold not that do the buaineaa ]** 
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no security against the hand of an assassin ; aod he 
had reaaon to suspect that there werohundrads who 
vould wilUngly bave sacrificed their lives, for the 
bare hopé of being able to visit with a suitable and 
condiga punishment a deceiver, a tyrant, and a. 
usurper. He had indeed formed a socoad home of 
parUament, and induced a few of the ancient nobilitjr 
to condescend so far as to accept a place among his 
lords ; but instead of findin? strength in thia expe- 
dient, he encountered ridiciue and contempt. Hi9 
new men were ashamed of their tiUes,,and refa»ed 
to degrado themselves by resigning the more hon* 
onrable seat to which they had been called in the 
House of Commons by the voice of the people ; and 
his nobility soon discovered that their order, onsup» 
ported by the power and splendour of a royal courty 
was a mere excresence on a popular conatitatioii ; 
and that, as always happens where it is only toler- 
ated, it would, in the end, be laughed at and despised. 
It was, theréfore, a gross mistake to retain in the 
schedule of the new government a House of Lords, 
in subordination to a plebeian Protector. 

The fears of Gromweli as to the designa of his 
enemies against his life, were not altogether with- 
out foundation. The more violent class of repùbli* 
cans at home were at ali times ready to co-operate 
with the royalists abroad ; and whether the latter 
received any direct countenance from Charles, or 
acted solely from motives of personal dislike, there 
can be no doubt thatplans were encouraged on both 
sides of the Channel for putting an end to the Com- 
monwealth by the death of the usurper. With the 
yiew of preventing any sudden attack on thepalace, 
Oliver selected from different reginfents of cavaLT* 
ahundred and sixty brave fellows, in whom \ie could 
repose the utmost confìdence, and to whOm he gave 
the pay and appointments of officers. He diyided 
them into eight troops of twenty men each, and di- 
rected that two.of these bodiesi in rotation, is^oul4 
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alwasTB be on duty near bis penon. He wore a 
coat-of-mail, or steel shirt, as it was called, under 
bis usuai clothing; carried loaded pistola in bis 
pockets ; changed his bedroom two or tbree times 
a-week; and wben be rode out, concealed even 
from bis senrants tbe places to whicb be was going, 
and seldom retumed tbe same road by wbicb be bsul 
left home. 

One of tbe most formidable of tbe plots devised 
against bim, was committed to the management of 
Colonel Sexby ; wbo, in bis tum, employed an ac- 
complice, wbose name was Syndercombe, a man of 
a restless temper and violent prìnciples. Tbìs last, 
by means of a life-gaardsman, wbo pretended to ac- 
cept a bribe, procured adm'ittance to the cbapel at 
WhitehaU. There be deposited combustibles, and 
placed a match, so as to secm« the conflagration of 
the palace before midnigbt, wben certain persona 
inside were ready to destroy tbe Protector, eitber^ 
by sbutting bim up amid tbe flames, or by piercing 
him with a weapon. But tbe soldier revealed tbe 
secret to bis master, and tbe assassins were seized. 
Syndercombe was condemned to suffer tbe penal- 
ties of high treason ; but on tbe momin^ appointed 
for bis execution be was found dead m bis bed; 
baving perisbed eitber by bis own bands, or by an 
order from govemment, to avoid tbe infamy of a 
public punisbmént. 

About tbis time a tract was publisbed in HoUand, 
entitled " KiUing no Murder," whicb created a great 
sensation in England. Tbe author addresses bim- 
self first to Cromwell, and then to the army, after 
whicb, in a strain of tbe bitterest irony , be proceeds to 
discuss tbe foUowing questions, ** Wbether tbe Pro* 
tector be a tyrant ; wbether it be lawful to do justice 
on bim by kiUing bim ; and wbether, if it be lawful, 
it wiU prove of benefit to the commonwealth ?•* 
Having determined ali these points in tbe affirma- 
tive, &e whter pronounces an eloquent eulogium 
P2 
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on ali tyrant-slayers from Btntus to Syndereonibe, 
and concludes with a piece of mfonnatìan whieh 
was meant at once to terrify Cromwell and to en- 
courage bis enemies. He asserto that the Prot^c- 
tor^s own muster-roU contains the names of thoae 
who aspire to the honour of deliveringf their coun- 
try ; that his highness is not secure at hia table, or 
in his bed ; that death is at his heels wherever he 
moves ; and that though his head reaches the cloodSy 
he shall perish like dung, and they that have seen 
him shall exclaim ** Where is he V 

Some thousand copies of this spirìted production 
were sent into England, of which a considerable 
number was thrown into circulation. Sexby was 
aoon apprehended by the officors of justice, and 
lodged in the Tower. His cohduct whiie in con- 
finement was so extremely ambigaous, that doubts 
were entertained as to the soundnesa of his inteilect ; 
which was the reason, perhaps, why he waa never 
forought to trial, nor examined in open court. He 
died in prison after an interval of six months ; not 
without suspicion, as in the case of Synderoooolm, 
that secret violeuce had been employed, to obviate 
the scandal and hazard of a public execution. Caa- 
dour, however, requires that we should excmerate 
the memory of Cromwell from the. charge of mur- 
der, as no evidence was ever bronght forward to 
establish any connexion between the death of Iheae 
criminals, and an explicit order from the Protector. 

Thehistorians of that troubled period bave been 
unanimous in combining with the attempto of iSexby, 
a projected inyasiou of the royalists ih Spanish alùps» 
and a rising of Charies's friends and CromwelPa 
enemies throughout a considerable part of Englaad. 
The impatience of the conspirators, and the slòw- 
ness of the ministry of Madrid, defeated the pian* if 
any such were formed, for the renewal of the cvàl 
war ; and postponed at least tiU another year the 
miseries or an unsuccessful tnsunectioiL 
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ne Commons had adjonrned fleranl monfl» t» 
aRow tioM for the forroation of the new House of 
P^n. On the SOth of Januaiy, 1658, both eham- 
bers met at Westmineter, when the Plotector fov- 
maliy opened the business of the session. He made 
a Rieecn m the Upper, or, as it was more commoi^ 
caUed, the other House, exhortinff the lords aod geo* 
tlemen to unity, and expressing bis imbomided con* 
fidence in their zeal and.patriotisni. But it was not 
the fortune of Cromwell to receive any support or 
comfort from parliaments. By one of the provi- 
sions of the Petition and Advice, which deprived 
him of the power of excluding any member who had 
been regumrly retumed to the Lower House, the 
represeiitatiTes formerly shut out by the refiisal of 
a certificate, were now permitted to resumé their 
Beata, and to add matly to the strength of the op» 
position* A similar effèct was produced by the eia- 
vation of several of the most active friends of gor- 
emment to the rank of lords ; and bence, no sooxicqr 
did the ministers proceed to unfold their views of 
state affairs, and to demand supplies, thaii they fomod 
tfaat the prevailing sentiment among the Con* 
mona was decidedly hostile to the policy of the 
Protector. 

The subjects which chiefiy engrossed the atten^ 
tìon of the Commons, were the name and power» 
of the other House. They asked who had made ita 
membejB lords, and who had the privilege of restor- 
ini^ the authority of the ancient peerage. It was in 
Tarn for Cromwell's friends to reply, that the Pro« 
tector had called them lords, and that it was the ob- 
ject of the Petition and Advice to re-establidi the 
secofld estate. No symptom of harmony a|ipeared 
between the two branches of the legislature. When* 
ever the Lords sent a message to the CommonSt the 
lafiter refused to gìve an answer until thev bad de- 
termined by what name they were to aadress the 
oihers; and to what extent they were to admit 
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their rìght to interfere with the deliberations ot a 
body to whom they, in fact, owed their existence. 
Cromwell was grieved to the heart by the obstinaqy 
of the republicans, and more eapeciatly by the con- 
tempt with which they treated bis batch of peers. 
He eummoned them both to attend him at the ban- 
queting-house, where he again lectured them on the 
necessity of unanimity, and pointed out the dangers 
with which they were threatened from abroad. But 
ali bis pious cares were expended in vain ; and he 
Boon found himself compelled to bave recourse 
to an expedient of a more determined character. 
Pressed for want of money to pay bis army, alarmed 
by reports of foreign invasion, and being assured 
that a faction, composed of the high republicans 
in the House and of the fanatical party among the 
officers, was employed in forwarding a petition 
among the citizens of London, with a view of re- 
storing the commonwealth without a Protector or 
House of Peers, he resolved forthwith to diemiss 
the parliament, and to take the reins of govemment 
exclusively into bis own hands. One morning ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of February, when he 
was irritated by continued opposition almost to a 
degree of madness, he leaped into a hackney-coàch 
which he saw standing near Whitehall, called six 
of his guards who were at band, and drove instantly 
to the loors of the House. 

He presented himself among the Lords, who were 
not at ali prepared for his appearance in a manner 
so sudden and undignìfied ; and Fleetwood, who had 
now joined him, endeavoured to dissuade him from 
a step which he would probably repent, especially 
as he must thereby take his best fHends by surprise. 
Atthese words he laid his band upon his breast, and 
swore by the living God that he would do it, and that 
they should not sit another hour. Sending to the 
House of Commons by the usher of the black rod, 
he reqoired the attendanee of the members; many 
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of wiMMn decUned to come. Bnt the othera, witìi the 
speaker at their head, obeyed the requisitioii ; and 
whenthey wereassembledyhe addressed them at toaM 
length. Among otber things, he aaid tnat they had 
placed him in the high situation in which he atood ; 
he sought it not; there was neithermannorwomaa 
treading on English ground who eould sav he did. 
God knew that he would rather have lived under a 
woodside and tended a flock of sheep, than have 
undertaken the government. But having undertakea 
it at their request, he had a right to look to them for 
aid and support. Yet some among them, God was 
his witnesA, in Tiolation of their oaths, were attempl- 
ing to e&fcablish a commonwealth-interest in tne 
armv ; some had received commissiona to enliat mea 
for Charles Stuart ; and both had their emissaries at 
that moment seeking to raise a tumuli, or rather a 
rebellion in the city. But he was bound before God 
to prevent such disasters ; " and therefore,*' said he, 
"I think it high time that an end be put to yom sit- 
tinff ; and I do dissolve this pariiament, and let God 
jndge between me and you."* 

The position which ÒromweU now occupied was 
indeed far from being enviable. Hia enemiea bevond 
seas were not less active than his politicai antago- 
nista at home ; and whereyer4ie tumed, he saw him- 
self surrounded with danger and treachery. He fiUed 
London with troops ; but hiìs confidence, even in ths 
army, began to be shaken. His own re^ment was 
corrupted by the infusion of violent principleSt inso- 
much that he was obliged to cashier some of the 
principsd officers. Colonel Hacker, his tried and 
resolute associate, was one of the number, ** I that 
had served him," says that brave soldier, ** fourteen 
years, e ver since he was captain of a troop of borse» 
tili he carne to this power, and had commanded a 

I * Jonnuds of Commons, F«b. 4, MS7-8. Bont of tlw nmilMni w 
I fwend,** Amen, Amen!** 
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rej|^m«xìt seven yean, without any trial or appeal, 
with the breath of his nost rils, I was outed, and lost 
Dot only my place, but a dear friend to boot. Pive 
captains under my command, ali of integrity, cour- 
age, and valour, were outed with me, because they 
could not say that that was a House of Lorda. 
But stili the flood of opposition roUed on and in- 
creased. Another plot was formed by the royalists 
in the west, who expected King Charles in the spring 
of the year, attended by a powerful fleet and army. 
The Earlof Ormond carne overto direct and animate | 
their zeal ; and sanguine hopes were for a moment 
entertained that Ihe star of the Stuarts was once 
more to attain the ascendant, and to ecUpse the 
fading light of the protectoral family. 

The detail of the events now alluded to belongs to 
general histo^y, rather than to the personal narra» 
tive of Cromwell./ Sufiice it to say, that the in- 
trigues of the king^s friends in Holland led only to 
the discomfiture of his adherents in Britain, and 
brought severa! of them to an untimely deatfa. Find- 
ing some of the objects of his suspicion and terror in 
his hands, Oliver assembled a High Court of Justice, 
with instnictions to brìnff the leaders to an imme- 
diate trial. Sir Henrjr Slingsby, a Roman Catholic, 
and Dr. Hewet, an Episcopal clergyman, were con- 
demned by that illegal tribunal to suffer the doom 
awarded against treason. Great interest was made, 
but in vain, for both the criminals ; the Protector 
havinp^ determined to intimidate, by examples of 
severity, a class of men whom no forbearance could 

Sain, and no concessions moUify. His favourite 
aughter, Elizabeth, is said to bave importuned him 
to grant k pardon tp Hewet, whose ministry she 
attended, and who is understood to bave performed 
the ceremony of marriage when she was united to 
Mr. Claypole. But he continued inexorable, and 
allowed the sentence of the law to he executed on 
both the convicted royalists. 
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The distnrbed state of things at home did not 
sltogether prevent the Protector from attending lo 
the fortune of the war whìch einployed the annies 
of Franco and Spain. It had long^ been an object 
wìth England to obtain a seaport on the opposite 
coast, by means of which the government might 
maintain an easy communication with the continent 
in time of peace, and hare a cohyenìent jpoint for 
debarkation in the event of hostilities. The same 
Tìews influenced the mìnd of Cromwell ; who, in bis 
negotiations with Mazarìn, the new minister of 
Franee, covenanted for Dunkìrk as the reward of 
his alliance, and the prìce at which he consented to 
sali thè service of his veteran troops. It has been 
asserted that the Frepch were not sincere in their 
professions to Lockhart, who commanded the Eng- 
lish contingent ; and that when Louis and the car- 
dinal entered the town, which had yielded to the 
arma of the confederates, they congratulated them- 
selves upon obtaining so valuable a fortress on such 
easy terms. But Cromwell's penetration had sup- 
plii an antidote for this disgraceful conduci. He 
had instructed Lockhart, should any hesitation ap- 
pear in his allies to fulfil their cohtract, to draw off 
his troops and threaten to join the Spaniards ; who 
would, he had no reason to doubt, willinglv sacrifico 
Dunkirk to obtain even the neutrality of England. 
The general literally complied with the directions 
which he had recéived. He pulled out his watch, 
and told Mazarìn, if he did not resign the town in 
question wìthin one hour« he should see the Brìtish 
regiments on their march to the camp of the Span- 
iaras. 

Louis, stili sensible of the importance of keeping 
on good terms with the Protector, and apprehensive 
peihaps lest the suspicion of recent insincerìty might 
alienate him from the cause of the great nation, 
sent the Duke of Crequi on a mission of congratula- 
tion and compUmentto the court ofWhitehA. The 
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cardinal who had no lese leason th&n his master io 
dread the indìgiation of Cromwell, entreated his 
acceptance of' a splendid gift, and the assuranoe of 
hi8 contittued respect for his goverament. But 
Oliver felt passili^ in his miod matters of deeper 
import than even Uie policy of Franca and the hom- 
age qf ita rulers. His finances were exhausted ; his 
army was unpaìd; and the means by which he had 
Itonerly replenished his treasury were, sinee the 
meeting of the last parliament, pronounced unlawfol. 
He attempted to raise a tosa in the city ; but when 
the mercfaants asked fbr a more sufostantial secnrity 
^an the credit of his name and gover&ment, he had 
nothiag to offer. They suggested a mortgage on 
the estates of his friends, or a debenture on the 
htfided pTOperty of the royaltsts ; and he listened to 
their proposals so far as to name a oommission to 
make mquiry as tothe extent to which such security 
could be procured. No expedient, however, could 
be disooyered by these counseliors for meeting the 
wants of the state. The embanrassment was al- 
lowed to increase; the treasury continued empty; 
and those who had hitherto plaoed the utmost reli- 
ance on the ngour and wisdom of the Protector, 
began to {wrceive that t^ere was no longer an^ aid 
in tks derices of man. He had consented to hsten 
to the expediency of summoning another parliament, 
whom he hoped to iSnd more obsequious than the 
last, when a great domestic calamity absorbed ali 
Insthooghis, amd matured in him the seeds of a fatai 
dtsease whiéh had already begun to waste his vital 
pewers. 

His favourìte daughter, who had herself been 
toudied by the hand of sonrow, was fast approach- 
iag to.tbe grave. Sbe had erer possessed a deep 
h<Hd òn the affectàeins of the Protector ; hot now, 
when he saw her daily sinking imder the pressore 
ef amoital iUneaa, ho became more and more inter> 
«A6d in her saffeciBga and mudons for her recovei7. 
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Re spent muchof hUtime at Hampton Court when^ 
she reùded; eadeaTOuhng to support her mind witM 
the eonsolations of religion, and fo reconcile her Uf 
the politicai necessity of certain meaeuree in hia 
adminiatration, which she had never ceased to con- 
deniDL She iamented the death of Dr. tiewet, fof 
whom ahe had interceded with the nost pasaionate 
entrealy ; she exborted him to restore the throne to 
ita rifl^htful owner; and to withdraw hìmaelf from 
the ain and danger of supreme power. It is added^ 
that when her mind was seized with delirhim, ahe 
stunned hia ears by uttering cries of " l^ood," and 
announeing predictions of coming veageance. 

When the death of Elizabeth was commmiicated 
to him, he was already confined to bed nnder a com<< 
plication of gout, féver, and ague. About the mid- 
dle of August, bis com(Àaint8 became so serioua 9» 
to alarm bis medicai attendants ; and perceiving^ 
from their looks and whisperSf that they thought 
him in danger, he deaired to be.propped up witb 
pillows until he sbould execute bis private wili. But 
whatever were bis own fears, he laboured to C(m-< 
ceal them from othera. When bis wife carne into 
the room, he took her by the band, and said, '*Do 
not think that I shall die ; I ani aure of the contrary.'^ 
Observing that this remark excited some surprise^ 
he instantly added, '* Say not that I bave lost my 
reaaon : I teli you the truth. I know it from better 
authority than any which you can bave from Galen 
or Hippocrates. It is the answer of Ood himself to 
our prayera; not to mine alone, but to thoae of 
othera wbo hatre a more intimate intereat in him 
tban I bave, ùo on cheerfully , baniabnig aU sorrow 
from your looks, and deal with me as you would 
with a aerving-man. Ye may bave skill m tlie na^ 
ture of tbings, yet nature can do more than aH phy« 
siciana pat tógether ; and God is far more above 
nature," 

This last observatton probably alhidea to a eireuMi^ 

YOL. II^Q 
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stance mentioned by seyeral of Cromwell^s biogra- 
phers, that when bis illness assumed an alarmìngr 
aspect, bis cbaplaìiis and the otber clergy in attend- 
ancedistributed themselves intodifferent apartments, 
and betook themselves to their devotions separately ; 
wishing, it was said, to ascertain,by private appeàls 
to the will of Heaven, and by examming the impres- ' 
sions made upon their own hearts, as the answer of 
prayer, whether it was the intention of God that the 
Protector should die, or be restored to health. After 
this most modest and rational address to the secret 
purposes of the Almìghty, the functionaries met to 
compare their feelings : and, it is added, that wìth 
one voice they declared, " he shall recover." This, 
we may presume, is the " more intimate interest," 
to which the dying man alludecl, and by whtch he 
was most grievoasly misled. 

Fleetwood in the same spirit writes to Henry 
Cromwell, "His highness hath madeverygreatdis- 
coveries of the Lord to him in bis sickness, and hath 
had some assurances of bis being restored and made 
farther serviceable in this work." Goodwin, too, in 
one of the prayers which he offered up in bis behalf, 
is reported to bave said, " Lord, we do not ask thee 
for bis life : of that we are assured ; thon hast too 
many great things for this man to do for it to be 
possible thou shouldst remove him yet: but we 
pray for bis speedy establishment and recovery." 
Cromwell himself, the night before bis deatb, is said 
to bave uttered the foliowing petitions : " Lord, I am 
a poor foolish creature ; this people would fain bave 
me live ; they think it will be best for them, and that 
it will redound much to thy glory ; — ali the stir is 
about this. Others would fain bave me die : Lord, 
pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people ; forgive 
their sinfi, and do not forsake them ; but love and 
bless the n, and gìve them rest, and bxing them to a 
oonaistevef, ànd give ine rest, for Jesus Christ's 
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Dnring his sickness, tbe Protector had revìsed 
some of his theological opinions, in connexion, per- 
haps, with the events of his busy life ; and had, it is 
probable, derived some comfort from the Calvinist 
tenet whichasserts the perseverance of the saints. 
In this frame of mind, he is reported to have asked 
one of the ministers who frequented his chamber, 
whether the doctrine were infaUibly trae, that he 
who is once in a state of grace can never fall back 
into the condition of the reprobate t Upon being 
answered in the affirmative, he exclaimed, *' Then 
I am safe ? for I am sure I once was in a state of 
grace." 

It wonld not be difficult to cali in question the 
tmth of these anecdotes ; for some of them come to 
ns through a channel which may be suspected. But 
the following prayer is to be fomid in aU the collec- 
tions of the sayings and doings of the singular per- 
sonby whom it is asserted to have been pronounced. 
" Lord, though I am a wretched and miserable crea- 
ture, I am in covenant with thee through grace, and 
I may, I will, come unto thee for thy people. Thou 
hast made me a mean instrument to do them some 
good, and thee service ; and many of them have set 
too high a value upon me, though others wish and 
would be glad of my death. But, Lord,- however 
thou dost dispose «of me, continue to go on to do 
good for them. Give them consistency of j udgment, 
one heart, and mutuai love; and go on to deliver 
them and with the work of reformation, and make 
tiie name of Christ glorìous in the world. Teach 
those who look too much upon thy instruments, to 
depend more upon thyself. Pardon such as desire 
to trample upon the dust of a poor wprm, for they 
are thy people too ; and pardon the foll3r of this short 
prayer, for Jesus Christ his sake, and give us a good 
night if it be thy pleasure." 

This is the prayer of which Ludlow remarked 
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ihat soitoe of the last worda of Crmawell wvre 
^ rather becomiag a mediator than a sinner.'^ 

It was on the 3d of Septeinber, hia auspicious day, 
t&at Cromwell was removed from the cares aad 
doubtful glorìes of the high station to which he had 
dimbed. A violent storni, which e^tended ita rava- 
ges over the ^reater part of Southern Europe, either 
pk-eeeded or immediately foUowed the death of the 
Protector ; trees were tom up by the roots in St* 
James's Park, and houses were. unroofed in the city $ 
an incident which gave rise to much foolish super* 
^tition and wicked drollery. Hia fanatical admirers 
discovered in this war oi the elements, an indica<> 
tion of the great iinportance attached by Divine 
Providence to the character and services of the de* 
ceased ; while the royalists, on the other band, 'aa* 
cribed the atmosphencal commotion to a feeling of 
rivalry among the evil spirits who rule the power 
of the air, each striving for the honour of conduct* 
iog the usurper's soul to the place of punishment, 
It was about four in the afternoon when he cea8e4 
io breathe. The lanientations of the aurroundinjg 
reiatives reached the ears of Sterry, who immcdi** 
ately desired them to dry up their teara, assuring 
them they had more reason to rejoice than to weep» 
f^ He was your Protector bere, he wiU prove a stfll 
more powerful protector, nowthatìie ia with Christ 
iBt the right hand of the Father."* 

* <*TUIot4on told me ttiat a week after Cromwell'a deafb, he beinf Ij 
teeident at Whitehall, and hearing théK jvm to be a flut tliat day in tlM 
heueeliold, he.outof eariosUy, went into the Freeence Cbamber whei« 
it was held. On the one side of a table, Richard, with the rest of Crmn> 
well's fltmily were placed, and m% of the preachers were od the of ber 
•Ide; Thf^niaa, Goodwin. Owen, Garrii, and Sterry. Then ha baaida 
mit deal of atranya staff, enoufh lo diagost a man (br erer ofthac eiH 
thusiastlc boldnesa, God was, as it were, reproached with Cromweini 
aenrieee, and challenged fì»r taking him awty so soon. Goodwin, wh* 
pad pretended to assure them in a prayer that he was not to die, which 
l^ras fiut a very few minutes befiMre he expired, had now the iinpadenoe 
lo aay to God, ' Thou hatt deeeived ii», and tM were deceived.* Sterry, 
praying fbr Richard, used tbese indeoent worda, next to blM|4iamy, 
*Make Mm the brigktneee 0/ hie/aihef'» glory, and tift mmn Mitf# 
fj^ilMferMii."'— BuMBT, ToL i. p. HI. 
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The magBiflcence which he had affected in his 
latter years, accompanied his remains to the tomb. 
Hi8 fìmeral was conducted with more than royal 
«xpense and grandeur. The dìsease of which he 
died lendered speedy interment necessary ; but, in 
the meanwhile, a ^gaie of wax was dressed up in 
lojral robes, having a sceptre in one band, and a 
globe in the other, a crown on the head, and sur- 
ronnded with armour, banners, and standaids, tn 
gether with other ensigns of hononr. The whole 
rooniy which was spacions, was adomed in a majes- 
tical raanner ; and several of bis late hìghness's gen- 
tlemen attended about the effigy bareheaded; in 
which manner it continued until the 23d of Novem- 
ber. On the day now named, the funeral procession 
moved firom Somerset-House to Westminster, when 
the coffin was deposited in the sepulchre of kings, 
in the chapel of Henry the Seventh.* 

The limits of my undertaking do not extend jbeyond 
the death of the Protector, either as subsequent 
erents respected the interests of his family, or of 
the nation at largo. The main object of this sketch 
of so important a life, was to supply facts on which 
the readermight form hisjudgment of that e:2[traor- 
dinajy man, whose actions, at a most important 
period, made so deep an impression among European 

* "' Saw the saperb Aineml of the Protector. He vna canried ftom 
Somereet-Hoase od a Telvetbecl of state, drawn by six horse«, hamesaed 
with the sanie : the pali waa held op by hia new lorde ; Oliver lying in 
eflfegie in royall robes, and crowned with a crown, sciato, and globe, 
like a king. The pendants and guidone were carried by the officers of 
the ariny ; the imperiai banners, achievments, ecc. by the hereaolds in 
theix ooates ; a rich caparìsoned borse, embroidered ali over with gold ; 
aknight of hononr amied cap-a-pie; and after ali, hIa guarda, souldiers, 
and innumerable moumers. In this eqoipago they proceeded to West- 
minster ; bnt it was the joyfhUest Amerai I aver saw, for there was nona 
that cried but doga, which the sooldiers hooted away with a barhvooa 
noise, drìnking and laldng tebaceo in the streeta as they went."— EvuTx'a 
Diary, Not. 1668. 

The inscription on the coflin of CremweU was aa fbllows : " Olhanu 
Protector Reipublicae Angliae, Scotiae, et Hibeniiae, Nalua 9SP AfriUs, 

Anno 19990, Inanguratus MODeoembris IflM, Mortuaa3o f "-"- 

1658°, liia situa est." 

Q8 
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ftates, and whose character has ever aince dhrlded 
the opinions of historìans, politiciana, and ewn of 
divines. To accomplish this purpoae, I bave, with 
a degree of impartiality which may be thought to 
border upon an insipid indifference, related the prình- 
cìpal occurrences in which he bore a pari, from tbe 
time that he eoierg^d frotn bis obscority at Honting' 
don, till he consumed bis life amid the labours and 
anxieties of supreme power, By following this 
pian, I bave at least supplied the proper evidence 
on which ali reasoning: ae to bis character and 
moti ves ought to be founded ; and by which our eoB- 
clusiona as to the rank which is due to bim aa a 
soldier, a magistrate, and a statesman, ongbt to be 
datermined. 

The dttty of a biographer, perbaps, wonld not bé 
thought completed, did I not givo my own opinioa 
relative to the more prominent pointsof CnmiweU*8 
history, and on the leading quaJities of bis mind la 
the several aspects in which it pesented itself to 
public inspection. If such a task be at ali incumbent 
upon acompiler of facts, this is certaioly the proper 
stage for performing it; for which reason I sball 
devote the last chapter of this volume to a review 
of the Protector's character in the various Tela« 
tions under which the events of bis life bave passed 
before us-r-in the domestic circle, the iìeld of battle, 
the cabinet, and in the offices of religion,* 

* Sée NMe O, at the end nrttatsTolQine, fbr a letter writtfln ìif Oeimal 
HABk la SciQtlaod, «nntnmdQg q)0 4ff»ll» orU)9 Fipt«Q|or* 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CMifMdiv a Remew tfCrùmwdP* AetiùHM and CharuO» te fJU 

I. No mai was ever composed of more Janing 
elementa than Oliver Crom well. His character was 
made up of Gontrarìeties ; and hence the faci, that 
abnndant raateriala have been supplied to those who 
hare wiahed to repreaenthim as the woratof human 
beings, aswell as to that equally inconsiderate class 
of biogFspbers who have held nim up as the riiodel 
of a sincere Christian and a good ruler. His nato« 
ral temper appears to have been sctllen and enthnsi» 
astic ; snsceptible of deep impressiona, and reluctant 
to yield any sentiment or opinion whtch had once 
taken hold of his conviction. ' Impatient of the lot 
in whioh Providence had placed him, he became 
reckless »id discontented in the earlier part of his 
fife; and afterward, when the current of publie 
events seemed to bring great objects within the 
reach of the active and the darin?, he assnmed the 
principles of a reformer in church and state ; fomid 
fanlt with every thing around him, and stimnlated 
others who had more influence than himself, to 
seize so favourable an opportunity for extendin^ the 
power of the people, as well as for obtaining indi* 
▼idnal distinction. His own confession, when he 
first entered parliament, that "he knew what he 
woold not have, hot he did not know ìjirhat he wonld 
bave,'' describes the restless undefined ambitioo 
which at that time agitated his soni, and whioh 
made him eqnally ready to enconnter the priTSticHis 
of a remote oolony, where he should meet with no 
superior» or to fight bis way to emioence at home» 
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wbere he hoped soon to see the higfaest consent to 
become his equals. 

The enthusiasm of his spirit necessarily led him 
into the transports, ecstasies, and revelations which 
were common in bis time. Indeed, he retained 
throughout his whole life symptoms of that elation 
and excitement which were remarked in the first 
stage of his personal reforraation ; and which at a 
later period were imputed, accordine to the different 
principles of the observers, to an overstpained 
imagination, to the insjHration of the Deity, or to 
infernal possession. Before his memorable vieto- 
ries of Dunbar and Worcester, his eyes were ob- 
served to sparkle, his frame became agitated, and 
he burst out into strange and violent fits of laughter. 
At no time, in fact, was he himself altogether free 
from the nervous excitability, or fanatical phrensy, 
which he knew so well how to excite and to direct * 
in others.* 

The character which attached to his early days, 
has been already analyzed with sufficient minnte- 
ness. That he was a free liver cannot be concealed ; 
but, except the attempt which he made to seize his 
uncle's property, under the pretext that the worthy 
knight was no longer able to manale his affairs, we 
find nothing in the traditionary notices which have 
come down to us, which could be candidly employed 
to prove the want of ordinary moral principio, or of 
domestic kindness. He is said, indeed, to bave 
been vindictive, and disposed to cherish for vears the 
remembrance of a bad tum at the band or a politi- 
cai or theological adversary. Of this malign propen- 
sity his historians bave given several examples ; and 
particularly in the case of certain clergymen who 
opposed his views in regard to a lectureship, and 
who were afterward made to feel the weight of 
his resentment in the deprìvation of their benefices. 

That Cromwell was capable of the most atrocious 

*Wtrwiek'klfamoira,^S7S. Noie la Edinbwg h Bditton. 
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etiMltSes, i6 proved by tiift eonduct at Droghcda and ^ 
Wexford, wbere he put thousanda to death in oold . 
blood; aad yet, with the inconeiatency which 
mariià hia character, he waa known to waep al 
iadividnai aufferìng, and to be melted by the aight 
of private distreaa. The eame phyaìcd temper»- 
meot, tao, which threw a settled gloom on hia 
general habita, canried him occasionally to great 
barata of mirth, and even to acta of buffooneiy. 
Nay, what was more remarkable, and which cer- 
tatalT indicated a rery particular conatitution of 
mindy hia feata of merrìment usually arose from the 
iotenaity of sertoua feeling. Like a muaical atring 
undnly atretched, his spirita reboonded from the 
higheat point of emotion and sadneaa, down to the 
loweat apecies of jesting and eoarse familiarity* 
Hia eonduct towarda Ludlow while the conncil of 
officerà weré deliberating on the most awfol subject 
that could occupY the attention of a human tribnoal, 
iUostrates the principle now stated ; and it is mani* 
fest that when he threw the cushion at the coloncùPa 
head, hia mind had just aatiated itself with an an» 
ticipation of the horrora and dreadful contin^nciea 
which would attend their resolution of patting the 
king to death. V/hen, again, he threw ihk in Maiv 
ten's face from the pen with which he had signed 
the warrant for Charlea's execution, he yielded to 
that morbid quality of his nature which hurried him 
from one extrcme to another; from a racked in- 
tensity of peinful thonght, to the playMneas of a 
cbiid or of an idiot. It waa the effect of that hjrs- 
terical irrìtation which leads indifferently to a fit of 
laughter or to a paroxysm of sobbing. 

'niere ia an ood instanoe of this misture of the 
serions and the ludicrous recorded by Dr. Hutton, 
and jnresenred in the Harleian Miacellany. ** At the 
marriage of the Lady Francea CromweU* to Mr. 

* TWsMj, «Mtvfinf tette fDiriportted^j, inM mMittftr ChnlMlI 
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9icb, the jrandson and heir of the Earl of War- 
wick, the Protector, whoae mind at that moment 
was far from being at ease, amused himself by 
throwing about the sack-posset among the ladies to 

ri their clothes, which they took as a favour, as 
wet s weetmeats ; and daubed ali the stools where 
they were to sit with wet sweetmeats; and put off 
Rich's wig and would have thrown it into the fire 
but did not, yet he sat upon it. An old formai cour- 
tier, Sir Thomas Billingsley, that was gentleman 
usher to the Queen of Bohemia, was entertained 
among them, and he danced before them with his 
cloak and sword, and one of the four of the prò- 
tector^s buffoons made his lip black like a beard, 
whereat the knight drew his knife, missing very 
little of kiUing the fellow.'* 

Every one has heard of his rude fnnning with 
the soldiers ; encouraging them to throw burning 
coals into one another's boots, and to steal away a 
dinner prepared for the officers, at the very moment 
the latter were to sit down to eat it. He took great 
pleasure, in short, in what is called a practical jest, 
which in his mind occupied the place of wit, and 
of that refined humour which is so nearly allied to 
it. His rough jocularity at his daughter's marriage 
will remind the reader of the stili coarser display 

The Earl of Orrery— fimneriy Lord Brogbll— told Bishop Boraet tbat, 
one day daniig ttaoee beata about kingship, he carne co Cromwell, 
«nd told him tbat he had been in the city ali the moming, npon which 
che proteeior aaked what news he had heard there. The other amwered, 
he waa told tbat he waa in treaty with the king, wbo waa to he restored, 
and to marry bis danghter. Cromwell expreseing no indignation at 
thi8, Lord Orrery aaid. in the state into which thin^ were broogbt, he 
■aw not a better expedient ; they might bring him in on what terme they 
pleaaed ; and Cromwell might retain the same authority he then had 
with lesa troable. Cromwell answered, the klng can never IbrgiTe his 
fluher's blood. Orrery aaid, that he waa one of the manv that were eoa- 
eerned in that, bat he woald be alone in the merit or restoring him. 
Cromwell repUed, he is so damnably debaached, he wonld andò in ali ; 
and so tumed to anoCher disoonrse without auy emotion, which made 
Omry condodiB he had oftsa thought of that expedient.*'— Boraet, toI, 
.Lp.lW. 
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of wMin àt the bonse of bis nncle Sir Oliver; the 
main difference is, that the pleasantry of the Pro- 
tectOT in spoiling the ladies' clothes, was taken as a 
favoinr ; whereas the nasty schoolboy was more suit- 
i ably rewarded with a ducking, on a cold night at 
Christmas, in the horse-pond. 

In the observance of the domestic dnties, as a 
father and husband, Cromwell seen^s entitled to ali 
the praise -which has been bestowed upon him by 
bis euiogìsts. The tongue of calumny, indeed, has 
net been at ali times silent in re^rd to bis inter- 
course with certain ladies of bis court. His in- 
trigues with the wife of General Lambert, for 
instance, gave rise to the remark, that ''Oliver, 
although a great saint, was but a frail vessel."* 
But notwithstanding aU the insinuations of his ene- 
mies, the judgment of bis own age was decidedly 
in his favour as to the observance of mor^ty and 
temporanee ; and even the most malignant of those 
writers who persecuted his memory after the resto- 
ration, were compelled to acknowledge that the 
piety of the people was never, daring his govern- 
ment, outraged by such scenes of dissipation and 
voluptuousness as disgraced the palace of Charles 
the Second. The ambition which corrupted his 
soni in ali other respects, left its feelings pure and 
ardent towards the various members of his family. 
Of Richard, it is true, he does not appear to bave 

* ** Thifl intlmacy of Lainbeit*8 was of long standing, erer sinee 
Praston figbt, and was cemented tbe flister by that Cùmplaceney OliTsr 
took in his wife ; a woman of good birth and good parta, and of oleasing 
attractions, both for mind and body. Tbe vcùce of the people was, that 
shs was more fliniiliar with him than the hononrof ber sex would allow. 
and that she had some extraordinary kindnesses for him which she badi 
not fin* ber bnsband, and that being tbe medium of intelligence between 
them, sbe did commanicate ali ber busband^s desìgns and conceal some 
of the others, tbongh she needed not to bave been so syneamish or 
resenrod for one wBosedepttui were never fothomed, or discoveied t» 
any mortai, Ireton excepted.'—Heatb, 138. 
/ This sapposed intimacy is earicatosed with. fceat Inunanr, hot ttttto 
deikaojr, in one sf tbe yotanm of Um Harleian MiaceUaay 
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•ntertaìned a very ìàgìt opinion. He tho«^t hln 
ìdle, spiriUesst and sometimw expensire; bai he 
BOTertheless treated him, and more eepeoiaDy bis 
wtle, with unintenrupted kindness, and broij^ht him j 
forvrard into public businesd in the ooly department 
for which he thought him qualilied eitbejr by talenta 
or inulination. It is, accordingly, very gratifyin^ 
to read the lettere which Croinwell wroto to bis 
kinafolk from the ùéìd of battle, or from the more 
distracting acenes of politicai contention. In niany 
inatances, the^ save his character from utter con- 
derimation; for after we bave been heartily dis- 
gusted with his diesimnlation, hypoerisy, and biood« 
ahed, and are ready, like Baxter and some othef 
politicai divines, to denoùnce him as a *^ peijored 
Tillain,^' we tarn to bis private lettere, and become 
aatisfied that he was not entifely forsaken by every 
good principle. 

For a serìous man, it must be admitted that he 
made a very odd ehoice of domestic chapiaìns. 
Hugh Patera was avowedly mad, and Jeremy White 
waa a loquacious fool. Sterry, if the one half of 
the nonsense ascribed to him by the annalista of 
bis day were foanded on fact, must have eorabined 
in his own the respective characters of bis two 
eoUeagaes. John Goodwin was crazy about the 
Millenninm; and Thomas, bis namesàke, held no^ 
ttoos e()aally absurd on the Pive Points. Per^ 
haps Oliver wished to be high-priest in hia own 
family ; and, in this case, we may discover an iatel- 
ligible reason why no man of sense was found to 
remain long under the Protector^s roof, in ^udity of 
chaplain. 

There are some anecdotes recorded conceming 
Jerry White, which prove that he must have offi- 
eiated more frequentty as the court buffoon than aa 
a apirìtual coubaellor^ The insinuati<»i that Lord 
Fakonbrìdge, wbo had married the Lady Mary 
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Cromwell, would tiever make Oliver a fpiindfather, 
led to a curioas scene between that nobleman aad 
the chaplain ; for the partìculars of which the reader 
must be'referred to the chronicles of the protectoral 
government. Jerry himself, whose ambition wu 
Dot altogether coiifìned to professional objects, as- 
pired to the honour of being the Protector's son-in- 
iaw, and even ventured to profane the sanctitT of the 
palace by certain overtures of gallantry. The Lady 
Frances, the youngést and most beautiful of Crom- 
weirs daughters, had beeu set apart by the gossip 
of Europe for the qùeen of Charles the Second, ana 
was thus destined, it was said, to serve as the bone 
of union between the decaying commonwealth and 
the renewed royalty of England. This, it has been 
seen, was the burden of one of Lord Broghil's storìes 
addressed to the ear of the lord-general. 

But whatever degree of truth there may bave 
been in this rumour, as wafted across the channel 
from HoUand, it is asserted that Mr. White became 
a suitor to the fair lady, and was extremely weU 
received. "As Jerry," says the historian, **had 
those roquisites which generally please the fair sex, 
he won the afTections of the daughter of Cromwell ; 
but as 'nothiujp: of this sort could happen without the 
knowledge of the watchful father, who had bis spies 
in every place and about évery person, it soon 
reached bis ears. There were às weight]^ reasons 
for rejecting Jerry as there had been for dismissing 
his majesty ; Oliver therefore ordered the informer 
to observe and watch them narrowly, and promised, 
that upon substantial proof of the truth or what he 
had declared, he should be as amply rewarded as 
Jerry should he severely punished." 

It was not long before the informer acquainted 
his highness that the chaplain was at that moment 
with the lady ; and upon hastening to his daughter^s 
apartment, he discovered the unfortunate Jerry upon 
his knees, kissing her ladysfaìp*! hand. Th« Pia» 

VoL. IL— R 
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tector hasttly exclaìmed, " What is the meaning^ of 
this posture beforé my daughter Francesi" The 
chaplain with great presence of mind, replied, " May 
it please your highness, I bave a long time courted 
that young gentlewoman tbere, my lady's woman, 
and cannot prevali ; I was therefore humbly praying 
ber iadysbip to intercede for me." Oliver turning 
to the waitmg-woman, said« " What is the meaning 
of this 1 He is my friend, and I expect you should 
treat him as such." She, desiring notbing more, 
replied with a low courtesy, " If Mr. White intends 
me that bonour, I should not oppose him."" Upon 
this Oliver said, " Well, cali Goodwin ; this business 
sball be done presently, before I go out of the room." 
Jerry could not retreat. Goodwin came, and they 
were instantly marricd ; the bride at the same time 
receiving: 500/. from the Protector. 

Mr. White lived with this wife, bestowed upon 
him by the hero of Worcester, more than fifty years. 
Oldmixon says he knew them both well, and heard 
the story told when they were present. Jerry 
seemed not to relish the joke even after the lapse of 
half a century ; but Mrs. White acknowledged that 
there was " something in it."* 

It has been regarded as a remarkable quality in 
the character of Cromwell, that bis mind, and even 
bis manners, kept pace, in a great degree, with the 
^adual elevation of bis fortune. This circumstance 
is noticed both by Sir Philip Warwick and by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, neither of whom was attached either 
to bis person or bis interests. The former, after 
describing the mean dress and embarrassed air of the 
member for Cambridge, at the first meeting of the 
Lon^ Parliament, relates that he saw him at Wliite- 
hall m the full possession of regal power, when he 
appeared of a "majestic deportment and comely 
I^esence."— '* His wife and children," says the other, 

* NoUcPi Memoin, tol. L p. 16L 
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"were setting up for prìncìpality, which suited no 
better with any of them than scarlet on the ape ; 
only, to speak the truth of himself, he had much 
naturai greatness, and well became the place which 
he had usurped. His daughter Fleetwood was hum- 
bled and net exalted with these things, but the rest 
were insolent fools. Claypole, who marrìed his 
daughter, and his son Henry, were two debauched 
ungodly cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his 
nature, yet erentle and virtuous, but became not 
greatness. His court was full of sin and vanity, and 
uie more abominable because they had not yet quite 
cast away the name of God, but profaned it by 
taking it in vain upon them. Trae refigion was now 
almost lost even among the religious party, and 
hypocrisy became an epidemical disease, to the 
sad grief of ali trae-hearted Englishmen and Chris- 
tians."* 

Besides the vie w which Mrs. Hutchinson bere pre- 
sents òf the Cromwellian family, she supplies to 
the reflectingreader an important suggestion relative 
to the decay of religious teéììng, and which in some 
sftiall measure exculpates the example of the second 
Charles and his court from the whole blame of intro- 
dncing impiety and licentiousness. The picture 
which she draws of a declining age applies to the 
period' which immediately preceded the Resto- 
ration, when " trae religion was already almost lost, 
and hypocrisy had become an epidemical disease." 
The next stage, it is manifest, was necessarily that 
which actually followed upon the revival of mon- 
archy ; and so deep was the detestation entertained 
fob the insincere and selfish conduct of the saints 
as A body, that carelessness of exteraal piety, and 
even n certain degree of infìdel indifference, would 
have onsued, whatever might bave been the char- 
acter oi the sovereign. In fact, the tide had turaed 

* Bittohinflon'8 Memoin, ▼ol. U. p. 90S. 
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btfore Crom well died. Even the soldien had begun 
to laugh at hi8 suspected sanctity ; and hardly any 
one was so blind aa not to see that bis enthusiaam 
had long been subservient to bis hypocrisy, and that 
both were now made to minister to his power as a 
tyrant and uaiirper. 

II. But, leavìng hia private character and domestic 
circle, we ahall now proceed to examine into the 
f^roand of hia reputation as a soldier. On ibis head 
it ought to be premised, that the art of war, properly 
•o culed, demanda a certain eztent of means and 
object for the display of its resources ; it being per* 
fectly obviptts, that hostilities may be conducted on 
a amali scàie without any reference to general prìn* 
ciples either of tactics or of strategy. Were two 
regìmenta, for ezample, to, meet on a piece of level 
ground, prepared to aecide the fate of a nation by an 
appeal to armsi the result, it is manifest, would de- 

Knd lesB on the skill of the officerà than on the 
dily strength, the weapons, and the courage of the 
men. The same remark will apply to any force 
under ten thousand, where the attack is made with* 
cut any advantage of ground or of movement. But 
in aU cases where armies are large, and occùpy a 
corresponding extent of country, the success of a 
campaign depends chiefly on the arrangementa of 
the general, on his able combinations, and on hia 
fuU command of ali the means, physical and moral, 
which are placed within his reach. In such circum* 
atances only, the art of war would bave a field in 
which to exempUfy its powers and expedients* 
But during the oontest between the king and the 
parliament, as well as in the second strug^le between 
the rojralists and tberepublicans, the armies actually 
•ngaged were usually small ; and hence they never 
had recourae to any other means for securing victory 
beaides steady firìng and a furious charge. On the 
contrary, the rivai forces met one another like indi- 
viduala abottt to engagé in personal combat. At 
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Ed^hfll, for instance, the ro3ral anny descended into 
the* TaHey to accommodate .their adversarìes with 
convenìent ground. At Naseby a similar piece of 
complaisance was practised. Charles was induced 
to relinquìsh a most favourable position, and to march 
hìs troops two milf 8 aerosa a plain, in order to meet 
Fairfax, who did noi come up quite so soon as had 
been expected. 

The mode of attack, too, corresponded in its sim- 
pUcìty to this* inartificial style of tactics. Each 
army rashed upon the other with the utmost impetu- 
osity ; and it usually happened that the right wing 
of the one drove back the left wing of its antagonista 
and produced for the moment a mutuai victory and 
a mutuai defeat. At Marston-moor, the two lines 
penetrated each other socompletely, that when tbey 
recovered from the confusion of the shock, the roy- 
alistfl found themselves drawn up on the ground 
where the parliamentarìans had stood before the 
charge. Such onsets resembled the motions of a 
dance, where the parties change sides and face aboutj 
prepared to repeat a similar evolution. The same 
errors were committed in every general action that 
was fought during the war ; and the king lost the 
three battles of Edgehill, York, and Naseby, by 
allowing bis headstrong nephew, Prince Rupert, to 
persevero in bis mode of suspending the success of a 
battio upon one dash of bis spirited cavalry. 

In such circumstances, where common prudence 
was despised, it is absurd to speak of the art of war. 
Cromwell indeed saw the errors of the opposite 
party, and tumed them to bis own advantage ; but 
m this, so far from displaying any extraordinary 
knowledga of tactics, he merely showed that he 
was not destitute of the; vulgar sagacity of a trooper. 
Rupert ought never to bave risen to a higher com- 
mand than that of a regiment of borse ; for he pos- 
sessed no acquaintance with the principles or bis 
profession, and he was too (Hroud, or too obstinate, 
R2 
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lo proAt hf experienoe. The merìt, theiefore, of 
the Dew men whotrìumphed over experienced sol* 
dien, must be measured with due attentìon to the dr- 
enmstances in which they were brought iato the 
ileld. The Bcienceacquired in Germanywasof little 
Bse in commanding amali and c<ynparatively undia- 
ciplined annies ; and therefore, from the issue of the 
eontest in which Oliver rose to fame, we are not to 
conclude ihat the art of war does not receive im- 
proyement from reflection and study. 

Were we, thèn, to form a judgment of CromwellV 
qualities as a soldier from his actual conduct in wai, 
we should say that he was a brave man rather than 
a great general. He was usualiy found charging at 
the head of his cavalry, both when he led a single 
.troop, and also when he had risen to the rank of 
eommander-ÌD-chief. In point of discipline and 
.spirit, he had brought his horsemen to a degree of 
ezcellence which could not be surpassed ; and the 
oonAdence which they felt in their captain, and in 
one another, rendered an onset of the Irmuides in 
roost cases synonymous with vìctory. From the 
first skirmish, iQdeed, in which he was engaged, 
down to his '* crowning** success at Worcester, he 
appears to bave trusted more to strength of band, 
than to skilfui movements or deep-laid stratagems. 
In proof of this remark we may observe, that wher* 
over he was opposed to experienced commanders, 
his inferiority m the arfof moving large bodies of 
men, to secnre an advantage without fighting, was 
Btrikingly manifested. Por example, when he in- 
TsdedScotland, in the year 1650, he was completely 
cfaecked by David Lesley, who, at the head of an 
armv in no respect equal to the veterana with whom 
he had to contend, successfully defended the me« 
, tiopolis agminst the hero of Naseby, and at iength» 
by the resonrces of hiere generalship, compelled him 
te retreat towards the borders. At Dunbar, it is 
tae, Hw ùnatioal preachera lisrced the Scottèsh 
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leader, in opposition to hia jodgment and intentions, 
lo attack the invader, and by tluit means aiforded to 
the auperior soldiers of the latter an opportunìty of 
gaining a moet decided advantage over the raw 
ievies of the northem hosts. But it is manìfest, 
notwithstanding, Ohat, so far as we can estimate 
the professional lalents of the two commanders, 
Cromwell was not equal to his antagonista who had 
fipent many years in foreign service, and studied the 
tactics of the finest armies in ESurope. 

The sanie conclusion wiil be drawn from an exam- 
ination of the campaìgn which terminated in the 
sanguinary conflict at Worcester. So far from 
being^able to bring the war to a dose in Scotland, 
C^mwell allowed the royal army to pass him, and 
even to gain two marches in advance to'wards the 
frontier, before he was aware of Charles^s intention 
to carry the scene of hostilities beyond the Tweed. 
In ordinary circnmstances, snch an oversight woidd 
have proved fatai to his character and to bis cause ; 
bat his activity and good fortune again saved him. 
After a pursuit of four bundred miles, he overtook 
the royalists, and in a battle remarkable only for ita 
confusion and bloodshed, he once more proved the 
superiority of his arms. It is clear, however, that 
it wais only in the rush of the fight that Cromwell 
excelled ; and that in every case where knowledge 
of ground, position, movement, and in short the 
whole art of strategy, are concemed, his reputation 
does not rest upon a solid basis. His condw^t in the 
retreat to Dunbar, in particular, betrayed much igno» 
ranco of the country through which he was passing ; 
and hence he fonnd himself so completely hemmed 
in, nnable either to proceed further or to bring the 
enemy to action, that, as has been already remarked, 
he had resolved to sacrifice his baggage and artil- 
• Imy, to send his infantry round to Berwick by sea, 
and then, at the head of .his cavalry, to cut a passage 
thfODgh tha Scottiah linea. The impatieat entlmai- 
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asm of the preachers was of more avail to Cromwell 
than a reinforcement of 10,000 men. They blamed 
their general for being slow to strike,' and notwith- 
standing his remonstrances that ali was sure where 
they remained, but that ali might be lost when the^ 
engaged in battle, they ordered ^eir army to qmt 
the hills, and to attack the sectaries in the plaio. 
The parliamentary chief, aware of his approaching 
advantage, and certain that the discipline of his 
troops would compensate for his false tactics, ex- 
claimed, when he saw Lesley's brigades descending 
towards the pass» " The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands !" 

It must not be denied that Cromwell possessed a 
quality in the highest degree valuable in a military 
leader— the power of influencing the minds of his 
soldiers, of kindling their ardour, and, above ali, of 
directing their most impetuous feelings to the ac- 
complishment of his own purposes. He knew full 
well the bent of their prejudices, and the deep hold 
which religious sentiment had taken of their minds; 
and accordingly, in ali his addresses, prayers, and 
ejaculations, he never faiied to rouse the emotions 
which were most suitable to the cause which he had 
in band. A fine instance of this was given at Bunbar, 
when he lifted up his arm and exclairoed, " Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered !*' This happy 
^uotation operated on the spirits of his foUowers as 
if they had heard a voice from heaven. The ^* san of 
Austerlitz !" the weli-known expression with which 
Bonaparte* hailed the first appearance of the solar 
orb on the morning of a decisive engagement, 
wanted the magnificent and soul-stirring associa- 
tions which were awakened in the enthusiastìc 
bosoms of CromweU^s veterane at Down-hill. 

No man, in short, ever surpassed the latter chief 
in the art by which the most powerful energica of 
the human mind are drawn forth, and directed like a 
whirlwind for the accomplishment of good or of eyiL 
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Tliese two commanders have, indeed, been com- 
pared in several points, and a parallel hàs been at- 
tempted between their characters and histories ; but 
in respect of military qualities, there is unquestiou- 
ably no resemblance whatever. The Corsican ex- 
celled in the arr^gement and combination of a 
campaiffn, where more than 100,000 men were to be 
marshaUed on either side, in the midst of garrisons, 
posta, and fortifiedcities ; and where ultimate succeas 
depended more upon the calculations by which scat- 
tered bodies of troops were concentrated at a given 
point in the moment of attack, and before the 
enemy could assemblo bis several corps, than upon 
mere physical strength in the combatants, or per- 
sonal exertion on the part of their leader. The 
EogUshman, on the other band, had no inducement* 
and, indeed, no opportunity, to study war on so 
grand a scale, or in reference to the same means of 
securing* victory. His plans'never seem to have 
extended beyond the field where he encountered his 
foe ; whom, too, he usually defeated, not by a move- 
ment to endanger his position, or to cut off his re* 
treat, not by a demonstration which might discon* 
cert hi8 designs or compel him to change his ground, 
but by a furious charge in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, or by an obstinate courage which no difficul* 
ties could subdue. In truth, there was very little 
generalship displayed on either side during the whole 
courae of the civil war; and if we except the move* 
ment made by the king at Dennington Castle, there , 
was no attempt hazarded to aid valour by skilful * 
manoeuvring. 

It has been remarked, as a circumstance peculiar 
to the Oromwellian period, that the officerà in the 
English regiments thought it a part of their duty to 
preacb, while the ministers in Scotland insisted 
upon being allowed to handle the sword, and to 
direct the roovements of the army. Both were 
chaigeable vrith presumptioui and in the end proved 
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their incapacity fot sueh extra-professional pursuits. 
The foUy of the ministers was visited with a tre- 
niendous defeat ; and the fanaticism of the military 
was punished by their being made the instrument of 
a most oppressive despotism in the person of their 
master, who had the talent to render their phrensy 
subservient to the purposes of his ambition. With 
this view, Oliver was wont to maintain, that the offi- 
cer who prayed best would tight best; but none 
knew better that such a combination of gifts was 
not fitted for ordinary times, and that, moreover, to 
succeed in the field of battle, it is necessary to meet 
the opposing army with equal skili, and with sape- 
rior weapons and discipline. 

The Irish campaign exhibits Cromwell in a very 
unfavourable point of view. As the enemy did not 
long keep the open field, the war was chiefly con- 
fined to the reduction of strong places, many of 
which were taken by storni, and the garrisons put 
fildiscriminately to the sword. By this barbarity 
he perhaps gratified the religious hatìred of his sol- 
diers, who were notless incensed against the natives 
as members of the Romish Church than as rebels 
against the authority of parliament. He professed, 
imieed, to avenge the cruelties of the massacro per- 
petrated seven or eight years before upon the Pro- 
testants of Ireland ; but his real object, there can be 
no doubt, was, as has been already suggested, to 
terrify ali the fortified towns into submission, and 
to accelerate the conquest of the whole country 
during the season most convenient for military ope- 
rations. In this respect he exemplified a policy 
similar to that of the late Russian General Suwar- 
row ; who, after putting 30,000 men and women to 
death, because they dared to defend their walls, pro- 
claimed everywhere the huihanity of his proceed- 
ing. But we bave done with the military cnaracter 
of Cromwell, and go on, in the next place, to con* 
Bìder his merits as a statesman and mler. 
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in. The origin of the Protector's power as a poli- 
tician may he traced lo the niasterly scheme whicb 
first excited against Essex and the Earl of Manches- 
ter the suspicions of the republican party in the 
Lower House, and afterward paved the way for the 
Self-denying ordinance. The aristocratical com- 
manders, it has been stated, had already begun to 
perceive that the influence of their order was gra- 
dually diminishing in parliament as well as in the 
army, and heace to discover the expediehcy of Usten- 
ing to terms of peace with the king, froni whose 
dignity their titles and privileges derived their sole 
support. The partisans of democracy, at the same 
time, saw the danger to which their favourite pian 
of government, and even their'^personal safety, must 
be exposed, were the sovereign to be reinstated^ 
without sufficient restrictions on his prerogative; 
for. which reason they determined to withstand 
every proposai for negotialion with Charles, exce]>t 
on such a footing as they knew he would not admit 
as the basis of any permanent arrangement. They 
were sensible, moreover, that their pian couldnot be 
effected as long as the army should continue under 
the command of noblemen, whose interests, they 
imagiaed, were incompatible with those of the great 
body of the people. No expedient, therefore, wa» 
so likely to realize their views as a law prohibiting 
ali oiembers of parliament from holding'offices under 
government; because such a measure necessa- 
rily excluded ali the peers from appointments in the 
public service, while it left to the representatives of 
counties and boroughs the option of resigning their 
seats, should they prefer a command in the army to 
a vote in the house. 

Some authors bave been so simple as to imagine 
that Cromwell, when he suggested the Self-denying 
ordinance, meant himself to submitto its requisitions, 
and retire from the army. Nothing could be more 
incoBsisteat with «uch a supposition than the eoo- 
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duct which he a'ctually parsued. He was seni out 
of the way when the other officers holding seats 
were cailed upon to resign ; and one pretence after 
another was urged for his continuance with the 
forces, until he acquired the command both of the 
soldiers and of the parliament, and could, when he 
pleased, set the authorìty of the latter at defiance. 
From this period, it is very obvious, he kept steadily 
in view the great objects which he afterward ac- 
oomplished ; namely, the ascendency of the Inde- 
pendents, the extinction of royalty, and the es- 
tabUshment of a military despotism. Hence his 
schenie of new-modelling the army, which placed 
the power of the sword in the hands of his religious 
friends ; and hence, too his determination to seìze 
the persou of the king in order to prevent any ami- 
cable arrangement with the parliament or the Pres- 
byterìans. Ali his measures bore on these leading 
points ; and to bring theni to a favourable issue, he 
nesitated not to deceive the general under whom 
he served ; to make protestations at irreconcileable 
variance with his most fixed intentions; and even 
to disguise the truth from his own family and niost 
intimate friends. 

But my object bere is hot to unfold the Inèan» by 
which he arrived at power ; it is rather to describe 
the manner in which he exercised it, when there 
was no longer any one to dispute his pretensions. 
It may he said, then, of Cromwell, on general 
grounds, that he was a man of expedients, and not 
of principles ; that, in every case, he acted according 
to his views of immediate advantage, and without 
anticipating the remoter efTects of any particular 
measure, however ciosely connected with the usuai 
policy and permanent interests of the nation ; and, 
moreover, that he son^times yielded to the impulse 
of personal feelings, when he ought to bave sacrificed 
every thing to the public welfare. 

It cannot be denied that hi» administratlon w«a 
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ìtgorous, and tliat ha compelled the most poweifii 
aations of the continent to respect his governmeoti 
and even to court his aUiance. But the strength 
with which he was armed, was created almoat eii« 
tirel^ by the Long Parliament, more especially the 
efficient marine, which eaabled him to wrest from 
the Dtttch the empire of the sea, and to inspire awe 
into the courta of France and Spain. The appro- 
henaions, so naturally entertained by the foundera 
of the commonwealth, of a deacent upon theii^shorea 
fiom the opposite coast, guided thero to the wiae 
poHcy of forming a navy; and so fortunate were 
they in the appointment of officers, that the exploits 
performed during the war with HoUand were of so 
oriUiant a character, as hardly to be surpaased by the 
more decisive victories gained on the same elemeat 
in our own day?. 

The policy of the contest, however, was not aa 
ereditable to the reputation of Cromwell, as the sue» 
cess with which it was conducted. Surrounded by 
stioQg and ambitious monarchs, the United Prov- 
inces were in danger of being overrun, and of being 
ihereby rendered subordinate to tbose very countries 
from which England has ever had the most to fear. 
Hence, ilPhad usually appeared to the more enlight- 
ened of English statesmen, a matter of expediency 
to preserve the independence of HoUand, and more 
especially from the period at which the acquisition 
of so rich a territory either by Louis or Philip, must 
hare destroyed the balance of power in the south of 
Europe. The Protector was further blamed by the 
economists of his own age, for not deriving, from 
his success over the Dutch, the commercial advan- 
tages to which they maintained he had a just right in 
virtue of his conquests. But in this particular I caa 
qee no ground for blame. He resolved to limit the 
mercantile transactions of that active people, so far, 
at least, as to prevent them from interfering with the 
prospmQ of tbe ahippmg intereata of hit own do- 

VoL. n.— s 
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minions. For this purpose he procuired thè eitaef^ 
ment of the celebrateci NaTìgatton Laws ; by which 
it was provided that no go^ should be imported 
into Great Brìtain, except in ships belonging to 
British subjects, or in the vessels of the country 
where the commodities were produced. By this 
measiire, he at once withdrew from the Dutch the 
lucrative employment of carrying by sea the nfèr« 
cantile property of the richest nations of Europe, 
while he secured for the shìp-owners of his native 
land a considerable addition to their gatns both at 
home and abroad. 

The French alliance, and the war with Spam, were 
rery unpopular in his own days, and the experience 
of more recent times has contributed not a Uttle to 
establish the impolicy of those measures. Both 
countries flattered him, and each was willing to 

give a high price for his co-operation. His chokre 
as been pronounced wrong, on the ground not lesa 
of principie than of advantage.* 

He was on the point of committing a simìlar sole- 
cism in his negotiation with Sweden and Dennrark. 
From an inexplicable partiality towards the former 
country, he had resohred upon its aggran^zement at 

* " In this dishonesC war with Spain," sajs a eontemporary wrlCer, 
"be ^retanded, and endeavoured to impose a betiaf iipon the worlif^ibrt 
he liad noihing in bla eye bat the advanóemenc ofthe Protestani emtm, 
•nd the konour of thia nailon ; bat liis pretencea were eitbei' fhiadtilent, 
or be waa ignorant in foreign al&irs. For be that Irad known sny tbinf 
ofihe temper of the Popteh prelacy,.8nd the French court ptrtittea, ooald 
not but aee that the way io increaae, or preaerve, the rtformtd interest 
in Franco, waa by rendering the Frotestanta of neceaaary ttse Co thdr 
king ; for that longer than tbey were ao, tbey coold noi be freer fVom 
peraeeotion ; and that the way to render tbom ao, was to Iteep ttie bai- 
ance between Spain and France even, as that which would consequently 
malte them useflil to their king. Bat by orerthniwing the balanee in bis 
war wiih Spain, and joihiii|r with France^ be Ireed the Francb king ftom 
the Itera of 8pain, enabled him to subdae ali fìictionsat home, and thereby 
to bring himaelf into a conditlon of not standing in need of any of them : and 
flt>m thenre bath proceeded the persecution that bath sinoe been, aira atiil 
Is. in that nation, against the ReAirmed tbere ; ao that Oiiver, inaiaad of 
advancing the Reformed interest, bath by an errar in hia politica, beau 
tha natlMr ordsatroyinf itJ'^Harleian MùctUmy, voi. 1. p. S81. 
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tke expense of the latter; intendingr, as it was rap- 
posed, to bestow on tbe successor of Christina, the 
whole of Norway, as well as the Danish territory 
southward of the Baltic, and to reserve for himself 
the Castle of Elsineur, and a few òf the adjacent 
Islanda. This arrangement would, in those days, 
have rendered Sweden extremely formìdable, and 
{daced in her hands the navigation of the Baltic, botb 
sbores of which must hare acknowledged her sove- 
reignty in peace and in war. " And whereas,'* says 
an intelligent author, '* it had in ali aees been tne 
policy of the northern states to keep the dominion 
of the Baltic divided among several petty princes, 
that no one might he sole master of it; because 
otherwise, most of the necessary commodities for 
shipping coming from thence and Norway, any one 
lord of the whole might lay up the shipping of Eu- 
rope by the wall, in shutting only of bis ports, and 
denying the commodities of bis country to other 
States. Cromwell, contrary to this wise maxim, 
eodeavoured to j^ the whole Baltic Sea into the 
hands of the Swedes, and undoubtedly would have 
done it, if bis death had not given them who suc- 
ceeded him an opportunity of prudently prevent- 
ing it."* 

Stili there is no doubt that the character of Eng* 
land, for strength and a vigorous administration, 
fitood very high during the government of the Pro- 
tector ; on which account, if we cannot praise the 
wisdom of bis policy, we are at least bound to ad- 
mire the commanding attitude which he assumed, 
in the face of the proudest and most powerful nations 
of Europe. He intimidated Spain mto concessions 
favourable to the trade of Britatn ; maintained against 
the Dutch the superiority of the English flag; and 
procured from the French the relinquishment of 
bunkirk, and the banishment of the royal exiles, as 
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the prìce of his alliance in a contiDental war. ft is 
trae, that he thereby raised the power of the last 
named people to a heieht whìcn soon afterwaitl 
threatened the independence of several Earopean 
Btates, and occasioned, even to this country, the loss 
of mach blood and treasure ; but so far as we con- 
sider the effect of his counsels upon the reputation 
of his personal government, there can be no question 
that he created for himself a degree of influence and 
glory, among surrounding kin^oms, much greater 
than had been possessed by any Brìtish monarch 
Bince the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

''Some modera politicians,'* says Bishop Warburton, 
in his Notes on Clarendon's History, "nave affected 
to think conte mptuously of Croni well's capacity, as 
if he knew not that trae policy required that he 
shoiild bave thrown himself into the lighter balance, 
which was that of Spain ; or, as if he did not know 
which was become the lighter. But this is talking 
as if Cromwell had been a lawful hereditary mon- 
arch, whom trae policy would bave thus directed. 
Bat trae policy required that the usurper should first 
take care of himself, before he busied himself in 
adjnstin^ the balance of Europe. Now Igirance, by 
its Vicinity, was the most dangerous power to dis- 
oblige, as well as by the near relationship of the two 
royà famjlies of France and England. So that, 
though Cromwell gave out, that which of the two 
States would give most for his friendship shonld 
bave it, in order to raise the prìce, he was certainly 
determined in himself that France should bave it.'* 

The statement of the learned bishop only goes to 
confirm the opinion which we bave ali along enter- 
tained, that Cromwell, in his foreign policy, pursued 
temporary expedients rather than general prìnciples, 
and valued a present advantage more highly than a 
lasting benefit 

But his domestic administration was not so credit- 

^'^ either to his wisdomor to his honesty, as even 
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bk transactions with foreign potentstes. He had 
indeed a difficult part to act, beingr surrounded by 
men who regarded bis elevatiob as the oyerthrow 
of their own fond schemes of govemment, and as 
the proof of bis deceit and selfisbness. But he added 
not a little to the embarrassment of bis situation by 
making professions on wbich he never intended to 
act, and by éxciting hopes which from the first he 
meant to disappoint. When he assumed the direc- 
tion of affairs, he had to sustain the oppositìon of 
three spreat parties, ali of whom hated and feared 
bim — ^the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and the 
republicans. These last, by means of whom he had 
risen to power, were bis most inveterate enemies, 
because he had not only deceived them in the mat- 
ter dearest to their bearts, but was now menacing 
them with the yery e vii which they had suffered so 
much to remove — ^namely, the govemment of a sin- 
gle person. Even the army, upon which he had bis 
chief reliance, was become veryunmanageable. 
The enthusiasm which pervaded the lower classes 
of the soldiery had fitted them for the greatest ex- 
travagances ; while the officers, whom he had found 
ìt necessary to dismiss, were ready to engagé in any 
plot for bis destruction. The Presb^terians, again, 
who were determined to establish their covenant and 
church polity in the south, as well as in' the north, 
were incensed against Cromwell for giving bis 
comitenance to the Independents, and for rejecting 
the scheme of discipline recommended by the West- 
minster Assembly. The churchmen, flnally, who 
were in general royalists, were opposed to bim on 
the ground of bis usurpation and intolerance, and 
eagerly watched for an opportunity to precipitate 
him from the eminence which, in their opinion, he 
had so unworthily ascended^ 

From these clemente of danger, however, he had 
the talent to evoke a spirit which, for a certain time 
at least, proved the main guardian of bis throne, 

s d 
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By the varioas axts of flattery and intimidatioti, liè 
eontinued to subdue the more violent individuala in 
the three great parties opposed to him, while he exr 
cited their jealousy of one another to snch a pitch, 
ihat their suspicions of his ultimate designa were 
lost amid the aeeper mistrust created by their own 
•rivai pretensions. He acted successfully on the 
Machiaveiian principle, of ruling by fomenting mu- 
tuai fears and hatred ; knowing well that the great 
body of the nation was against him,. and hence that 
the union of any two factions must bave instantly 
led to his ruin. Towards the dose of his da3rs he 
even condescended to court the Roman Catholics, 
and to hoid out to them the prospect of a relaxation 
in some of the more oppressive statutes which had 
been enacted against their communion. In short, to 
use the words of Bishop Bumet, "he with great dis- 
simulation carried thin^s with ali sorts of people 
farther than was thought possible, considering the 
difficulties he met with in ali his parliaments ; but it 
was generally believed that his life and ali his arts 
were exhausted at once, and .that, if he had lived 
much longer, he could not bave held things to- 
gether." 

It is a remarkable fact, that he himself admitted in 
parliament that the great majority of the countij 
was opposed to his government ; fonnding upon thia 
acknowledgment the necessity of keeping up a 
standing army, and of restricting the freedom of 
election in the diiferent counties. and boroughs 
where he had not friends to secure proper retunis. 
In Goddard's Journal for the yoar 1654, Cromwell 
is represented as declaring, that in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, the people were extremely disaf- 
fected, and could only be kept down by force of 
arma. " In general," said he, speaking of the northem 
Aivision of the island, " the country was wholly very 
«ludi disaffected to the present gpvemment. The 
Pretbyterian and Oavalier intiNrests weve so compii* 
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€àted) as he did not see how any fórces there cociìd 
be leBsened with safety until these two interests 
coald be satisfied, and which way to do that he did 
noi find, they being constanti^ blown up by the ene- 
miee beyond seas ; and the distempera there were 
so great as the commanders there did cali for more 
forces, 80 far was it from abating any. As to the 
forces in En^land, the numbers were but few, the 
condition of the peonie such as the major pari a great 
detU are persons disaffected and engaged against u^.'* 

Lambert, tob, at a somewhat later period, while 
atterapting to defend the vìolence which had been 
put upon parliament, when about a hundred members 
were turned out of it for not signing the RecogrUHoiu 
remarks, " That as to keeping out the members, ir 
such course had not been taken, consider what a 
parliament yoa might bave had. If a parliament 
should be cnosen accordine to the general spirit and 
temper of the nation, and if there should not be a 
check upon such electioq, those may creep into thìs 
House who may come to sit as our judges for ali 
that we bave done in this parliament, or at any other 
time or place. Having no rules to circumscribe 
parliaments, the powers must be trusted in some 
person, and fittest in the supreme magistrate.'** 

It was indeed a miserable plight into which the 
people of England had fallen, when they were not 
allowed to choose representatives but according to 
the pleasure of a usurper, and when the persons 
whom they sent to parliament were not permitted 
to express their sentiments on the business of the 
nation without incurring the hazard of expulsion or 
of imprisonment ! They had fought for liberty and 
for the independence of the legislature ; and in re- 
turn they found themselves subjected to the caprìce 
of 1^ despot, who, in virtue of bis military ezploits, 
had assumed the reins of govemment. 
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Bui Ihe most tyrajmical and iniquitous of ali the 
measures with wmch bis govemment stands charged, 
is tlie appomtmenjt of the major-generals, into whose 
hands he put the property and peace of the majority 
of the English people, the royalists and Episcopsdians. 
Illese omcers were empowered to seize the persona, 
and destrain the estates, of such as sbould prove 
refractory, and to pnt in execntion such other direc- 
tions as they sboiùd receive from the Protector. 
Eveiy master of a faxnily, or householder, who was 
considered as disaffected, was to be required to give 
security bv his bond for tlie good behaviour of ali 
bis nienial servants; the latter bejng liable to be 
called before the general or his deputy at such time 
and place as eitl^r should appoint. An ofOk^e of 
register was to be set up in London, where the 
names of aU persons thus givin^ security were to be 
entered, together with their residence ; and as often 
as they changed their abode, the removal was to be 
punctually recorded, and notice communicated to 
the major-general of each district, as the case might 
require, They were authorized to inauire into the 
politicai principles of ali ministers and schoolmas- 
ters, to the end that no disaffected persons might be 
allowed in public teacbing, or in the education of 
youth. 

The royalists, we are told, terrified at the exten* 
sive arrests and imprisonments which took place 
amonjB^ their brethren, and awed by the military pre- 
parations which were made to subdue ali resistance* 
p^romptly obeyed the summons of these armed jus* 
tices, and for the roost part yielded quietly to the 
assessments which were imposed upon them. There 
was, indeed, no hope of redress in any case, how- 
over arbitrary and t3n:annical, for there was no refer- 
enee allowed to any court of law ; the sole appeal 
being reserved to the Protector in council. The 
generals summoned whomsoever they pleased to 
appear before them as delinquents ; ànd it was dan* 
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gerouB to sKght their commands. They inqtdred 
into every man's estate and incomé ; and if any one 
endeavoured to clear himself of delinquency, they 
assamed the privilege of pronouncing upon the 
validity of his defence. They sent whom they 
pleased to prison, and confined them where they 
pleased; and it has been remarked as one of the 
characteristics of Cromweirsgovernment, that those 
who were judged to be disafrected never succeeded 
in their endeavours to be set at large in due course 
of law. 

The instructions gi^en to the ms^jor-generals are 
somewhat amusing, from the odd combination of 
duties to whtch their attention was drawn. They 
were not only to stippress ali tumults, insurrections, 
rebellions, or other unlawful assemblies, to disarnk 
ali papista, and such as had home arms against the 
parliament, and ali others who were dangerous to 
the peace of the nation, to bave an eye upon the 
carriage and conTersation of ali disaffected persona, 
to apprehend thieres and rpbbers, but alsò to permit 
no harse-raeingSi cock-fightings, bear, or stagé-plays^ 
within the seVeral counties. In their commission 
the Protector adds, **and you are to observe and 
follow such directions as you shall from time to 
time receire from ourself."* 

But nothing can convey so good an idea of their 
actions as their own accounts, which are to be found 
in Thurlow's papera, from which 1 shall bere insert 
one or two extracts. Major-general Worsley, in a 
letter to the secretary just named, dated at Strafford, 
writes as foUows : " Yesterday we had a meeting at 
this town, and I bave made a good progress in our 
business. We bave assessed diverse, and the rest 

* It il «orprifliBg that in giving direetlonfl lo dimrai ali who had b«0li 
in amia againat the parliament, Cromwell did not recollect that he had 
already diaperaed two aaccessive Rouses at the point of the bayonet 
Bat the name of parliament waa a convenient ataUclng-horae Cor coneett* 
ing the Protactors raal motivea 
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must expect it with ali speed. I hope we sh^ll pay 
our county troop out of what we bave dono aìready, 
and provide you a considerable sum for other uses. 
We have sent out warrants to give notice to the 
whole county of our day of meeting, when we shall 
8it upon the ordinance for the ejecting of scandalous 
ministers. We have disarroed the disaifected in 
this eounty. We shall fall of snapping some of our 
old blades that will not let us he quiet. We have 
found an estate of Penruddock's that was executed, 
and have ofdered it to he sequestrated. I hope 
shortly to give you a good account of the resi of the 
counties."* 

Desborough, another of the major-gei^erals, writes 
to his brother the Protector in serious terms about 
Lord SeymouT, whom Cromweli seemed desirous to 
exempt from decimation, but whose spirit, the other 
thought, was not such as " to dose cordially with 
the people of God." He adds, at the same tinse, 
^'Yesterday we proceeded upon taxing seven or 
eight of this county, among whom was Sir James 
Th3nan, who was at first a little averse, and did plead 
as much innocency as my Lord Seymour hath done ; 
but at last, having no refuge, was constrained to 
comply ; and I think of those eight that we have 
already dealt withal the sum will amount to six or 
seven hundred pounds per annum. There are four 

* In tbe thne of the GonmMmwMlth died M^or-swieral Woraley, • 
Doted eommander in (he parUament's anny, and meonber fl>r Manehmi er. 
He was barìed in Heni7 tbe Seventh'a ctaapel, with an inacriptioo to his 
memory. At the fkineral attended as a ehlef moarner Roger Keoyon, of 
Peel HaU, Eaq. aod M. P. for ClUheroe, and clerk of the peace t&t Lan- 
easbire. A while after the Aineral, Mr. Kenyon, apying an opportimitj, 
«Trote upon the grave-ttone aa under :^ 

** Where nover WoiM-lay." I 

TbeaewordiaoofltadedCromwellthatheofitoedaeoiiaktarabtoaiia , 
|br the diacovery. I 

The above cenerai fa aaid to bave been of the ancient Ihmilj of tb» i 
Worsleys, of Woraley, in Lancaabire, whose repreaenutirea «tiU naite 
itWotn4eyil9U,nnrMandieater.~JCS.AMi^ 
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more to appear this morning ; and then I intend for 
Biandford to attend the Dorsetshìre gentlenien, and 
so to Marlborough, where there are twenty more to 
be sammoned.** 

The outcry against this intolerable oppression 
became so load, that Cromwell was compelled to 
withdraw the commissions of his major-generals. 
He even sacrificed their characters to the desire 
of recovering some decree of popularity; and 
wfaen the execration and ridicule or the country 
was dicected against them, he joined in the ahout, 
disowned their proceedings, and left them to their 
fate. 

The despotism of the major-generals has been 
rendered memorable by the oppression which they 
inflicted on two distinguished individuals, John 
Cleveland the- poet, aod the stili more celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor. The only crime alleged against the - 
fatare bishop consisted in his attachment to episco- 
pacy, and to the unfortunate hotcse of Stuart; for 
which he was thrown a prisoner into Chepstow 
Gasile, in the county of Monmouth. The satirist 
was arrested at Haynes, and sent to a place of oon- 
finen^ent at Yarmouth ; the reasons for which arbi- 
trary roeasure were as foliows : — ^The first was, that 
he lived in utter obscurity in the house of a royalist, 
very few persons of the neighbourhood knowing 
that there was such a man resident among them ; 
the second was, that he possessed great abilities, and 
was able to do considerable disservice ; and a third 
reason far his imprtsonment was, that he wore good 
clothes, thongh, as he confessed, he had no estate 
but 20/. per annum, allowed him by two gentlemen, 
and 30/. by the person in whose house he resided, 
and whom he assisted in his studres. He would, it 
is said, bave been released, had he possessed any 
pioperty upon which the commissioners could bave 
fized an assessment. 

Bat Uie mo8t unjustifiable part of Cromwell's con- 
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duct was hìs interference with the QOiurts of law, 
and bis repeated endeavours io coifveri the jod^- 
menta of the bench into an instrument of personal 
revenge, or of politicai intìmidation. The case of 
Colonel Lilburn is well known to every reader of 
history. Charged with sedition, he was tried by a 
London jury, from whom he obtained an homouraLble 
acqulttal ; and no sooner was the verdict announced 
to the crowd at the door than the air raug with 
the acclamations of thousands. The partiament, 
deeming bis proceedings injurious to their plana, 
banished him by ordinance ; but partly out of confi- 
dence in the professions of Cromwell to perform bis 
eng[agenient to the people, and partly out of bis 
native intrepidity, he retumed after the dissolution 
of the legislature.' Cromwell, bowever, dreaded 
him no less than the parliament had done, and Ihere- 
fore had him arraigned for retuming contrary to the 
ordinance by which bis punishment was awarded. 
But Lilburn pleaded bis cause with so much ability, 
that a juiy again acquitted him, in spite of ali the 
usurper^s influence ; and once more the popular voice 
was raised in favour of the aqcused. The shouts 
of the people on this occasion did not, however, 
subdue the resentment of the Protector» nor induce 
him to imitate the moderation which had been 
displayed by the parliament ; on the conttaiy, he 
detained the colonel in prison till he was so far 
gone in a consumption that he only turned ìàm out 
. to die.* 

The prosecution of Vane is another instance of 
unblushing tyranny. The pubUcation of the " Heal- 
ing Question'' gave great offence to CromweU, 
although, as the author asserted, it had been given 
in manuscript to one of the members of the council 
for inspection, and jremained in their hands nearly a 
month, aftier which it was retumed to him without 
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^ nanf comment, when it was sent to the press in the 
usuai way, and published with the customary per- 
mission. A warrant was issued to apprehend Vane, 
and conduct him to Carii^rook Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight, where the governor was instructed to re* 
ceive him as a prisoner, and not sufTer any one to 
speak to him but in i^e presence of an officer. 
What must haye been the govemment of a country 
when the first men in it were Uable to such treat-» 
ment ! In reality, Cromwell and his council had 
made such abundant use of this power of arbitrary 
imprisonment that they became utterly inse]i|3ible 
to the execration to which such a proceeding is 
justly exposed. They imprisoned men On suspi- 
cion, or without suspicion, often by way of precau*» 
tion only, and set them at liberty when they pleased« 
or retained them as long as they pleased, without 
once recdlecting th^ they committed an offence 
for which they owed a severe account to the com« 
mmiity. 

Upon the death of the Protector, certain prisoners 
in the Tower, as well as some who had been sent to 
Jersey and other places beyond seas, lodged a com-* 
plaint against the ìieutenant for false imprisonment. 
The jaOer was sent foe to be examined by a com** 
mittee of parliament, when, being asked by what 
authority he kept those persons in hold, he pro- 
duced a paper, written by Oliver^s own band, to this 
effect : — ^" Sir, Ipray you seize such and ntch persons^ 
and ail others whom you may judge dangerous ment 
do it guickly, and you shall have a warrant after you 
have done.^ 

No seoner did Cromwell find that the ordinary 
laws of the country could not support his tyranny, 
than he established high courts of j astice for the 
trial of state delinquents ; having refused to submit 
his charges against them to an impartial jury. 
Whitelock, and some other of his counsellors, en- 
treated him to rest satisfied with the ordinary ad" 

Voi. IL— T 
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ministration of justice, and to confide the mterests 
of the government to the patriotism of the people ; 
but, convinced as he was that the great majority of 
the nation were opposed to his usurpation, he de> 
clared his determination to support his power by 
using the veij instrumeuts which had given the only 
just cause of offence in former reigns. Nay, he far 
exeeeded the arbitrary spirit which animated the 
declamations of James, and which alienated the 
lovers of freedom in the earlier years of his son. 
For example, the oppression attempted by Crom- 
well^ the case of Cony, a London merchant, sur- 
passes the most illegal stretches of prerogative in 
the days of EUzabeth, or of her immediate successor. 
The trader now nanjed had refused to pay certain 
duties on the goods which he imported, on the ground 
that they were not imposed by a competent au- 
thorit]f . . For this offence he was brought before the 
commissioners of customs, and condemned in a fine 
of Uve hundred pounds. Refusing to pay this pen- 
alty, he was committed to prison for contempt. In 
the prospect of a trial, he retained three of the most 
eminent counsel at the bar, — Maynard, Twisden, and 
Windham, — to plead for him ; and the question carne 
to he heard on the 17th of May, 1655. 

This was an affair of vital importance to the gov- 
ernment of Cromwell. An ordinance had been 
passed by him and his council on the 20th of March, 
1654, for the continuation of the stated customs iòr 
the four succeeding years; and it was under the 
authority of this ordinance that the duties were at 
present coUected. But the question was, whether 
those who issued this ordinance had power to make 
a law. It was a maxim among the professional 
men, that the laws of England were written statutes, 
acts, or edicts, enacted by the people assembled in 
parliament ; and no maxim seemea more essential 
to the existence of national freedom. The power 
of the council to make laws hinged upon the au- 
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thority of the record called the Government of the 
Commonwealth. But if brought into a court of jus- 
tice, what was this record? It was a document 
prepared by the council of the army, and sanctioned 
by tKe principàl officers of state. This could noi 
for a moment stand the scrutiny of men bred in the 
technical habits of the courts, as being of force to 
chauge the essential dieta of Mie Enghsh constitu- 
tion. It was a terrible dilemma into which Crom- 
well was driven by this case of Cony ; and it re- 
quired equal prudence and fìrmness to extricate him- 
self from it without mortai injury. If he gave way, 
and if Cony came off victorious in the contest, his 
goyemment was at an end ; or, to speak more accu- 
rately, it would from that time forward bave been 
a government of violence and of milìtary force only. 
Every one, encoura^ed by the example of Cony, 
would bave resisted such taxation, and defended 
their resistance on the same grounds that he did.* 
Cony's counsel appear to bave done full justice 
to the case of their client ; and Maynard in particular 
used such arguments, and enforced them with such 
rigour, as, if attended to, would bave shaken the 
government to its basis. The cause was argued on 
the 17th of May ; and on the morrow the lawyer 
just named, and bis fellow-pleaders, were sent to 
the Tower on the charg[e of having held language 
destructive to the existing government. Nor did 
the case end bere. The day followine, Cony, 
unsupported by còunsel, presented himseif at the 
bar of the upper bench, and did such justice to the 
situation in which he was placed, that Rolle, who 
presided in the court, felt utterly at a loss what to 
determine. Owing to a slight grammatical inaccu- 
racy in Cony's answer addressed to the Protector, 
the decision was postponed, and bis next appearance 
being on the last day of the term, the affair was 

* Gkidwin'0 Commonwealth, yoì. ir. 
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ùrdered to stand over tUl the fcXLovowg ofie, Id tlte 
tnean time, Rolle represented to Cromwell the diffi* 
culties under which he laboored in such a nanner, 
that he received his writ of ease on the 7th of June ; 
and in the following^ week Glyn was appoiuted \o 
succeed him as lord-chief-justice of England. May- 
nard, Twisden, and Windham had previously, on 
their submission, beeu discharged from coniSne* 
ment ; and, by some means employed it was thought 
at the instance of the new judge, Cony was induced 
to withdraw his cause from court altogether. 

The liberties of Englishraen were certainly re- 
duced to a very lo w ebb, when lawyers were dragged 
from the bar to prison for no other offence tìup al 
professional exposition of the principles of the con-- 
stitution, and a faithful discharge of their duty to a 
client whose property and life were at stake. Bui 
Cromwell did not think it enough to intimidate coun- 
sei and dismiss judges^ when they showed that their 
regard for law and nonour was supehor to their love 
for his serrice ; he even attempted to poison the 
very sources of equity, by interposing the weight of 
his authority in the nomination of jories. The firm- 
ness of Sir Matthew Hale on one memorable occa* 
sion stands on record as a prqpf of that judge's in* 
tegrity, and of the baseness which already stained 
the character of the Protector. He understood that 
Cromwell had ordered a jury to he returned for a 
trial in which he was more than ordinarily con- 
cemed ; and upon this information he examined the 
sheriif, who said he knew nothing about it, for that 
it was his practice to refer ali such things to the 
nnder-sheriff. Haying next asked the latter con- 
ceming it, he found that the jury had actualljr been 
returned bv order of the Protector; upon which Sir 
Matthew showed the statute, that ali juries ought to 
be returned by the sheriff or his lawful officer ; and 
this not having been done, according to law, he dia* 
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inissed the Jury, and would not try the cause. 
Cromwell was highl^ incensed at him for this de- 
cìded st^, and oa his return from the circuit, toM 
him in anffer that he was not fit to be a judge ; to 
which aM the answer made by the latter was, '< It is 
very trae." 

Every reader, therefore, will ag^e with Mr. Hal- 
laiB, when he says, that he cannot echo the praises 
that have been showered upon Cromwell for the just 
administration of the laws under his dominion. That 
between part^ and party the ordinary civil rights of 
men were fairly dealt with, is no extraordinary en- 
comiura ; and it may be admitted that he filled the 
bench of jùstice with able lawyers, though not so con- 
siderable as those of the reign of Charles the Second ; 
but it is manifest, that so far as his own authority 
was concerned, no hereditary despot, proud in the 
crimes of a hundred ancestors, could more hare 
spurned at eyery limitation than this soldier of a 
eommon wealth. * 

Ali allusion was now gone as to the pretended 
benefits of the civil war. It had ended in a despot- 
ism, compared to which ali the illegal practices of 
former kings, ali that cost Charles his life and crown, 
appedred as dust in the balance. For what was ship 
money, a general burden, when set by the side of the 
Cromwellian decimation of a class, the royahsts, 
whose offence had long been expiated by a compo- 
sition, and efTaced by an act of indemnity I Or were 
the excessive punishments of the star-chamber so 
odious as the capital executions inflicted without 
trial by peers, whenever it suited the usurper to erect 
his high courts of justice t Hence we find that the 
government of the Protector was universally un- 
popular; and the sense of present evils not only 
excited a buming desire to live again under the 
ancient monarchy, but obliterated, especially in the 

« Comtttttfcnal Hiflt. iroL JL p. 9». 
T3 
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txew generation tfaat had no distinct remetnbnaco 
of them, the apprehension of its former abuses. The 
t3rTanny of Gromwell, and his contempt of law, 
contributed more than the anny of General Monk 
lo place Charles the Second on the throne of ìùa 
fatner. 

lY . The character of Crom well, as connected with 
the profeaeion and support of religion, ia obacured 
with much apparent contradiction. His conduct, 
particularly towards the end of his career, was so 
ttterly inconsistent with correct views of Christian 
obligation, and even of common honesty, that he has 
been very generally charged with profound dissimu- 
lation in idi matterà which respect doctrinal tenets 
and spiritual influences. One of the most leamed 
Presbyterians of the age called him a traitorous kypo^ 
crite ; and it was the opinion of Bumeti supportea by 
the judgment of Wilkins and TiUotson, that the en« 
thusiast and the dissembler mixed so eqnally in the 

Seater part of his actioos, that it was not easy to 
11 which was the prevatLin^ character. But that 
he had at no period of his lije a sincere feeling to- 
wards reliffion, it woidd he uncandid, and perhaps 
tinjust, to deny ; although, that he finsdly empioyed 
his knowledge of religione terms, and the reputation 
Which he had acquired as a saint^ to deceive weaker 
men than himself, and thereby to promote his seca- 
ìar interests, there cannot be, among reasonable per* 
sons, the smallest room for doubt. 

Orìglnally, the religious feelings of Cromwell ap- 
pear to bave arisen from that ardent enthusiaem 
which coRstituted the basis of his character, and 
Which greatìy modified ali the actions of his maturer 
years. He hved at a period when seriousQess and 
a deep interest in spintual inquiries had aiready dia- 
tinguished a large class of the English people, who, 
firom the very first, connected the desire or ecdesi- 
astical reform with certain yagne notions of improve- 
ment in the politicai conditioo of society. The 
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ktorests of religion and those of civil fieedom were 
•0 intimately mized, that it is difficult to detennine, 
in many cases, which of the two gave rìse to the 
other; for, in the course of the war which ensued 
between the king and the parliament, some of the 
ieading men became fanatica in the cause of libertr 
without any regard to faith, while othe» sank aU 
worldly considerations in the exalted hope of seeing 
the reign of Chrìst literaUy established upon earth. 
Cromwell shared with those around him the spirìt 
of the age. He became religions, without havinff 
acquired any clearer views of divine tnith or of 
moral obligation on which to found the practice of 
good living ; but solely, it would appear from the 
lesult, because theological conceros were the en* 
grossing subject at that particular timo, and were 
Setter fitted than any other to give full exercise to 
the powers of an ardent and rather capacious mind. 
Perbaps the comparatÌTe laxity of hishabits in youth 
may bave rendered the change somewhat more sud^ 
den and complete than it would otherwise bave 
proved ; stili, it is extremely probable, that, from bis 
ccmnezions, bis rank in society, and the influence of 
exaraple, he would, at ali events, bave taken bis 
place among the professors of reUgion, considered 
merely as a great and powerful party. 

Nothing puzzles the mental pbysiologist more 
than the attempt to account for those epidemical 
aSections which from timo to time take bold of so- 
ciety. The bodily frame, in like manner, is subject 
to the inroad of morbid humours, the originof which 
is equadly unaccountable on any principle recognised 
by the most learaed physicians ; but, in both cases» 
it is observed that, when the disease does appear, 
there are certain constitutions which are suro to he 
infected. In that respect, the minds and the bodies 
of men bear a great resemblance. If we were al- 
lowed to extend the empire of fashion to so serìous 
a Udng aa religion, we should be supplied with a 
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term at least whereby to express a change, whicb 
often claims an authorìty no higher than that of 
mere imitation : And, accordingly, when any par- 
ticular class of men and women become serious, we 
should bave no greater difficulty in explaining the 
phenomeuon, than when we fìnd a new taste for 
poetry or any other of the fi^e arts prevailing amon^ 
that numerous order of society, whose taste ano. 
judgment are guided by a few ambitious leaders. 
That such periodical currents of innovation and ca- 
price do occasionally invade the religious sentiments, 
especially after they bave been some time stagnant, 
is a fact proved by history and experience ; and if 
any farther evidence were required to establish, be- 
yond ali doubt, that those movements bave been 
produced and prolonged in minds where there was 
no deep feeling of divine responsibility, I should 
refer, with the ntmost confìdence, to the annals of 
the commonwealth, and to the lives of those indi- 
viduals who figured most prominently during its 
troubled events. 

On this head, the memoirs written by Mrs. Hutch- 
inson are invaluable ; for, as she herself belon^ed 
to the religious party, ber evidence cannot be im- 
peached, while, as a woman, she marked with a 
penetrating eye the hypocrisy and deceit which pre- 
vailed among the godly around ber. Some of her 
individuai picturés of this kind are very striking; 
but, although drawn by a lady of rank and accom- 
phshments, the colouring is too strohg for the more 
delicate eye of modem times. 1 allude to the char- 
acter of Sir John Geli, and otber officers who figured 
in Nottinghamshire and the neighbouring counties. 
But a few bypocrites, 1 admit, must not be held suf- 
ficient to justify suspición against a whole body of 
professors. She informs us, bowevér, that the af- 
fectation of religion was very general, and that, when 
pruritanism grew into a faction, men and women dis- 
tinguished themselves by hahits, looks, and words, 
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irithout either relinquishing Yanity or embracingf 
veal sobriety ; and she adds, that the quickness with 
which' they forsook those things, when they had 
gained their purpose by them» " showed that they 
nerer took them up for conscience." Such profes- 
sions, she remarks, " g^ilded not a tempie of grace, 
but « tomfo, which only held the carcass of religione* 
Ab to the temi Roundhead, it was, she maintaiaed, 
very ilTappUed to ber husband^ ** who, having nata^ 
raUy a veiy fine thickset head of hair, kept it clean 
and haadaome, so that it was a great ornament to 
him ; although the godly of those days, when he 
embraced their party, would not allow him to he re- 
ligiom, becaiìse bis hair was not In their cut, nor his 
words in their phrase, nor such little formalities 
adtogether fitted to their humour, who were, muiy 
of them, so weak as to esteem rather for these in- 
significant circumstances than for «olid wisdom, 
piety, and courage.** I bare already quoted ber 
obsenration relative to the decay of piety immedi- 
ately after the death of Oliver. The court of Rich- 
ard, she assures us, was full of sin and vanity, which 
was the more abominable because they had not qùite 
cast away the name of God. Nay, she acknowledges, 
in words already placed before the reader, that ^ true 
religion was now almost lost even among the reli- 
gious party, and hypocrisy become an epidemical 



It is not, therofore, either uncandid or unreason- 
able to conclude, that religion was a mere fashion 
with the greater part of the puritanical adherents of 
the CromweUian goyemment. They took it up for 
a purpose, and they laid it down when the purpose 
was accompllshed. Nor will the «ame.remarks he 
found inapplicable to the Protector himself. He 
prayed and preached as long as the fanatical spirit 
continued alive, either in the parliament or the army ; 
but bis object was at length discovered by both these 
classes of men, bis arts were ezposed, and ali who 
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were honest, whether among swordROien or senators 
deserted his ranks, and formed a party against hìm. 
On one occasion, already mentioned, the latter re- 
marked, that "they doubted not, as the common 
practice of the man had been, that the name of God 
and religion, and formai fasts and prayers, would be 
made use of to colour over the blackness of the fect,'* 
namély, the violent dissolution of the House of Com- 
mons. That he did actually employ means to im- 
pose upon the more simple of the zealots, is asserted 
by ali the historians of the period. To men of this 
stamp, sa3rs Burnet, he was wont to enter into the 
terms of their old equality, shutting the door and 
making them sit down covered by ìum, tò let them 
«ee how little he valued those distances, that for 
form's sake, he was bound to keep up with others. 
' These discourses commonly ended in a long prayer. 
Thus, with much ado, he managed the repubhcan 
enthusiasts ; the other republicans, the mere lovers 
of civil liberty, he called the heathen, and confessed 
he could not so easily work upon them.* 

But when his dupes at length perceived that his 
conduct and his assurances were utterly inconsist«nt, 
they could not refrain from suspecting his sincerity. 
In truth, CromweH himself, towards the dose of life, 
had lost ali confidence in his spiritual condition. He 
looked back with some comfort to that earlier and 
more innocent period when his enthusiasm recon- 
ciled to his conscience the motives even of the most 
ambiguous of his actions; and it was only upon 
being assiured by his chaplain that a man once in a 
state of grace could never relapse into a state of 
morta] sin, that he could look upon death with com- 
posure. The feeling that he was " safe" was founded 
upon an abstract theory of dogmatic theology, and 
not upon the consciousness that his beUef and prac- 
tice exhibited any degfree of concord. He lell a 

* LamoiK*« Diazy, p. 09. 
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Tlctim io the deceitful responses of a most faUacious 
oracle ; he reposed bis hopes on the authority of a 
system which the more intelligent of its supporterà 
acknowledge was never meant for practical purposes ; 
and thus, if he did not die with a lie on his tongue, 
he unquestionably left the world, if he beUeved what 
was told him, with a false and most dangerous im- 
pression on his heart. 

From the extravagance of Cromwell^s chaplains 
we may at once form an estimate of the kind of de- 
Totion which was usually practised within the walls 
of the palace, and arrivo at a fair conclusion respect- 
iog the doctrine which was most acceptable to its 
inmatefi. A certain ultra-Calvinìsm afTorded to the 
divines of those unhappy days an opportunity for 
exercising their metaphysics on the most sacred 
SQbjects ; in the course of which discussions, they 
generally contrived to dissolve ali connexion between 
the conduct and the hopes of the human being, and 
to rest his character and destination on the secret 
decrees of his Maker. The Protector, it is trae, did 
not form the theological system of his age, nor per- 
haps understand it in its full import and hearing ; but 
he unquestionably gave encourageipent to the most 
dangerous speculations on ali points of doctrine, and 
countenanced the greatest abuses in c^xternal wor- 
ship. Christianity, in short, sustained a violent 
attack from the heroes of the commonwealth ; and, 
in reviewing their conduct, every candid reader must 
acknowledge that the sincerity of their intentions, 
when they were sincere, makes but a small compen- 
sation for the absurdity of their opinions, and the 
coarse bu/Toonery of their manner in the exercise 
of its most solemn duties. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the human mind is 
never more grievously deceived than in the discharge 
of religious obligations in ali cases where the con- 
science is influenced by habit, by fashion, or by a 
mere regard to established usages. When Queen 
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Henrietta Maria first carne over to England, sbe 
pronounced that the subjects of ber hnsband had no 
religion at ali ; aiid ber opinion rested upon this par- 
ticular circumstance, that the Protestant rìtual aoes 
not demand those frequent and regulated acts of 
devotion which, in Roman Catholic countries, are 
associated with certain hours of the day and evcn 
of the night. To supply ber majesty and ber Temale 
attendants with a form, which niigbt at once indulge 
their pious propensities, and avoid the scandal of 
popery in bis court, the king inquired of Bishop 
Juxon, whether he could not select from tbe re- 
formed liturgies such a manual as would answer tbe 
two purposes Just stated. Henrietta had identified 
religion with ber perìodical genuflexions, and with 
a decent repetition of the autborized addresses to 
Heaven and to ali the powers therein. Cromwell 
and bis Independents, meanwhile, declared that the 
queen and ber ladies had neither faitb nor worship 
to recommend their church. The true nature of 
religion, as it existed in bis mind, was manifested by 
long extemporaneous addresses, in tbe way of pray- 
ers and sermons, pronounced in a barn, or at tbe 
beadof a regiment ; the meaning of which nobaman 
intellect could comprebend, and which, generally 
speaking, were most useful when they were least 
understood. 

Tbe religion of Oliver, however, ardent and spir- 
itual as it was, proved perfectly compatible with bis 
intention to deceive and murder bis sovereign ; wbile 
tbe devotions of ber majesty, if Bishop Warbarton 
is to be believed, did not prevent ber from practising 
against bis sacred person and honour a heavy trea- 
son of a different kind. So little reliance is to be 
placed upon the external indications of piety ! Nay, 
so inconsistent a creature is man, that experience 
has taught the disceming to be suspicious of those 
who carry much of their religion on tbe outside of 
their characters. Among tbe Turks it is a liHudm 
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of prudence " nerer to trust a brother who has made 
tli9 pilgTÌmage to Mecca ;" and this practical wisdom 
of the Moslem will not be hastily called in question 
by such Christians as bave had daily intercourse with 
tnat class of men, who appeal ever^ hour to the 
omniscience of hearen, and to the testimony of their 
own conscience.* 

Viewing the matter more closely in reference to 
Cromwell, it is difficult to believe that a truly pioùs 
man couM bave committed the ciuelties of which 
he was guilty. On ali occasions, indeed, be set 
▼ery little vaiue on human life. His massacres in 
Ireland bave lefl an indelible stain upon his reputa- 
tion ; but the slaughter which he committed in cold 
blood on his unfortunate prisoners, dìd not display 
his indifference for the souls and bodies of humau 
beings more decidedly. than hiis practice of sending 
thousands to the colonies as slaves.f No concerà 
for their spiritual interests seems ever to bave 
touched bis feelings. It was his rule to take ali 
towns by storm, rather than lose timo by a tedious 
siege ; regardless alike of the bìoodshed which ne- 
cessarìly follo wed such 4 determination, and of the 
fate of those immortai beings who were thereby 

* Tbe slang ùT the puritans, which in some instanoM was eqnaHy of- 
IbndTBto tasto and to taonesty, gare rise, as extremes produce each otlisr, 
lo mnch ofthe proiluiity which disgraced the languafe of the caraliera. 
UtB, Hatchinson, when inieroedlng for her husband, said lo a man in 
power, immedlately after the Restoration, " I pray let my fHends but doe 
tbelr endeavours for me, and ttien let it be as God will." He, smiiing at 
her, reptied, ** Iti» not kow as God will, biUattoe wiU **-Yoì. ii. p. »1 . 

t ThesuÉbrings of Ireland stand on a record which cannot be ques- 
tioned. A lettor flrora the commissioners of that country, Fìeetwood, 
Ludlow, Corbst, and Jones, dated at DuUtn, 99d Juiy. 1(193, and laid 
befere partiamenr in the following month, «atee as follows :— ** Of the 
eaeniy, 30,000 lately transported, and abont 7000 now transportfhg into 
lértlgn nations ; many counties are wlthout inhabitants, and the whdle 
«onniry miserably wasted and destroyed." 

h is well known, too, ihai Cromwell ordered a thonsand Toang wo- 
men to be imtiressed in Ireland, and sent io one oflhe West India islands, 
or which he wan destrovs to extend the popuiaiion. Ile sbipped a greater 
avmber nnmn the port of London ; but tbe lattor, it is pfesumed, wen 
either eonTicts or vohinteem. 
VoL.lI.— U 
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sent into eternity. As a mere soldier, his pian was 
perhaps the better one: and the success which 
attended his arms, may be adduced to prove that 
his judgment was as sound as his nenres were 
strong. But our credulity is insulted when we are 
required to believe that a commander, who lavìshed 
the lives of men, in cases where a capitulation 
might have saved them, was, in his usuai habits of 
thought, influenced by a pious regard to the ever- 
lasting welfare of his fellow-creatures. Our indig- 
nation, too, is inflamed when we read the insincere 
despatches of Cromwell after his most sanguinary 
exploits. At Bristol, for example, where he had 
prevailed upon Fairfax to assault the fortifications, he 
writes to the parliament that *' faith and prayer had 
^obtained the city for them.'' The battio of Dunbar, 
in like manner, he assured his masters, was won by 
the " power of believing, which is the gift of God." 
His Constant hypocrisy, too, in the oidinary affairs 
of life, justiiies, in some degree, the suspicion that 
he was not sincere in his religious professions. 
" If craft be wisdom, and dissimulation wit — assisted 
with and improved by hypocrisies and perjuries — I 
must Dot deny him to have been singular in both ; 
but so gross was the manner in which he made use 
of them, that as no wise men ought to have be- 
lieved hira at first, so no man was fool enough io 
believe him at last : neither did any man seem to do I 
it, but those who thought they gained as much by 
their dissembling as he did by his. His very act- . 
ings of godliness grew at last as ridiculous as if a 
player, by putting on a gown, should think he re- 
presented excellently a woman, though his beard 
at the same time were seen by ali the spectators. I 
If you ask me why they did not hiss and esplode 
him off the stage, I can only answer that they durst 
not do so, because the actors. and doorkeepers were 
tdo strong for thè company. I must confess, that 
by these arts, how grossly soever managed (as by { 
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hypoeritieal prayìn^ and silly preachin^, byun- 
manly tears and whinings, by falsehoods and perju- 
ries even diabolìcal), he had the good fortune io attaìn 
bis ends : but it was because his ends were so un- 
reasonable that no human wisdom could foresee 
them, which made them who had to do with him 
believe that he was rather a well-meaning and 
deluded bigot, than a crafty and malicious im-. 
postor.*'* 

It is a curious fact, that Cromwell gained ground 
by never appearing to move. At evfery stage of his 
progress he seemed to those around him to bave 
ahready reached the highest point for which either 
his talents or his ambition fitted him. By others, 
it was obsenred, that he was incessantly creeping 
on, and that he eould not he stopped ; but assuredly 
be attainedhis highest elevation owing to the ab-* 
sence of ali suspicion that he had ever raised his 
eyes so high. 

It has been remsurked, moreover, by ali his bio-^ 
graphers, that he had an unlimited command of ' 
tears, and that he could weep or pray at the short- 
est notice. '* Had not his highness had a faculty to 
be fluent in his tears, and eloquent in his execra- 
tions — ^iiad he not had spungy eyes and a supple 
conscience— and besides, to do with people of great 
faith but little wit — ^his courage and the rest of his 
moral virtues had nerer been able so far to advance 
bim out of the road of justice. He J[iath indeed 
found that in godliness there is great gain ; and that 
preaching and praying well managed will obtain 
other kingdoms as well as that of heaven. His 
indeed bave been pious arms, for he hath conquered 
most by prayers and tears.''t « 

The anecdote preserved in the Life of Walleri 
who, through his mother's famìly was related to 

* Cowley*8 Disconrse OQ Olirer Cromwell. 
t KilUng no Murder. 
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Cromwell, is Miffieientlj ekaraetenstic of the man, 
ajod bears upon the pout now under conside^^^on. 

The poet stat'ea, that he found the Protector tol- 
erably versed in ancient history ; and adda, that 
when any of hia enthusiastic firiends carne ta advise 
or consdt him, he could sometimes overhear him 
discoursing in the cant of the times ; but when he 
rf turned he would say, *' Cousin Waller, / mnut 
talk io these men in their aum toay,'' and immediately 
resumed bis ordinary style of converBatLOQ. 

An impression nnfavourable to Cromwell^s reli- 
gious honesty was made upon my mind by a peraaal 
of hia correspondence with the ministers of Edin* 
burgh» after the^ had taken refuge in the castLe. In 
rei^y to bis invitatìon to resumé their duties, they 
hint at the dangers with which they were menaced 
by bis preaching cuirassiers ; but add, that in their 
Master^s cause, they were ready to spend and to he 
spent, to encounter ali hazards, and enduro ali -pgu 
vations. In bis letter to the govemor, the aecta- 
riau general alludes to the apoktgy urged by the 
clergymen, and marvels at their hesitation to risk 
any thing in their Master's cause, as they caU it. 
The sneer which is conveyed in the last Words, indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness the tone of mind in 
which he wrote bis rejoinder. He believed the min* 
isters to^be insincere, and aomewhat disposed to 
cant withal ; ànd accordingly with the sarcastic bit* 
temess in which one swindler ezposes the firaud of 
another, he threw their pious phraseology back in 
their teeth. No professor of the profound arts of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation is pleased to find him< 
self assailed with bis own weapons : and it is more 
thai\ probabie, that if Cromwell himself had been 
a sincere Christian, he would not bave taunted the 
ministers of Edinburgh with the use of an expres- 
Sion which can be at no time unintelligible or im- 
proper. 
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fiut it has been decided by the majority of writers, 
in these latter days, that the Protector eamed im- 
mortai reputation by the tolerant spirit of his gov- 
emment towards ali classes of Christians. This 
eulogy, however, which had no foundation in fact, 
is contradicted by the histor^ of his administration 
from first to last. He inflicted upon the Roman 
GathoUcs and Episcopalians very severe fines and 
confìscations ; he declared that he would not permit 
any Presbyterian tohave a seat in his parliament ; and 
he finally prohibited every ciergyman of the Church 
of England, who could he accused of attachment to 
the royai family, from performing any of the duties 
of his office, and even from teaching chiidren to 
read. No person who had been ejected for delin 
quency or scandal was, after the Ist of January, 
1655, to be allowed to preach in any public place, 
or at any perivate meeting of any other persone than 
those of his own family, nor to administer baptism, 
or the Lord's Supper, nor to marry any* person, nor 
to use the Book of Common Prayer, or the forma 
of prayer therein contained, upon pain of being. 
proceeded against according to the order of his 
nighness.* 

The celebrated Usher, who was understood to 
have great influence with the Protector, was soli- 
cited by the Episcopal clergy to intercede for them, 
that they " might have the freedom of serving God 
in their private congregations (since they were jiot 

Eermitted the public churches), accordmg to the 
turgy of the Church of England ; and tbat neither 

* " I went to London when Dr. Wild preached tbe fUntral semion of 
pnàetàng, tlils beinf the last day ; after which Gromweirs proclama* 
tion was to take place, that none of the Church of England sbonld dare 
«Itber to preach or adminiater sacramenta, teaeh schools, &c. on pain 
of impriflonment or esile. 80 this was the moumAillest day that in my 
life I had seen, or the Church of England herself since the Refbrmation ; 
lo the great rejoicing both of paplst and Presbyter. So pathetie was his 
discourse, that it drew inany tears from the auditory. The Lord Jesus 
pity oar distressed church, and bring back ths capciTity of Zion !"-- 
eì»e^*sMemoirs, voL U. p. 107, lOS. 
U 3 
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fhe ministers nor thoee who freqoented thst ter- 
vice should any more be hiadered or disturbed by 
the soldiers." Cromwell at first g&ve a promise 
that the Episcdpalians should not be molested, pro- 
vided they meddled not with any matterà relating 
to hi8 govemment; but afterward, having better 
considered of it, and advised with his couocil, he 
resolved " not to grant liberty of conscience to 
those sort of men who are resUess and implacable 
enemies to him.'* Usher was not less grieved than 
disappointed. "Tlùs false man,'' he exclaimed, 
*^ hath broken his word with me, and refuses to per- 
form what he promised : well, he will bave httle 
cause to glory in his wickedness, for he will not 
continue long ; the king will return ; though I shall 
not live to see it, you may : the govemment both 
in cburch and state is in confusione'* 

It is in vain to reply, in defence of Oliver, that 
he persecuted the Roman Catholics and Episcopa^ 
iians for their politicai principles, not for theii reli- 
gious tenets : hecause the proper punishment of 
politicai delinquency is politicai privation, ejectment 
from offiqe, and disability of preferment. To prò* 
hibit men from worshipping God in a private con- 
greg[ation, is intolerance in the highest de^ee ; and 
to visit upon the conscience an error of judgment 
in regard to civil policy, proves that the author of 
Buch a measure is equally destitute of enlarged 
views as a ruler, and of Cnristian principles as a 
believer in the gospel. But Cromwell, i admit, is 
not to be condemned for being ignorant of the duty 
and of the advantages of religious toleration. Such 
liberality was altogether unknown to his afe; and 
it is only from the circumstance that the Independ- 
ents, to whom he joined himself, rejected the prìn- 
ciple of an established church, properly so called, 
that his party carried with it an air of greater free- 

* Flnf* LUb or VtlMr, p. 79. 
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dom than belonged to the other great bodies, vhoae 
coiistitntion and wliose aims were dìfferent In 
measaring the extent of the Protector's tòlerance, 
however, let it not he forgotten, that the sects 
whom he ezcludéd from power dnd pUced under 
the ban of the law, constituted a lar;;e majority of 
the Engflish people, the most intelhgent, too, and 
the mo«t opment. 

It is very probable, however, that the kws were 
not ezecutea with much severity; for when he 
began to fiz bis eyes steadìly on the erown, he is 
said to bave meditated a church establishment of a 
more regular form than the Independent model 
would admit, and from which bis govemment might 
receire some support. Cromwell is reported to 
bave remarked to Wilkins, a clergyman, who married 
his sister, that no civil polity could bave a smre 
foundation without a national church which adbered 
to it ; and that he thought the people of England 
were capable of no constitution but Episcopacy. 
To tliis Wilkins had no doubt bnt the Protector 
woidd bave tumed, as soon as the design of his 
kingship was settled.* 

Itdoes not appear that Oliver had allowed bis 
mind to be infected with the absurdities pf the fifth- 
monarchy men, of whom Harrison and some other 
officerà were the patrons. Cromwell had indeed 
too much senso to expect that the English tbrone 
was about to be occupied by a divine person. He 
did not, it is true, undeceive them in regard to the 
preparations which he was supposed to be makinfi^ 
for that supematural event; but at length one of 
the military chiefs, suspecting that the Protector 
was making arrangements for his own elevation, 
ìremarked to the credulous Millenarians, that "if 
Christ did not come before Christmas, he would be 
too late."t 
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Considering the very abmird and fanatical Bort of 
persona Cromwell had to deal with, some aUow- 
ance must be made for his canting, at least in the 
way of business. The following letter from Mr. 
Walter Cradock to the lord-general, will be a suffi- - 
cient si)ecimen of the style adopted at that period 
in religious correspondence. " My heart is readie 
to burst oft in the weeke, not with jealousies, swell- 
ings, suspitions, or querulousness, as perhaps you 
may be tempted to thipk, but with a flood of ^Éec- 
tions, a conjunction of love, jo^y, delight, and ear- 
nest desire to salute you with a few unfeigned lines ; 
ali which, by three or four considerations— or, it 
may be, temptations — are damM up, as having no 
vent but in prayer and praises, which sometimes I 
make my business in a ditch, wood, or imder a hay- 
mow, in your behalfe. I pray believe not any that 
shall say that you are lesse beloved, honoured, or 
remembered by the Welsh saints than ever you 
were, or any man is. Let not, I beseech you, your 
Catholique projects (though otherwise fundamen- 
taUy good) seem to excuse your conscience for let- 
ting slip any particular present opportunity to serve 
the least samt. That renowned auncient saint, Mr. 
Rice Williams, of Newport, being one who hath 
served the state in many places, but not gained a 
penny therefrom, is pitched upon by the saints bere 
a year agoe for that place of registering deeds : your 
favourable assistance is much desired therein by 
the godly of this country, in whose names I salute 
you in the Lord." 

Even one of his generals could write in the same 

Toored to explain the origin of the expectation now mentioned, and to 
account fbr the embarrassmentii, both prophetical and chronolocical, in 
which it involved the early Fathera of the Christian Chnrch. Ir is 
worthy of obsenration, that wben, (hun whaterer esose, any religious 
exdtement is produced in the public mind, the Jewish nocion of a mU- 
lenniuRi is instantly revived ; and the same hopes, the same reasonlngs, 
the same foUles, and the same disappointments, take tbeir wouted round, 
and occupy attention for a season 
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rtrain. Harrìson, reoiarkable for bis affectation in 
dreaa and love of show, and who, besides, by means 
not known to ali the world, had accumulated 2000/. 
a year, addressed Croinwell when at the head of 
the armv in Scotland, in these terms : — " My lord, 
he carerai for nothing, but pray with thanksgiving, 
to wit, in faith. Le\ waiting upon Jehovah be the 
greatest and inost considerable business you bave 
erery daie ; reckon it soe, more than to eate, sleep, 
or connsell together. Run aside sometimes from 
your company and get a word with the Lord. Why 
should yon not have three or four pretious soules 
alwaies standing at your elbow, with whom you 
might now and then tum into a corner 1 I bave 
found refreshment and mercy in such a way.''* 

It is clear, therefore, that as far as the cant and 
a£fkctation of religìon were concemed, CromweU 
only yielded to the bad taste of bis times, and that, 
eVen in point of insincerity, he was probably equallea 
by thoosands, who were not expósed to the same 
temptation to conceal their real sentiments. Even 
the leader of banditti is not always the greatest vii- 
lain in the gang ; but he must ocpasionally cónsent 
to humour the most bloodthirsty rascal whom he 
conducts through the forest, use bis vulgai" slang, 
and even endeavour to throw over their atrooious 
manner of life the veil of generous revenge or of 
noble enterprise. In such a position did the Pro* 

* TlMf« \w an «miuliig letter fVom Un. Mary Netheway, to the Lord 
Generai Cromwell, but it is too long fi>r inaertion. She bì^ns, ** I>ear 
and Honnored Sur in the Lord ; Having trayelled with the pepel of God 
In Spretoai labore, and hareing now bine a ietel reflrealied with God^s 
r e newo d power and presmta amongs the golden candleatieka, I bave 
ned boold to writ thia fbw lynea to you, wherin I desir to bleaa God fl>r 
Uà maray to yoor poore aonle, that waa ao much oompaat aboot with 
grsC tamtatlona. Tbia ia one thing I deeir of yon, to demolish thoa 
monairea wich arr aèt np aa ornamenta in Privy garden. Truly, Sor. 
WB atand on the aea of glaae ; O that we may have the barpa of God 
in oQr banda, and may be in readìneaa when onr Lord abati apear, (br 
hia apeaxtog ia near. Bleased ia he that ia lealed, and hath oyle in hia 
tc8M|. Beniember me to dere Mr. Cradoelc. I did hope he would bava 
aBdeoìfoored to ovwthww thoofi ooned monatar baAua thla," ée»* *e. 
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tector frequently find himself at the head of his 
fanatical troops, and eyen in his council of officers. 
He talked witli them in their own way, oatwitted 
them with their own arguments, defeated them 
with their weapons; and when he met with a 
sensible man, like his cousin Waller, he spoke of 
human affairs in the ordìnary language of conversa- 
tion, and smiled at the dupery which he found it 
convenient to use . He spent his latter days, aecord- 
ingly, in the Constant practice of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation ; he infiicted an outrage upon his own 
conscience, deceit upon ali around nim, and a serìoas 
injury on the interests of religion. Yet there is 
reason to suspect, that although he treated Goodwin 
and his fraternity as artful nurses treat children, or 
as certain idolaters demean themselves towards 
the images of their gods in the hour of danger, he, 
nevertheless, occasionally opened his mind to their 
most pemicious errors, and even sunk under the 
superstitious fears wlùch they thought it their duty 
to excite. 

V. As to the general spirit of CromweU's govem- 
,inent, and the opinion which has been entertained 
of his views and character, it is not no w necessary to 
'enter into minute inquiries. With whatever dis- 
gust or indignation every ingenuous mind may have 
contemplated the successfiS villany of this "extra- 
ordinary person, it has been found impossible to 
withhold from his uncommon abilities a degree of 
admiration. The world has given the tributo of 
applause to the boldness with which he planned, 
and the steady resolution with which he executed 
his measures; to the dexterity with which he 
availed himself of the animosity and jealousy which 
prevailed among the different parties : to the pene- 
tration with which he discovered the foibles of his 
own partisans ; and to the artful policy by which he 
rendered them the dupes of their own interested 
Tìews. His situatipn, in the earlier pari of his 
career, admitted of no regular system of operations, 
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boi required anch immediate exertions as were sng- 
gested at the moment by every particular occasion ; 
and in these he seldom was guil^y of any oversight, 
or let slip any opportunity to further bis designa. 
The characteristical and most prominent feature of 
hÌ8 character was decision. Placed on a new 
ground, and frequently on the brink of a precipice, 
without anybeaten path to direct him, he never 
hesitated in c&oosing bis course ; and in the pursuit 
of his objects, except the last and the bighest, he 
rareLy made a false step, or met with any consid- 
erable disappointment.* 

The high tone, too, which he maintained in his 
intercourse with foreign nations, has had ^eat in- 
fluence in redeeming bis character among £nglish- 
men of aucceeding timea. Hia obligationa to the 
Long Parliament bave not been auficiently taken 
into account; and he haa, accordingly, had the 
credit of gaining, by hia arma òr counsels, the com- 
manding poaition which he occupied at the begin- 
ning of hia protectorate. Again, aa he had ceaaed 
to be a repubUcan, the royalista praised hia wiadom 
in diacovering the neceasity of a return to the prin- 
ciplea of the ancient govemment. Even the fa- 
natica, whom he diaappointed and ridiculed, per- 
mitted themaelvea to believe, that, had he hved 
longer, he would certainly bave fulfìlled the deaigna 
of Providence, and opened a wide path for the ad- 
vancement of the aainta to perpetuai power. , Above 
ali, the unhappy politica of the aub3e(][uent reign 
afforded a contrast favourable to the vigoroua ad- 
miniatration of Cromwell: and hence hia repata- 
tion haa reached our dava throagh an advantageous 
medium, and haa even derived an increaae of aplen- 
dour from circumatancea not eaaentially connected 
with his actiona or ultimate purpoaea. 

* Far spine good ramarks on tbe character of Cromwell, see Hiatorì- 
cal View of Engllah Goyemment,TOl. iih p. 363, and Mr. Brodie'a Hia- 
lonr or tlia Bnciah Bmpim. 
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As long as he lived, there was a strong party who 
could not but hold him up to execration and co»- 
tempt; those men, namely, with whom he began 
his coarse as a railer against abuses, and an avowed 
friend of liberty. Forthe sake of a little tempo^, 
rary and most precarious power, he scrupled not to ' 
sacrifice his principles, and betray ms fnends^ 
Vane, Bradshaw, Ludlow, Scot, Rich, Harrison, and 
Iiambert, had the mortification to see the same per- 
8on who, in the company of Pym and Hampden, 
had formed the resolution of leaving his native 
country rather than submit to the usurpations of 
the crown, not only give the lie to ali his profes- 
sions ; but even after having put the king to death 
for tyranny, to come forward to public view as one 
of the most notorious tyrants and usurperà that the 
world ever beheld. 

It cannot bave escaped the reader, that at the 
very highest pitch of his power, Cromwell never 
had on his side more than a small fraction of the 
nation. He had, in fact, realized the hyp^othetica! 
condition suggested in his conversation with Cala- 
my : he had put the sword in the tenth man*s band 
to govem the nine. Nothing could prove the asser- 
tion now made more unanswerably than the result 
of ali his .parliaments. He couM not command a 
majority in one of them by ali the arts, whether of 
violence, deceit, or llattery,.to which he had succes- 
sive recourse. He was compcUed, in order to pre- 
vent the demolition of his government, to dissolve 
them ali. Even the Little Parliament, which prò- 
tseeded, as it were, out of his own pocket, and eon- 
sisted of such material as his commanding spirit 
was the most likely to mould to his puipose, was 
found so unmanageable, so resolute in promoting 
what they thought the interests of the public in op- 
position to those of their master, that he was obliged 
to snatch the reins of power out of their banda, and 
. ' o denounce them to the world as a set of lanatical 
"ots. 
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Tbe unpopnlarity of bis goyeninient is eqnally ap- 
parent in the necessitar to which he was reduced, of 
denyinff to ali state crìminals the benefit of a jury. 
He cowd not trast twelve honest, independent Eng- 
lishmen with the cognizance of any offence com- 
mitted against hìmself or bis administration. On ali 
such occasiona, he had recourse to a ìngh court of 
Justice, wbere the judges, appointed by bimself, 
were the sole jury, against whom no chaUenge was 
admitted, and from whom there was no appeal but 
to the Protector in council — ^the party most inter- 
ested in the cause, and consequently the most desi- 
rous to obtain a sentence of condemnation. 

The Joy attending the Restoration, inauspicious 
as that event appeared to disceming eyes from tbe 
▼ery first, gave ampie proof that the govemment of 
ihe Protector had never gained the hearts of tbe 
sreat mass of the people. The impression produced 
bjr reliffious reverence was obliterated, the expecta- 
tion of politicai improvement had been deceived; 
and nothinff at last remained but the terror of mus- 
keteers and dragoons to keep the citizens of London 
from open rebellion. Hence, wben Oliver died, a 
load was removed from the national mind. 

The steps by which Cromwell rose to power, 
eluded completely tbe observation of bis contempo- 
ranea, and bave ratber been discovered by the ansdy- 
sis of anthors wbo bave written since bis time, than 
handed down in tbe annals of tbe commonwealth. 
Tbe estimate of bis talenta, too, has been tbe result 
of reflection in later times ; for those wbo acted with 
him, never saw at once tbe fuUextent of bis plana, and 
could not, of course, appreciate the fitness of the 
means which he employed to effect bis leadihg ob- 
jects. Perhaps bis originai designs were less pro- 
found and estensive tbin those which speculative 
men bave been wont to ascribe to him ; and tbe ac- 
count of bis procedure as ffiven in the hearing of 
Barbone's parliament, may nave been literally cor- 
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rect : " It hath been the way God hath dealt with 
US ali along, to keep things from our eyes, that we 
haveseen nothingin ali his dispensatìons longbefore- 
hand.'^ In this point of view, we must return to the 
more naturai supposition formerly stated, that Oli- 
ver availed himself of contingencies which he could 
nbt foresee, and made use of events which he had no 
power to direci ; and hence, that he exercised less 
sagacity, and was chargeable with a smaller degree 
of meditated crime, than his biographers bave been 
pleased to imagine. 

It has often been remarked, that most men who 
bave risen to eminence, in science, literature, or 
govemment, bave owed more to the particular cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves placed 
than to transcendent ability or even to intense 
application. The tide in the affairs of the human 
bemg which carries bim on to fortune, frequently 
arises from an induence as little connected with 
bis own genius or intentions as the tide which 
moves the great ocean : and never did the history 
of any man Illustrate the statement now made, 
in a manner so striking and instructive, as the 
early life of Cromwell compared with the power to 
which he actually attained, and the objects which he 
might bave accomplished. His origin, which was 
by no means splendid, and his talents, which were 
certainly not of the first order, furnish us, while we 
review his biography, with the materials for form- 
ing a contrast between what he was and what he 
achieved, rather than with the means of explaining 
how such a man should bave risen to the height of 
supreme authority, in a nation peciiliarly jealous of 
individuai control, and, at that period especially, 
distinguished by an unusual degree of vigour and in- 
ilependence in ali classes of the community. By 
aking the lead in the wildest excesses of anarchy, 
ae at length obtained the direction of the most dar- 
ng minds. By trampling on the ancient laws of his 
tDuntry, he acquifed the credit and reverence of a 
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lawgiver. By opposing his sovereign as the most 
uncompromising of rebels, he raised himself to the 
rank of a king ; and, in a word, although he com- 
Dieneed bis career by the most frantìc outrages, he 
had the good luck to terminate it in the repose of a 
eettled govemment. 

But thus it ever is in most things wherein one 
man chances to find a name and a memoria! above 
bis fello WS. ' The genius and labours of many gene- 
rations bave been employed in coUecting the mate- 
rìals, and in constructing the machine, which some 
happy mechanist is destined to put in motion, and 
apply to the most valuable purposes ; and when the 
time has arrived, and ali the conditions are fulfilled, 
he has only to put forth bis band, when, bebold! 
the wheels begin to revolve as it wef e of their own 
accord, and to realize ali the hopes which were ever 
entertained by the niost sanguine projector. To 
the philosopher, to the statesmen, and even some- 
times to the warrior, one day is as a thousand ^ears, 
and a thousand years are as one day ; and nothing is 
more certain than that, in regard to the most splen- 
did prizes which crown the ambition of man in this 
lower world, the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. 

The great art of attaining success, in ali commo- 
tions excited by politicai or religious change, is 
founded on the knowledge.of character, and on the 
talent of directing to a particular object the passions 
of the multitude, and the ambition of their more ac- 
tiveleaders. By this mastery over the feelings and 
designs of bis contemporaries, Cromwell, there is no 
doubt, acquired the means of accomplishing thè 
most arduous parta of bis undertaking. He thereby 
broke the power of parliament from whom he first de- 
rived bis authority; wielded the mighty influence , 
arìsing from religious sentiment; and, finally, in- 
duced the majority of a democratica! government to 
accede to bis desire of ascending the throne, as the 
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avowed monarch of three kingdoma vhich hehad in 
effect subdued.* 

Of Oromwell it may be said that he was rafher a 
remarkable man than a great one, and that the story 
of his life excites in the mind of the reader^ore of 
surprise than of admiration. The elements of trueN 
greatness were deficient in his character : he wanted 
especially self-denial, sincerity, and gratitude. He. 
was even destitute of that sensibility, or delicacy of 
feeling, witbout which no man can attain the higher 
degrees of excellence. The mere circumstance, 
for example, triflingas it may appear, of his occupy- 
ing at Whitehall one of the king's beds, while his 
màjesty was und^r the hands of ms jailer in the Isle 
of Wight, argues a base spirit; and the disgust 
which arises from this contrast is not a little in- 
creased when we are told, that while in possession 
of the royal bedchamber, and even reclining on the 
couch, he gave audiences to the principal persona in 
the republican govemment. 

It is indeed mortifying to human pride to refleci 
how mean and worthless, on many occasiona, are 
the individuals who start up from obscure life to 
seize the loftiest and most commanding positions in 
society. Ih the case of Cromwell, however, we see 
qualities which were adapted ezclusively to the 
period in which he lived, and which, at any other 

* ** I bave often olMerred, with ali rabmiaalon and reaignation oTapirk 
to the inaenitable myatertes of Eternai Proridenoe, that when ttaa /tal- 
neaa and matnrity of tìme ia come that produoea the greateat conAiaiona 
and ehangea in the worid, it uaaally pleaaea God to roake it appear, by 
the manner of them, that they are not the offecta oT human meo and 
poUcy, bnt of the divine jaaticeand predeatination ; and though wa ae« a 
man ìilte tbat which we cali a Jack of the clock-bonae, strikinf aa it wero 
the hour of that lYilneaa oftime, yet onr reaaon maat needa be oooTinoed 
that the band ia moved by aome aecret, and, to va who atand without, 
invisible direction. And the atream of the current ia then ao Tiolent that 
the atronoeat men in the worId cannot draw up againat it, and none aro 
ao weak Dut they may aail down with it. Theee are the apriog-Udea oT 
public affaire, which we aee oilen happen, but aeek in Taintodlaeover 
any certain cau8ea."~CowLKY'8 Easay on tk§ Owartunent of Ottvm 
OromwéU, 
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^^fy^ieìnjg. coiifined to a very limited range, could 

flot )ilPir« tffóduced any deep or permanent impres- 

fiiÓ!ì*M p^oli^ «jpiflfMrs. His enthusiasm, and fanali- 

i <^ pYo^iisitìèa would, at a more tranquil epoch, 

è^eip^'jrfiéniserves oil locai objects and domes- 

'^ic f^forn^tion. .He might bave fìgured at a county 

'.inèetil^ ^»;;»/]^ible society, and under the mask 

■òf 0l/3^fufal*dié^imulation, bave acquired a charac- 

ter fUr^/éal,' palriotism, and independence ; but in a 

'p9aì|él9l,%ettl|è4 period, sucb as tbat we bave sup- 

t^ft^ M aBiliiies would not bave enabled him to 

Ìsun|òual''th^*-ób8tacl6s tbat attached to his condi- 

.^bi|^i% nf^*a&d to.reach any marked distinction in 

^CHrirpp mmtàiy. pu 



pursuits. 
.. .^.^.^^stHng what Cromwell actually accom- 
\0^V^ fJTìth the means of whicb he was possessed, 
Rf^KTÌ&Bl^ti^slieen-more successful than Cowley; 
' Viìd^^ Aie dlBcOQTse already referred to, speaks of 
''-^'^''*^^ti^&^ng terms. "What can be more 
tiary, than that a.person of mean birtb, no 
seiknùent qùalities of body, whicb bave 
8>or>frTriind, whicb bave often, raised men 

,_,_ ,«i^st 'digoities, sbould bave the courage to 

*ait^4ii|pt,' 41^1 tHe happiness to succeed in, so im- 

■ ifìjijÀfh^ design as the destniction of one of the 
. 'lìnost ^bcieì^ and most solidly founded monarchies 

'jaf^Ìi%Èt^*f^t he i^hould bave the power or boldness 

io p«t h.is;brjncè and master to an open and irifamous 

dflRtitt*tpn^^i!Ìiish that numerous and strongly-allied 

*'^Ttìl6^;'Ìi^Q '^ tbis under the uame and wages of a 

■ pariiniik'^t^lo trample upon them, too, as be pleased, 
l^Iffi^^r^lieYifi out of doors when he gre w weary of 
'fiìef%i> fonràisè up a new and unheard-of monster out 

Wttóir^àsWg ;'to stifle that in the very infancy, and 
. t*C|^3\BiìS«0f'. up above ali things that ever were 
/ic^fi^ovéreign in England ; to oppress ali his ene- 
jhiéi.'ÌPjr/.arms, and ali his friends afterward by ar- 
.tiì|iEÌ^y.t(l'%eryèallparties patiently for awhile, and to 
jQ0^j|»ap2l'' iheOA victoriously at last; to overrun 
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each corner of the three nations, > and ovcréopie 
with equal facility both the riches of the' spuli) a^ 
the poverty of the north ; to he plea^edabd^cMiited 
by ali foreign princes, and adopted a brothor to the 
gods of the earth ; to cali together pafliagt^nts witli 
a word of his pen, and scatter them agagi lyffeà. Ine 
breath of his mouth ; to be humbly ai^ -^^^ v^M- 
tioned that he would please to be hired*àt^ili«rate 
of two millions a year ; to be the master oféhose 
that hired him before to be their setyan^, .io ^have 
the e^tates and Uves of three kìngdoras a&nwtli 3t 
his disposai as was the little inheritaAcè òf Wi^l^éy, 
and to be as noble and liberal in the ^pend^ of 
them; and, lastly (for there is no.eiìd^f «liff-tlle 
particulars of his glory), to bec^ueath aH^thes^'^fith 
one word to his posterity ; to die with peace s^t'JioAke 
and triumph abroad ; to be buried amqing lìings^and 
with more than regal solemnity; ^d t| irave*-a 
name behind him not to be extinguishtfct bu^^^Vith 
the whole world, which, as it is not ìoò hiXib fér hii 
praises, so might bave beén too for Jiis coqqu^w,'if 
the short line of his human life'C^uld ka^'herà- 
stretched ont to the extent of his immórtà^sì(|^f^ 
Ohver has obtained some reputation as a pktvpn ot 
the arts and a friend of literature. The Uni?er^ty of . 
Oxford is said to bave been benefited l^ nisjyher^- 
ity, and it is certain that he gave his ooii0en^Vii;haTe' 
an annual sum withdrawn from the church land^'m 
Scotland, to aid the revenue of King Jaitaiee'&.^ol- 
lege at Edinburgh.f The College pf Glasgow, in 
like manner, obtained various donatibns t^urcni^ the 
good offices of the Protector. Among 'oth^l^Jie 
paid,inthe year 1654, a subscription for*the*ynir. 
versity library, which had been made byChafles th^ 
First, when on a visit to his northem kingdòqri'inthe 
year 16334 A similar obligation enteroà ili(fo*by 

* Cowley»8 Dia coane on tbe government oTOIlTer CroinWéir. * * ». •'• 
tSeeNocefiL ^8MN4tAl^ . . 
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3mlb9 Maiquis of Hamilton, in 1631, to pay a thon- 
sand meri^ for the purpose Just stalea, waa dia- 
clóffged in Augnst, 1656, by the treasurer of the ae- 
questfttted eatatea under the gOTemment of Crom- 
welL l9deed, the benefactions conferred by the 
ProteStor oh the Univeraity of Glaagow, commoniy 
soppoy d to have been obtained through the influence 
of Mr. Patrick Gilleapie, the principal, are under* 
stooé to bave been yenr considerale, exceeding 
greatljr alf that had erer been derived from our nar 
tire princes, or from any public authority prior to 
the era of the commonwealth. 

Butlt ranst not he forgotten that, owing to the 
[iunaer eietorted from the royalists, aa weU aa the 
immense funds raised by tazation, the Protectorre- 
ceived from the public more money in one year 
than Gharìes the First eould raise in ten ; and, more- 
over, tluft although Oliver found in the treaaury 
whiph he hdierited from the Long Paiiiament, more 
thai\ 90,OOOZ. the fieets and armies at the same timo 
being fully pai(^ he left a debt of abont two mil- 
lions vadM, hail^ and bis soldiers and sailors in arrear 
for.a^enilmonths. It is said that he spent 60^000/. 
per annum on spies and informerà, employed in 
foreiffn ccyirts as well as at home ; a sum, wnen com- 
pareo to which his grants in supportof ieaming siidc 
mto the mer est insignificance. Stili he deserves bj^ 
probation for what he did or intended for the pro- 
motion of Ieaming, in both diviaions of the island ; 
and I am happy to bave had it in my power to supply 
evidenceihat, in one case at least, ne fulfilled the 
wi^hes of \iis predecessor, whose means were alwaya 
§0 mi^cfa restricted. 

We ^re from time to time put in mind, by the 
friends of the Protector, that he remitted the duty 
on the paper used in printinff Walton'a polyglot Bible ; 
and, moreover, that he demyed one-half of the ex- 
penso incurred by the funeral of Archbiahop Uaher. 
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Had hìs patronage of sacred literature not esrteìided 
beyond so trìfling a matter as this rela:i(ation of an 
injudìcious impost, his name wouldnever havefound 
a place among those wise men who study the best 
interests of their country. And as to the generosity 
displayed in doing the last honours to one bf the 
«lost distingiiish^ scholars of his age, it if^as oh* 
eerved, at the ti me, that the share of the ontlay 
left to.be defrayed by the relations, far exceeded 
the charge of an ordinary burial, and threw them 
into great emb^rrassments. It was even insinuated 
that Oliver had this latter object in view ; because 
although he felt himself bound to show some respect 
to the memory of the primate, he hated his con- 
nexions, and meant to punish them under cover 
of a public comp]iment. At ali events, it was an 
odd species of kindness in the head of a great 
nation to issue orders for a public funeral, and to 
leave half of the expense undefrayed. 

The attempt to found a University at Burham, and 
to secure a revenue for it from the funds of the bishop 
and chapter, received the countenance of Qromwell ; 
but was, in' the end, successfully opposed By Qxford 
and Cambridge, on the usuai grounds, that the king- 
dom did not require a third seat of leaming, and that 
the power of conferring degrees would interfere 
with their privileges and vested rights. The war- 
rant issued for this purpose under the privy seal of 
the Lord Protector, is to be found in the histohcal 
coUections of Pack, constituting the appendix to his 
Memoirs of Cromwell ; and some reasons against 
the increase of such institutions are recorded in a 
note at the bottom of this page, as being too remark- 
able to be altogether omitted.* 

* " From thence (Lieutenant Dove's house, wberethey had a meeting) 
vn came.to Durbam, where was a man come down firom London to set 
)Bp a college there, to makc ministers of Chrìst, as they said. I went, 
wlth some othera, to reasnn with the man, and to let him aee, * That te 
>each men Jllebrew, Groejc, and Laiin, andiheaevenans,— which was 
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£zc0pt bis lettere and speechee, I know not tha* 
Cromwell has bequeathed to posterìt])r anr literar^ 
production A serraon, indeed, ' which beare bis 
namet, bas appeared in print ; but wbether it be au- 
thentic, and was publiebed wìtb hie coneent, ar^ 
points wbich cannot nowbe estaUished. Dr. Greyv 
in bis notes to Uudibras, states tbat be bad the Pro- 
tector's sermon in bis possession, tbe tiUe of wbicb 
was *^ Cromwell's leamed, devout, and conscientions 
exercise, beld at Sir Peter Temple's in Lincobi's-Inn- 
fields, npon Romans xiii. 1." It admitsof no doobt, 
however, tbat he frequenti^ preached, and took great 
pleasure in tbat part of bis military duty ; and, ac- 
cordingly, wben an artide was inserted in the Pe^ 
tftion and Advice against " public preachers beinf 
members of parliament/* be ezpressly opposed it : 

«a bvt Che t«adifmn of the naturai man— was not tbe way to make 
them ministen of Ohrist; tot the langaagee began at Babd : and to the 
Gieeke that epoke Oreek as their mother tongne, the croep of Cbrlat wat 
. fboliahneae ; and to tbe Jews that apake Hebrew aa iheir mother tongne, 
Christ wae a atmnbling-block. And aa finr the Boraana, who had the 
Latin and Italian» they pneeented the Chiiatiaaa ; and Filate, one of the 
Booian goTernon, aet uebrew, Qreek, and Latin a-iop of Christ tbb 
Word, wben tb^ emeified bim. And John tbe Divine, who preached 
the word that was in the beginning, sidd, tbat the beast and the wkon 
lune power over tonguee and UmguageM, and tkey are a$ watere, Thon 
I told him he might see the beast and the wfaore bave power over the 
tongnes and tbe many langnagee. wbleh are in mystery JiaAyfof», Ibr they 
began at Babel ; and the persecutore of Christ Jesus set them over Hioi, 
when he wae erueifled by them. But he has risen over them ali, Who 
w»e before tbem ali. Now (eaid I to this man) dost thou think to make 
ministers of Christ by these naturai confbsed languages. whicb sprang 
fiora Babel, are admired in Babylon, and set a-top of Christ, the Lift, by 
a persecutori Oh no ! So tbe man confest to manv of these thhigs.' 
Tben we sbowed him Arther, ' Tbat Christ mede minlaters himself, and 
gsTe gifts unto them, end bid them pray to the Lord of the harrest to 
send Ibrth labourers. And Peter and John, thougb unleamed and Igno^ 
nmt (aa to school leaming), preached beibre Christ Jesus the Wonn 
which was in the beginning before Babel was. Paul also waa mads ai 
apostie, not of man^ nor hy man^ netther received he the gospel tnm 
man, but flrom Jesus Christ, who is tbe ssme now, and io le bis gosps' 
as it was that day.* Wben we had tbus discoursed wteh tbe man he 
becanw Tery lovlng and tender, and after he had eonsiderad Ihrtber of It, ha 
nerer set up bis college.'*— fVDim O. Fog kit Journal, Iblio, p. SU» 
anno 1667. % 
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Btating that he himself " was one, and diverse offi- 
cerà of the army, by whom much good had been 
done." By giving money, therefore, he conferred 
upon science and education the only patronage that 
^an illìterate ruler can bestow. 

tn conclusion, it may be remarked, that the life of 
Oromwell holds forth many lessons of practical 
"wisdom to ali orders of men. Rulers may learn 
from it, that the oldest and most firmly estabUshed 
governments cannot resist the united voice of the 
people, whenéoever they are taught to believe that 
their rìghts are withheld, or that undue burdens are 
laid lipon their shoulders. The community may 
perceive from the varioas events which compose it, 
that the dissolution of cìvU authority almost inevit- 
ably leads to the triumph of armed force, and that 
the advocates of speculative freedom seldom fail to 
become the instruments or victims .of arbitrary 
power. Finally, the adventurer cannot but be con» 
vinced, by the rise of Oliver, and the precarious po- 
sition in which, after ali his labours, he found him- 
self placed, that no degree of violence can long sup- 
press the originai attachments of a great nation, or 
scatterthe elements which constituted the primitive 
fomis of their society. 
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'The fiist two articles in the Appendix dìd not come into my pos* 
sessìon untìl after the first volume v/aa printed. They respect the 
invasion of Scotland bj Cromwell in the year 1648, and are import- 
int, as they tend to illustrate his military character, and the 
ezcellent mscipUne which he kept up in his armv. They haVe 
not heretofore been published. The reader is indebted for them 
to the politeness of Mr. Macdonald, of the General Register 
House of Scotland, where the originai lettere are deposited. 

The " Grant" of 200i. per annum to the University of Edin- 
bttr^h, dated at Hampton Court, in July, 1658, is a copy of the 
origmal M S., which is to be found in the same depoeìtory. The 
document is interesting, not only on, account of its object, but 
more especiallj as it snows that Oliver, in his latter days, con 
sidered nimseu Protector of the three kingdoms " by the grace 
of God." I am not aware that this paper has over before been 
piinted. It was written about siz weeks 'prior to the death of 
CromwelL 

For a copy of the Deed conferring a similar donation on the 
University of Glasgow by Charles the First, but which was ac- 
tually paid by the rrotector, I am under an obligation to the Rev- 
erena Doctor Lee, whoseknowledge of Scottish history and an- 
tiquities has contributed so much to the elucidation of our na- 
tional annals in church and state. 

Another originai document appears in the letter by General 
Monk to the sheriflf of Renfrewshire, announcing the death of 
the Lord Protector. This the reader owes to the kind conde- 
Bcension of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, who are in pos- 
session of the autograph, and who aUowed it to be copied for 
this Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

The information respectinf the residence and first rise of our 
hero, alluded to at page 17 of the first volume, was politely fur- 
oished to me by Mr. Carruthers of Invemess. 

There is in uè Appendix an eztract from a very rare work, 
published at Leith in 1653, and entitied *f The Survey of Policy 
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or a Ftoe Tlndieatioii of the CknuiKmwealtihof XhiglaiidagB^ 
Salmuiftt aitd other RograliitB, bj Peter Engliah, a Ftknd to 
Weedom." The mam ohject of the qQotatìon is to show that, 
m ihe time of CramweU, an eipectatioD or dread of the SecoDd 
Aidrent mized in ali speculationa on civil goremiDeiit and gen- 
eral politica. In other leapecta^ too» the tract is extrsmety 
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NOTBS. 



ofScotlandfThese: 

RIOHT HONOM*^ 
BiiNo Tpon my approÌBlcli to thè borderà of the kìngdome ot 
, Scotlttid. rtfaoagtit ntt to «oqnaint yoa ci the season theneofi 
It's well knownehLow ìiììiùìoiibIt the kmgdonie of £ngland watf 
lately inTaded by the armye vnder Duke Hamilton^ contrafy to 
fte Goreiiant ana odr léagaea of amity ; aad agamst di the ert* 
gigem*» of Ione and biiMteriiood betweeii the two natkniB ; asA 
Botwithstandmif the pieteoce of yoiir late declaration, publish*4l 
te tak with ihfii people of thÌB KmAdome. The Conunona o£ 
England* i& paruamt awcmbled, dedaittl the aaid annie 90é 
tntniiff ae enemyee to the kinnlaine, aiid tbase of Èn^aiid who 
ihould adhexe to theaiaa tiayton. Aai haTÌijg raceiiied eom* 
Mudato maich m^ a eaaàaètatìB ipétttìitbmr anny tooppostf 
•oe^Mtata a TÌolatioD of fiòth and iuatice, what a witoess <Ooa 
hàag appealed too) hath bone vpon the efigai^em' of the tw0 
andyea a«dii8t thè vTsn^tÉbBOOMoeaa of man, niot onely youneWea^ 
tot thia kmgdome, yea, and a graate pait of the knovaa world^ 
irill, I tiuat, ackuofìdedge how danepqrona a thing k is to wagtf 
ui ▼miwt Waira, mach noie to appeale to CKxì, the lighteowi 
iiidge theieiii ; wee tioet hee will pennrade yoa better by tUil 
maoiftattoken of hÌB diapleaaiure« leaat hia hdod he atietched oot 
yet more affainot joa, maà joax poofe people aleoot if th^ wilbé 
decetoed. Thatwhic;)ìlamtoaemaiidof yoniatheEestitutÌGÉI 
af the caniaoiie of Barwìcfc and Ctriile iiito my handa for the 
Yse of uè parliam* aiid kingdome of EnglaiML if yoa deny me 
Mram, I moat mahe oor ai^peale to Ood, eoa cali vpon faim Ibr 
aMÙtaoce in what way hM ahall direet tb ; vidieDem wee an, 
and éhalbe, eoe un fimn aeéking 4he faaime of the weP affeeted 
people of the kiiudoiiie of Beotlibd, that wee inafeae^aa befon 
the Lord) that what difieiedee an anej neceaàtated m an hoa- 
tìle WÈf U> negvm «iw mm^imA mtale-and inhniitanfie of te 
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. kÌMdotne(vHd6r wbich they genre) can make, wee ahsll Twoor 
en&ftToar to tbB vtiiMMt that the tnmble may fall ypon the oon- 
trÌTen and catho" of this breach ; and not Tpon the poore inno- 
cent people, who have been led and compelled into thia action, 
- aa many poore aoales, now priéon" to va, confeaa. We thoogfat 
oar aeluee bonnd in duty thua to expoetulate wìth yoa ; and 
thna to piofeea, to th*end wee may beare oor integrity out befoie 
the wond, and may haue comfort in Ood, whatever the erent 
bee. Denreing yor anawer, I reat 

^ Yor iion» humble aervant, 

i O, CSOMWSLL. 

Anfanar yel6<^ 
1648. 

(Coféad from the originai in the General Regieter Hooae» 

Edinbaigh.) 



OUTBB CbOHWXLL TO THB CoilMITTEE OF EsTàTSI. 

2l8t Sept. 1648. 

ftlOBT HONOUBABLI, 

Wee perceine that there waa upon oaradvance to the bovderB, 
the laat Iiord'a day» a very diaoitlerly caniage by aome horae* 
who, without order did ateale over the Tweed, and plundred 
tome placea in the kinodome of Scotland ; and since that eome 
■tragleia bave been aliie £Eiulty to the wiong of the inhabitanta, 
•nd to oor very greate greife of heart. I bave been aa diUsent 
aa Icantofinde out the mén that bave dono the wrong, and lam 
etili in the diacovery thereof, and I truat it ahall appeaie to you 
fhat there ahalbe nothing wantmg on my part that may teaofie 
how mndk wee aUiorre auch thiifga; and to the beat of my in 
iiormatìon I cannot finde the least giiilt of the &ct to lye upon 
the regimenta of thia aimy, but upon eome of the northem hoiaa 
who hiiTe not been under our diacipline and govemment, untili 
ioat that wee carne into theae parta. I bave commanded thoee 
mroea away back a^^e into England, and I hope the ex- 
emplarìty or juatice will teadfie for us our greate deteatation of 
the frct ; for the remayneing forces, which are of our old regi 
BMnte, wee may engagé for them their officerà will keepe them 
ftom, doinge any auch thingea; and wee are confident that, 
aaving victuall, thev ahall not take any thing from the inhabit» 
anta, and in that auoe they ahalbe aoe fatre from being their 
own aa that they ahall submitt to bave proviaions 

«fderad and proportiond by the conaent, and with the direction, 
of the committeea and gentìemen of the country ; and not other* 
wiH* iftbeyp]eaaetobeaaaÌ8tingiott8thfiEem,Mhou^fitV 



ffotr&e isnrentinff of minmdentandingi to givo yoat lorodl^ipt 
yàB aecompt, and test, 

My lorda, 
Your most hmable aerfant, 

O. Ckomwsli.. 
Ncrham,2lMi Septembtr, 164a 

Fot the Right Honoaràble the Committee of Estates of th» 
KiQgdome of Scotland, at Edinburgh, These. 



Note A— p. 8. 

To hb EzceUeney Thomas Lobo FaibfiJc, Genenl of the 

Englìeh Forcee. 

The hmnble Addreaaee of diverse well-affected persona, in b»* 
halle of ali thoae that are under restraint or censure of thft 
Coiftoeel of War or Law Martiall. 

May it pl^uw your Ezcellenc]^ 
FoBASMUcR as the Petition of Kiflht, and other the knowa 
iaws of the land, do ezpressly provìde againat the ezercise of 
maitiall law upon souldiers in tunes of pesce, ali courta of jua- 
tice being open, and that the deprivation of life theréby in mich 
timea hath been adjudged in law no lesae than murther. And 
foraamuch aayou have declared to ali the worki, that the army 
under y;our iaLcellency's command waa not a mere mercenaxj 
anny, hired to serve tlie aibitrary onda of a atate ; but that they 
took up arma in judgement and conscience for your own and the 
people^a iuat rigata, the principali wherof are contained in the 
for^id Iaws and Petition of Right And finding neverthelesae, 
thoae our undoubted libertiea never more encroached upon by 
the military power and law martiall. Souldiera and othera ci 
late being fraquently aeized, restrained, and jadjindged to death, 
and to reproacmull punishnienta, without any r^gard to the law 
of the land, and trytul of twelve swome men of the neighboor- 
hood, aa ia manifest in your present proceedinga againat thoae 
BDsldiera and othera now under reatraint and cenaure of the 
Councéll of War. Hereupon we conceive ouraeivea bound in 
conscience, in behalfe of the libertiea of the people of England, 
to intreat and claim the benefit of thoae libertiea contained in 
the Petition of Right, and other the good lawea of thia land: 
«nd that ali persona now under reatraint or cenaure of the Coun- 
céll of War or martiall law may be remitted to the tryall of 
twelve swome men of the neighbourhood, and be proceeded 
againat by due processe of law ; which we humbly conceivt 



yoor SMrilHtty Md A* ifliote aiaw ttit, bol^ bf Imt «ni yMT 
many declantions, engaged to pervmn, and wbenbf flolr yoa 
will render yoonebf acceptable to the pratent siid boiioiinlilBto 
lìitimiWMrttMm ^ m « 

BomBT Shaw, Thovas Hawss, 

TvoMAs MouMO», Thoiiai Fairaa» 
Gyosoi ATKliiaoir» Wai.tss Aujbic. 

Mr. Robert Shaw pnd the rast went wìth tUs pedtkm, and 
after that carne to Whitohali, and theie related to tne prieonen 
what they had done in the buiinesse ; and then M. Atkinaoii 
addresaed himaelf, at M. Loekier^a téquest, to the Maiahall 
General, and acquiùnted him with the particular cairiage in the 
taeiOMse. how Uiey had dnwn np a pekition to the Generali, 
and did deaire he would atay tiu they had an anawer. He 
leplied, that if ao they ahould wait upon the Generali for 
«n anawer, and meet him at PanPi, tàf tberè h* ivfts ap- 
ipointed to aufEer. And to that «od Mr» Shaw. Ifr. AtkineoQ, 
•nd othera went to the GetieraU» whom they Ioana at Qitty'9 
Inn, in Sir Thomaa Withrington'a lodnng», and with much adoe 
were admitted to ipeak with him. Unto Whom Kr. Atkinaon 
wpék» tothieeflbct: May it pleiMé yoor EzoeUeney, We aie 
eome in the behalf of a poor diatreeéed man that ia appointed 
thia day u4 ahnoat ready to die, in whoae behalf wt only deaiie 
voor Ezc^lency be pleaaed to pétdon, or but to reprieve hlmtill 
io-monow. And we ere the t^er encourtged ti^eteiinto by 
leaeon of Toor woAted mercy in thia particular. To whom he 
teplyed, ytm com« h^re about th« eaving of a eoaldier who ia 
plready condemned by the Coirne^ ofOiBceiB nader me,aiid Ibr a 
neat crime of mutinie, wherein were eiuaged many more beeidea 
Kim,atleaatfifteen; andIthink,inattcEahi^baiitieeaeaathia 
ia, TOu never knew a generali to paidobao manv M I bete dona ; 
f»Ki QOW he Ì8 to Buffer by a Goo?8e<rf'nuutiall Uw» and it bein|r 
toaat, it c9nnot be recalled. To which we anawered : Your 
fexoeUency hath ahown mueh m^ey to poor mtù ìa the like 
nature, that did demrve vme to die then he did ; thereibm we 
were emboldened to me to your Ez^elleney ibr him. To which 
he anSwered, that he conceived he deaerred to aelibr aa he did, 
asid that it did behove uà, if we were hia firienda, to prepate him 
ibr another world ; and not to do aa we do, to eoontimaiice him 
in any thing that ia not leffular nor aafe, Ibr he hid tifee to haii« 
mede a s^reat fraction in the city «&d army, and for that heÌB to 
die, and it liea not in my power to pteaenre hhn. Then we did 
bewech hia Ezcellency to repriere him but till to^norrow ; bat 
|ie would not condeacend to neither ; «od ao much paaied ta 
Ihia eflMi but QQthing at ali obtained from him. 



^ Noti B— p. 45. 

I RJiTv here biofaght into one TÌew ali the Notes with raspoet 
to tbe Scottish iiiTasion and the BatHe of Danbar. 

The caznpaign, aa usuai, was preceded by the issue of pro- 
clamations on both sides. That by the Scottish parlìamiBnt, 
in which they state the grounds of theìr quarrél, and the òbject 
for which they were about to take arma, was very genendly 
circulated throughout the country. A copy of it was by Lesley 
sent to CromweU, who, after due consideration, retumed it to 
his fonner fiiend. 

" Under pretence of the Covenant, mistaken and wrested from 
its intent and equity, a king la taken in by yoù, to he imposed' 
on US, and this called the cause of 6od and the kinffdom; 
together with a disowning malignante, though this yoor £ing is 
at the head of them; hath a popish party nghting for him fai 
Ireland ; hath in his service Prince Rupert, whose hands have 
been deep in English blood, at the head of ships stolen from ut 
on a malignant account ; hath French and Irish ships daily 
muting depredations on our coasts ; and hath issued out com- 
missionB to raise armies in the bowels of our country. How 
the interest you pretend to bave recertred this man apon, and 
the malignant interest in the ends and consequences centerìnff 
in him, can be secured, we cannot discem ; nor yet understana 
how whilst known malignants are fighting and plotting against 
US on the one band, and you declaring for him on the otEer, it 
shoold not be an es^using of a malignant party quairel, or in* 
terest, but a fighting upon former grounds and phnciples, and 
in the defence of Ood/and the two kinodoms." 

Cromwell remarks, that the Scota " had like to bave eftgaged 
our rear-goard of borse with their whole aimy, had not the 
Lord byhis piovidence put a cloud over the moon, theieby 
giving US an opportunity to draw ofif those horse to the lest ot 
the army.** 

This supposed interposition of divine power may be explaioed 
by a reference to tìie well-known fact, tnat the EngUsh geneml 
wished to impresa upon the nation at laige the behef that he 
was a favoured child of Piovidence, and blessed at ali times 
with a special protection. But the cause, on the present occ»- 
Sion, does^not seem adequate to the effect ; a cloud over the moon 
could haidly conceal a whole brigade of borse from an active 
euemy pressing on their heels. Captain Hodgson, who had no 
particuur object to serve, explains the whole mystery in a way 
perfectly intelligible to an mhabitant of the eastem coast or 
Scotland. " Our army," says he, " ^w weaker every day 
than anelar ; and as we were drawing homewaid towaida 
Y2 



Haddmgtaii, the Scote cimo np doie tons; m^àwaimn 
-~-^^— Jfamw», p. 143. 



!?V Lord Omm^0 Prootam atim eoncernàig tìu W ofmd ed Mm 
ItftmtkMField. 

Foiasmuoh as I underatend there ar» ìfes^enX BOÌdien of &• 
enemie'8 aimy yet abidmg in the field, who by reawm of their 
«rounda could ^oi march from thence : Hiese aro therefore to 

e'ye notìce to the inhabitanta of this natìon, that they may and 
ITO ffee liberty to repair to the field aforesaid, and with tbeir 
carta» or any ether peaoeable Mray« to canry the s&id soldìers to 
■ach placea aa they ahall thipk fit. proT)4ed they meddle not, Ojr 
take away the arma there ; and ali officerà and soldiera are tu 
Uke Dotice that the aaipe ia peimitted. Given ttpder taf ìanà 
•tDuiibar. 

8ipi. 4, 1650, 
To he pioclaimed by beat of dnutu 

O. CBOKWfetX. 



H liBtTtB »ìtofi TBi LoBiMUtnrvKOLwr 90 noe Lobo 
DvKrrr-aBNvsAZ. «r Ibbla»])^ 

SlE, 

Though I beare not often fitsn yoa. yet I ksowe you lorgaC 
«ne not Tkinke so of mee, for I onen mnember w&a ai &e 
^%rone of Orace. I beard of the Lord'a-good lumd wilb you 
In xeducÌQg Waterford, Duncaoon, and Oatcirlogh, bia oame he 
Jiraiaed. 

We hfive been engaged npon a aemce the (ulleit of 4i^faU 
ìBVer poore cveatarea were npon. We mede groat pnrféaaioiia 
bf love, knowing wee were to deale with many who were godly, 
and nretended to be atumbled at our invaaion; ìndeBde, our 
iMQfWela were pe^reed mgaine and agnine, the Lord bélped uà to 
*weet wovda, and in amcerity to meane them, we were rejeded 
«gaine aqd againe, yet atill we begged to be believed that wee 
4o?ed them aa our ow^ soulea ; they often retnnied eviU for 
food. We prayed for aeeuntT, they wonld not beare oor bb- 
•wer a word to that ; we made often appeala to G^d. Tbif 
«^ypealed àlao. Wee were neere engi^^emento thiee or Ibiiie 
«timea, bat they by upon advantagea. A heavie iinz foU iqMO 
<pinr aimy brougfat it Tery lowe, fkom 14 to 11 thoHeeod ; 8500 
liofie, and 7500 foote. The enemy 16,000 foote,'abd «000 hone. 
The enemy proeeeuted the advanta^ ; wee were neceRsitatod,«iìd 
5ip«i 7kw4)|e 9«, bfajap m. thp wommf , w^attwn p ted t hw «B^r 



•Asr m kel ^Htpate ibr abont an honre, weeroutod tkeir wbioli» 
aimy, kiUed neere 9000, and tooke, as the MarahfiU informs me, 
teo tbousand prisotiera, their whoie traine, being about thirty 
pieces, great afti small, good atore of powder, match, and bullet, 
neere two fauodred ooloia. I am persoaded neere fifteene 
thouaand armes left upon the ground. And I beliere, though 
many of oura be wounded, wee iost not above thirtie men. 
Befof e the fight (nir condition ^as made Tery sad, the eiiemT 
^reatly ineulted and menaced, but the IxhxI upheld uà witt 
comfort in himselfe beyond ordinary experience. I knowioff 
the acquaintlng yon with this great handy-worke of the Lora 
would stir up your minda to praiae and rejoycing, and not know* 
ing but your condition may require mutuai ezperienoea for ro- 
freafanxieiit, and knowing also that the newea we had of four 
tucoesaes was matter of helpe to our fayth in our distresse, and 
mattar of pniiaea also, I thought lìtt (though in the middest of 
much busmease) to «ve you this account of the unapeakable 
soodnesa of the Lord, wbo hath thua anpearad, to the gkny of 
-Eia great name, and the refrediment of ma aakita. 

Tne Loid bleaa you and uà to return praiaes, to live them ali 
our dayea. Salute ali our deere frienda with you, aa if I named 
them. 1 have no more, but reat 

Your loving father and true fnend, 

0. CEOMwietL. 

Jhmbar, &pt. 4, 1650. 

There ia no leaaonable ground to doubt that Cromwell, who 
«alculated his deapatcheafor other purposea beaides giyinga 
atatement of facta, greatiy exiwgerated the loaa of the Scota in 
Ihe baltle of Downhill. Baifour, who held a public office at 
the time, atates, aa ia mentioned in the tezt, that the numbar 
iOfkiUedamountedto about eight ornine hundred. Sir Edward 
Walker, too, who waa in Scotiand at the aame periodi, and aaw 
the defeated officerà after thev were reaaaembled under Ijealef 
land Middletpn, relatea that about 2000 common aokUera were 
killed, and that Uve or aix thouaand were taken pitaonera. He 
•adda, " a thouaand of the wounded men were in a .gallantn* 
aent aa a preaent by Cromwell to the Counteas of WintonJ' 
l'hia atatement aa to the amount of prisoners, quadratea ezactly 
with the mnnber mentioned in Sur Arthur Hazlerig's letter, 
refeired to in the text. According to hia calculation, the Scot- 
tiah captives who croaaed the Tweed fell aomewhat Short 
of 3500 i of whom 350 were handed over to Major Clark, and 
** 3009 were tokl into the great cathedral church**' of Durham. 
Jt isauapected that a good many made their eacape between Dua- 
bar «id Serwick. Thua, concludes Sir Edwaia, " tìà» poweifol 
rtnny, of about ] 6,000 foot and 7000 horse, waa totally routad ; 
«inI though Twit many of them in {trqpoitioB wwe either aUun 
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or made prisonen, yet very few of the rest have since imbodied 
at Sterling ; but bave ahifted for themaelvea, crying out that 
they were betrayed, and that they would never fight again under 
those commanders who so basely deaerted them.** — " Moat of 
the borse saved themselves, ànd so did the committee and min- 
isters, who fleti with the first'* It must not be omitted, however, 
that Cromwell wrote to Sir Arthur Hazterig that he had 9000 
prisoners ; and that he said in bis letter to the Presìdent of the 
Council, that he had dismissed between 4000 and 5000 wounded 
men, ** sick and almost starved.'*— Rare humanity ! 

For the Honble, the Committee for the army, Theiae. 
Genti. 

It was not a little wonder to me to see that you should aend 
Mr. Symonds so great a journey about a business importine so 
little as far as it relates to me ; when, as if my poore opinione ' 
may not be rejected by you, I bave to offer to that which 1 thinke 
the most noble end, to witt, the commemoracon of thàt great 
mercie att Dunbar, and the gratuitie to the army ; which might 
better be ezpressed upon the meddall by engreving as <» the 
one side the parliamentj which I beare was intenda, and wiU 
do singularly well, so on the other side an army, with this in- 
acription over the head of it, The Lord of Hosts, which was 
our word that day : wherefbre, If I may hee it as a favour from 
you, I most eamestly beaeech you, if I may do it without ofience, 
that it may be so ; and if you thinke not fttt to bave it aa I offer, 
you may alter it as you see cause ; only I doe thinke I may tniiv 
say it will be verie thankfuUy acknowledged by me, if you wiU 
spare the having my effigies in it. 

The gentleman*s paynes and trouble hither bave been Yerie 
great ; I shall make it my second suite unto you, that you will 
piease to conferr upon him that miployment in your servioe 
which Nicolas Briott had before him ; mdeed the man is inge- 
nious, and worthie of encouragement. 1 mav not presume 
nquch, but if at my reciuest ana for my sake, ne may obteyn 
this favour, I shall putt it upon the accompt of obligacons, which 
are not a few, and 1 hope shal be found readie gratelìilly to ac« 
knowledge and to approve myself, ^ 

Gentlemen, 
Your most reali servant, 

O. CSOMWBLL. 

£iin.4(Ao/jPe6. 1650-1. 

The medal spoken of above, engraved by Synons (who'well 
deserved this patronage), bore, notwithstanding Cromweirs 
modetty on the occasion, an admirable likeness of him, as ap- 
tiears by comparing it with bis pordrait by Walker, takcn ahout 
ihe saine time. Tus iegend was permittéd io be ss he dMìied. 



HOTSS. 201 

0ee ** Hcdik, gnat fleala, imprendont, fimn the elaboMte woilu 
of ThomM Sìmoiii chief eam-wet of the mint to KiiKg Ghailef 
h, to the Commonwealth, ttie Lord Protector Cromwell, and 
in the reign of Charles IL to 1665, by George Yertue.*' I^. 13, 
4to, 1763. 

The foUùfwing letter from Lord London to the Lord Prorost 
and Bailies of Edinburgh, appean worthy of inaertion, aa de* 
Msriptive of the atate of things whìch preceded the battio of 
Ihmbar. Maitland, from whose hìaton^ it ia extracted, men 
tkma that Oliver Cromwell, with the Éngiiah anny, waa en- 
eamped, qear to Pentland Hill aboat tnree mjlea beaouth 
Edinburgh, and that the Scottiah army waa then lyìng in 
the meadow oo the eastem aide of Coratorphin to obaenre 
their motiona ; whence the latter attbaecniently removed, and 
drew up the acchyity at the western side of the -village just 



«■MyLoidProToat, 

'< The beat aervice yoa cando yoar brethren is to aend ont 
bread and cheese, or other meat, to gire them for this night and 
the monow moming» for they Win sup no more nntil the Lord 
ddhrer ns and them, m declare hia pleasnie on the oontrary. 
gend ont the basterà with their own otead and hon together, 
aecommodat ali yoa can, for truly they deaerve it, and God is 
hitfaerto with them to oor comfort. Send yoor pronaions in 
by the other side of Corstorphin ; we ar drawn np nom bewest 
Coratorphin meadow to the west along the bra^r sid. Let Mr. 
Jdm Drommond come along with them, to diatribute and ordsr 
it lùhtlie. Yoa are deaired to atand to yoar arma : jply the 
Loro and hia tìiroqe with atrong sapplication for uà and his caua. 
U is easie with bini, if he will, to ddiver uà, and thare is no 
belp for US but in bis name, 

** We cammeod yoa to God, and rest yoor aesmed friend, 

"X^HWOM,** 



NoTB C— p. 67 

Dtcmb» 19«A, 1650 
Abtiglbs treated of, ooncluded, and agreed upon, by Major 
Andrew Abbemethie, and Captaine Robert Henderson of Une 
one party, on the behalfe of Walter Dundasse, Esqu. govemoor 
f^ the Castle of Edinburgh ; and bv Colonel George Monke, 
and Lieut-col Francis White, on the other party, on the be- 
halfe of bis Excellency the Lord General Cromwell, for the 
mditk» of the said Castle, acoonling to the aiticles ensuing : 
k Tiiat the CasUe of ^dioburgh, with the <*annon, armea, 



ammnxdtion/ and magazeens and fomiture of war (exee|>t 
what ahall be exceot^ in the foUowìng article»), be lendied 
to bis Excellency tne Lord General Cromwell, or whom he 
shaM appoint, on Taeaday next, being the 24th of tfais preaent 
Decemberi by 12 of the clock, without wilfiill spoil or emberill 
ment. 

2. That the pnblike regìsters, pnblike moveable, prtrate 
eyidencea, and writa be transported to Fife or StìrJìng, and 
that wagons and ahips be proviaed for the tnmaportìng of them. 

3. That for ali the gooda in the Castle belongìng to any 
peraon whateover, an emct be proclaimed to the people about 
Edinburgh to come, own, and receiye their own ; and if any 
be at a &r distance or deed, a place may be prorided in the 
towne of Edinburgh for keeping the aame, untili they be 
owned ; and after owning, they nave liberty to cairy them where 
theyplease. 

4. That ali persona whatsoe ver not belonging to the gairiaon, aa 
men, women, and children, may have liberty togoe whither they 
will without trouble ; and there bave the nee ezerciae of their 
eoJUingB and employments with safety, both to themselyea and 
gooda. 

5. That the govemour of the aaid Caatle, and ali nùlitaiy 
ofScera, commanders, and eouldiers, of whataoerer conditìon 
(none ezcepted), may depart without any molestation, with their 
aimea and baggage, with druma beatmg and coloun flying, 
matchea lighted at both enda, and ball in their moutha, aa they 
uaually are wont to march, and ali their geoda, with a 6ee 
conduct to Brunt Island in Fife ; or if any of the foreaaid per- 
sona deaire to tranaport themaelyea and gooda anywhere elae 
for their greater conveniency, it may with nreedom be granted. 

6. That ali officerà and aouldiera, aa well aick aa huit, ahall 
have £ree liberty to remain in Edinburgh till they recover, and 
to enjoy the benefit of these aiticlea. 

7. That the number of horae and wagona, aa many aa the 
goremour ahall need for bla own particular use, aa alao for the 
officerà and souldiers, shall be sent them for the carryìng of the 
aforesaid baggage to the foreaaid places. 

8. That Capt. Lieut. Car, Lieut. Streeton, Thomas Bundy, 
ffunner, and Patrick Summerall, ^funner, be aent to fais ezed- 
lency the Lord 6en. Cromwell this preaent Thuiaday, by 12 of 
the clock, for hostages, for the performance of the aiore-written 
aiticlea ; and that the generali ahall keep centinela about the 
Castle under the rock. 

Andrbw Abbibnsthib. 
R. Hendusom. 

I doe approvo, rattfie, and oonfiime the aitiolea àbove wrltten. 

W. DuNDAssa. 



NOTSS. SH 

A list of the great gunstaken in Edinburgh Castle, December 
24,1060. 

Btbms Pieces. 
5 Frencb canone, or canone from 7. 9 Dntch half canon» or 
241. dw. 2culTering8. 2deniiciilverìng8. 2minion. 33Lteh 
2 fidcoDB. 26 braaa drakea, called JkfonJbcy*. 

IronGuna. *■ 

The great ironmurderer called JftidUcJfi^. 4m»iordnance. 

IO iron drakee, called Monkeya. 2 petardi 
AboQt 7 or 8000 arme. Between 3 and 4 acore barrels of 

powder. Great atore of canon-shot 



Noti I>-^. 79. 

TuK deeperate condition of affiùree movd some of the beat 
natored of the Preabitenan cleàr^e to thinke of some meane to 
biin^ as many bande to fight againat the publike enemie as waa 
pomble ) and therfor, notwithstanding ali their acte of Aseem- 
oliea and Conunieaione of the Kirke to the contrare, they de- 
clared ali. capable of charge in state and militia, who would 
satiafie the church, by a publike acknowledgement of their re- 
pentance for their accession to that sinfull and unlawful en- 
gadgment The King commanded ali who had a mind to seive 
oim, to foUovfc' the churche'a direction in this jpoint. Thereupon 
Duke Hamilton, the Earlea of Craufurd and Lauderdaill, with 
many othera, were admitted to court, and numbers of officerà 
reseaved and put in charge, and entrusted with new leviea. 
My guilt in afironting the miniatrìe (as they calld it) in the per* 
aon of Mi. Dick at Glasgow, and my other conmiand in the vretft, 
retarded my admisaiim very ìoag ; but at length I am abeolvod, 
and made adjatant-generaU of the foot ; and after the miafortu- 
nate rencounter at Innerkeithen, had once more Lieutenant* 
genendl Holbum's regiment given me, by bis Majestie's com- 
mand. Behold a feanull sin ! The ministers of^ the gospell 
' reesared aU our repentances aa un&uned, thogh they knew weU 
enoitgh they were iwt counterfeit ; and we, on the other band, 
made no acruplo to decUre that engadgment to be unlawfùll 
and sii^uU, deceit^uUie apeaking against our own consciencee 
and judgmienta. If thia was not to mock the all-knowing and 
aU-seeing God to hia face, then I declare myaelfe not to £now 
what t SMurif oli aimie hypocnaie ia. 



NoT« E— p. 801 
Penanee qf Moìignmtt 

Thv ligid party mumg the miniéten in thote days infliefljd 
public penanca upon alTwho wera convictad of loralty to the 
Un^, except in aUDordinaticm to thB Govenant Sudi noblemett 
B8 joined the Duke of Hamilton in hia unfoftunate expeditioà 
into En^land, in the year 1648, were the objecta of peculiar 
indignation, and were aubjected to the aerereat pargation in thè 
eccleaiastical courta. The Earl of Loudon, chancellor of the 
kingdom, waa amons the first to atibmit to the censure of thcr 
reveretid fathera. for naving merely Countenanced an enterprìae 
in which he took no actite share. Openly, in the fiiée or the 
church. he did penance for hia obedience to the parliament, 
which he condeacendcd to cali " a eamai tdf-sedàng." He ae- 
companied hia acknowledgmenta with ao many tea», and auch 
patbetical addreaaea to the people for their prayera in thia hit 
nttermoat aorrow and distreaa, that a universal weepin^ and 
lamentation took place amoiig the deluded audience.— Whitdock^ 
p. 360 ; Huau. voi. vii. p# 127. 

The Earl of Lauderaale, at a aomei^hat later perìod, made a 
aimilar submiaaion in the kirk of Largo, " for havìng a hand in 
the late unlawful enj^gement against Éligland. first, he ac- 
knowledged the sbimlnease and unlawfulness of that coorae : 
2d, bis sòrrowe and remorse for having given accession thereto : 
3d, hia reaolution, for the time to come, to be waiy of snch 
courses. After tlua, Mr. Jamee Magill did read the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and he held up hia hand and did swear 
to the aame. So the urk session gave him a peaper, subscrìbed 
^ the minister and clerk, testifyìng that they were irell aatia- 
&d with hia repentaoce.**— XomontV JD*tary.. p^ 91. 

PBOOBKaa Of CRiJtt.K8 THV Skcoiid ih BeoTLAim. 

{Frùm Lemumet Diar^, 16Sa) 

•* Jmu 23.— The Khig^a Majestìe carne from HoDande to thitf 
kingdome. The CommiaaionOTB before spokéfi of carne with 
him. Upon the lat of July he carne to Dondìe, wher the keyet 
of ther porta wer deliverea to his Hajeaty, being made of ailver. 
He stated ther Iwo dayea, and was very coufteoualy entertained. 
The 4ta of July he carne to St Androws, and fher in like mao- 
ner he received the keyes of ther porta, maed of ailver. At ther 
pprt, Mr. Andro Hynminan,minist. ther, had a speech to him in 
Engliah : after, he coming forwaide to the New CoUedg», ilr. 
Samuell Butherfooide had a apeeche to hhn in Laltn, hainin| 



tondi OH Xd/b dswtw oi Ungpt. Od tfio monn litsTf Mr. Robert 
Blair dldmeaehbefoirhim; bis textwatPmlmzz.T. 1,2. The 
6th of Jm, ìasrin^ St Anidrow't, lie carne to Cooper, udier he 
gataooiedeBeittohisfoarehoaiea. The place wher he aat down 
toeeitirBithetolbooUie. The Umne had apppinted Mr. Andro 
AnderMnei, achoohnaater ther ior the tymei togive him a mundM 
•ong or tilN> while he wae at tabeU. Mr. David Donglas had a 
neeehetohhnathìaeiitrietoUietowne. After tfais he wentto 
FaUandeaUnkhl. AllthiatpiiethaiDOst|MdrtQfthegentIemen 
ofthediyiedidfoealangewuhfaim. Thetyraethatheabodeat 
FaUaiide, he iweot downe odo dftye and djneà at the E. of 
WeymoB* hanae^ and anolÌMr at Lealy with the £< of Rothaa 
Fnm Faklaiide he went to St Johnrtone, from St Johnat to 
BanfermUng; finm iheiioe to Stirling ; fiom Stirlin^ he went 
to aie the anme that Uy nene by Sdenburgh and Leith, where 
ha wae weloomed with a verr yyffaì declamation of the whole 
annie» «e alao with aererai aooote both great and amali ; from 
thence he carne beck to Dumfermiing the 2d Auguat (where he 
nbeciìbed a dechuratton) ; from thence on the 16th of Augnat 
to St Johnatone. The 3d of October he went fitxn St John* 
itone to Angue, being enticed by the Malignante (o join with 
thom, (wha aboat thia tyme begume to atarre) ; bot on the 6tb 
ef October he retnmed againe to St Johnatone, and waa aory 
Ibr hìa eeeane. He waa crowned at Scone, nire to St. John 
atone, Jan. 1, 1051. From St Johnatone he carne to FaJkland. 
JfmelB, 1851. After he had atayed ther eome dayea, he retumed 
te St Jotaurtone.» 

Fut ÌUjft dnfmg IM» dayg b^on tìu Cormatìm, appmnied by tht 
CommitBÙm of th» Kòrk, 

- The cattsea of the first day (not read) waa the great con- 
tempi of the g(»pell, holden forai in ita branchea. Of the aecond 
day, whieh weie read, the ainnea of the king, and of bis fitther'a 
hooae. where aondry olfencea of King James the Sizth were ac- 
knowledged,aild oi King Charles the First, and of King Charlea 
the Seecmd. now king." 

It w» abottt the seme timo that Mr. Guthrie, minister of 
StirliDg, aaid, ** That if hia majesty's heart were as upririit aa 
Davìd's, God would no more s.erdon the sins of bis father's 
hoaae for hia aake, than he dtd the aina of the house of Judah 
Ior the goodnesa of hdy Joaiah."— Sa- Edward Waker*s Jounui 

NoTtF— p.152. 

To the Hononrable the Kni|^ Citisene, and Buigeaaea. ae- 
iwhìad m paihaiiient, the leneeentstiTea of the Ù9ùòam 



peopla 



ofEnglandi 



The hmnUe petitionof Marcelliu SiTenend OambridgiB FoylflL 
u well on the behalf of themselTes 88 of threescore and 
tea freebom peoplé of this uation now in slaiftry, 

Hnmbly showeth, 
That your difltressed petitìoners aod the othera became pris- 
onen at Ezeter and Ilchester, in the west, upou pietence of 
Salisbary- rising m the end of the year 1654, although many of 
fhem nerer aaw SalLubury, nor bore aims, in their Uvea. Your 
petitioners and diverse of the others were picked up as tbe^ trer- 
elled npon their lawfìil occamons. Aft^ward, upon an mdict- 
ment preferred against your petitioner Rivers, ùnommw iwas 
foond ; your petitioner Foyle never bein^ indicted : and ali the 
Test were either quitted bj the jury of lira and dèath, and never 
ao much aa trìed or examined. Yet your petitioners and tlis 
others were ali kept prisoners by the space of one whols year. 
and then on a sudoen (without me least provocation) anatehed 
out of their prisons, liie greatest number oy the command and 
pleasure of Uie then High-sheiiff Coplestone, and others in 
power in tìie county of Devon, and driven through the atreets 
of the city of Ozon (which is witness to this truth) by a ffoaid 
of borse and foot ([none being suffered to take leave of tnem), 
and so hurried toTlymouth aboard the ship John of London. 
Captain Jolm Cole, master ; wbere, after they.had lain aboaro 
fourteen days, the captain hoìsted sali, and at the end of five 
weeks and fourteen days more, anchored at the isle of Barba 
does, in the West Indies, being (in sailing) four thousand and 
five hundred miles dìstant from their native country, wives, 
children, paients, friends, and whatever is near and oear unto 
them ; the captive prisoners bemg ali the way locked up under 
decks (and guaids), among horses, that their souls throngh 
heat and steam, under the tropic, fainted in them ; and they 
never, tili they carne to the isiand, knew whither they were 
going(. 

Bemff sadly arrlved there on the May 7th, 1656, the mas- 
ter oftne ship sold your miserable petitioners and the othen, 
the generality of them, to most inhuman and barbarous persona, 
ìbr one thousand five hundred weight of sugai^-« price. more 
or less, accordingto their working faculties, as the gooas and 
chattels of Martin Noell and Major Tliomas, Aldermen of Lon- 
don, and Captain H. HatseU, of Plymouth, neither sparing the 
aged of seventy-siz yeais old, nor mvines, nor ofiicers, nor sen 
tlemen, nor any age or condìtion of men, but rendering alluike 
in this inseparable captivity, they now generally grìndmg at the 
miUs and attending at the fiimaces. or ai^ging m this scorchinc 
laland ; having nought to feed on (notwithstanding their bara 
labonr) but potato-roots, nor to drink, but water wiUi aach nota 
waahed in it, beaides the bread and tears of their own r'*^' 



NOTEÉf. in 

tions — beìng bought and sold stili from one planter to another, 
Of attached as horses and beasts for the debts of theìr master»^ 
being whipped at the whipping-posts (as rogues) for theìr mas- 
ter*s pleasure, and sleeping in sties worse than hogs in En^land, 
and many other ways made miserable, bejond ezpression or 
Christian imagìnation. 

Humbly your petitioners do remonstrate on behalf of them« 
selves and others their most deplorable and (as to Englishmen) 
their Tinparalleled condition ; and eamestly beg that this high 
court, since they are not under anypretendedconvictiim of law, 
will be pleased to ezamine this aibitrary power, and to question 
by what aathority so great a breach is made upon the firee peo- 
pie of England-— they haying never seen the faces of thesetneir 
pretended owners, merchants that deal in slaves and souis of 
men^ nor ever heard of their names before Mr. Cole made affi- 
davit in the office of Barbadoes t^di he sold them as their eooda ; 
bnt whence they deriyed their authority for the sale and ^avery 
of your poor petitioners and the rest, thev are whoUy ignorant 
to this very dajr. That this high court will be farther pleased 
to interest their power for the redemption and reparation of 
your distressed petitioners and the rest ; or, if the names of your 
petitioners and the numbers of the rest be so inconsiderable as 
not to be wortHy of relief or your tender compassion, yet, at 
' least, that this court would be pleased, on the behalf of them- 
selves and ali the free-bom people of England, by whose suf* 
fiages they sit in parliament, any of whose cases it may b^ next, 
wheneyer a like force shall be iaid on them, to take course to 
curb the unlimited power under which the petitioners and others 
tuffer : that neither you nor any of their brethren, upon these 
miserable terms, may come into this miserable place of torment 
▲ thing not known among the cruei Turks, to sell and enslave 
those OT their own country and religìon, much lesa the innocent. 
These things being granted, as they hope, their souls shall 
pray, 6lc 

NoTKs ON Worcester. 

The defeate of that part of the armie at Innerkeithen, Crom* 
well's march with most of bis forces to St. Jonston, whereby he 
cut ofif ali succourse of men and meato from the north, obheed 
the king, with the advice of the Committeo of Estates, to lay 
present hold on occasion to leave the rebell behind him, ana 
march with bis whole armie from Stirline into England. The 
hoFS0 and dragoons might be about foure thousand ; and the 
foot. as I reckoned them that day we marched from Stirline 
Parke, were upwards of nine thousand. A traine of artillerie of 
some field-peeces and leather cannon we had, with suteable am- 
munition, under the conduct of Sir James Wemis, general of 



fiM «OT» 

the arUneiie. We f^ qaktìm to Enfluh nound» boi ivlft « 

great deale of imschiefe to aU thote poora Scotch people by 
whoM dweUisgs we noarciied, robbiag and plondenng hàog 
ueed bv the.soion, eren to admiratìon and inhwmanitie. Neera 
to Carule, the King is proclaimed King of England and IièlaDd, 
with the great acclamationa of the armie ; and aerere com 
manda nude against ali other robbexiea, plonderìnga, and eiae 
tiona ; which being put in execution by hanging tuo or ibiee» 
were well enough obaerred, and yerj good oraer and '^«•^W"» 
keepd the whole march. 

For the Right Honoarable Wiu.. Lbmthall. Emi., Speaker 
of the Paruament of the Commonwealth of Kngland. 

Sis, 
Being so weary and scaroeable towrìte^jreCIfhoiiglititBir 
dttty to let vou know thua mudi» that npon thia da^. being the thiid 
of Septomoer (remarkable for a mercr voachaalea to yoor fona 
on this day twelve moneth in Scotland), we boilt a bridge of 
boat8 over Seveme, between it and Tame, abont half a m3e 
from Worcestor ; and another over Teme, within piatol-^hot of 
oor other bridge : lieutenant-general FleetwooduM maior-geoe- 
ral Dean marchedfromUpton, on the aoiith-#e|t side ot Senapi, 
up to Poyick, a town which was a pass the enemy kept ; we 
passed over some horae and foot, and were in eonjonction with 
the lieutenant-general's forcea ; we beat the enemy fiom hedgs 
to hedge. till we beat him into Worceator. The enemy thoi 
drew ali nis foices on the other side the town, ali but wbat he 
lost, and made a verv considerable fight with ns for three homs* 
apace ; but in the ena we beat him totaUy, and paraued himup to 
his royal fort, which we took, and, ind^, have beaten hia wfole 
army; whenwetookthefortjWetamedhisowngnnaaponhim: 
the enemy hath had gieat loes, and certainly is acatterea andron 
aeveral waya ; we are in pursuit of him, and have laid forcea in 
aeveral placea, that we hope will gather him up : indeed» Uiia 
hath beai a very glorious mercy, aiid as stiff a contest for fonr 
or fivehoors as everl have aeen ; bothyour old forcea andthoas 
new raiaed have behavod themselves with veiy great oourage, 
and He that made them come out, made them willing to ^gtit 
foryou; the Lord God Almigh^ fràme oor heaits to real thank- 
folness for this, which is alone nisdoing ! I hope | shall within 
a day or two give vou a more perfoct accomit; m the mean 
timo I hope you wiU pardon, 

Sir, yonr moet humble aervant, 

O. Ckomwbll. 
Jfaar Woreuter, Sept, 3, 1651. 
IO ai nigkt. 
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Th« Borfèy df PoHcy, or a free Vindioltioii of the Commoo- 
'wealdi of £D^laDa a^ainst SalmaduB and other royaliBta. 
By Peter English, a Friend te Freedom.— Leith, 1653^. 

It Ì8 dedicated first, " Te the very Honble. and troly ffodley 
the Lord-general Cromwell ;" and next, " To the very Honble. 
Major-^naral Lambert, and the rest of the Honble. Commis- 
ncmers for ordering and managing affiiirs in Scotland : aa also 
to the Right Honble. Colonel R. Lilbume, Commander-in-Chief 
of the £nglish forces in Scotland." 

Peter English appears to bave been a lawyer, a very mib- 
servient peraon, ano to bave had considerable hopéft of prefer- 
ment from the.chìef men in power. To Cromwell heaayv, 
** While I was thinking to whom I might dedicate this hook, in 
iwhich Ì8 asaerted the authority and non-usarpation of the com- 
monwealth of England, I judged non more fit than him to whow 
patronage I might commit it who hath most promoted the lib 
erty lately obtamed, under the power and protection of the God 
of Israel And thus, among many, I made choice of jour 
lordship." 

After some discussìon of the question as to whether subjeets 
fn any case oi:|ght to resist the reigning power (bis own mazim 
was, ** Let maVbejr the t3rrant so long as he commandeth, bat * 
side with the people when they oppose him'^, he exclaims, " O 
^hat constrained maintenance for upholding priests, chaplains, 
and masters in universities were at an end ! Oh that sii who 
are able and willing to preach the gospel might be encouraged 
with ali due freedom and protection therein, upon ali occasions 
and in ali convenient places, without molestation, whether in 

{)rivate or in places of public meeting ! Ali whicb shall come 
o pass when that is accomplished -vniich is foretold in Isaiah, 
xxvi. 12, 14, 15." A little anerward he says— 

" Nay, but, my lord, I cannot forget how that one day after 
another I bear large dìscourse of LevelUn^. But thou^h the 
most part be for it, excepting the neh (as it was of old, m the 
dayes ofAgis and Gracchus), I cannot well leam what is in- 
tended thereby. Only I find in it these two things, which be 
either redundant or defective, as to the nature of nght levelling. 
First, some understand no more but the lev'elhng of the law. 
Secondly, others overtum property so much, as that they intend 
no more use of the creation, but bere to-day, and yonder to- 
morrow." 

He thenoffers towrite on the Jewishf Athemanj Lacedmnoniaitf 
Romanj and other ancient commonwealths ; but in allusion to 
the millennium, he observes, '< O ! but ali of .us will be pre- 
vented in these thinja^ by the sudden approach of the Ancient 
of Dayes, who, bemg come, will level spirita, powers, and 
éiu2 
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estatM. TiÙ thoi the^ %ill be no morafaut 6i« begUblgs flt 
Uberty, the eameft of what shall be wfaen the Lord alone «hall 
be exalted, staining Uie prìde of ali fflory, and bringing loto con- 
tempi ali the honourable ot the earm. Yea, as I conceÌTe, it Ì8 
imposaible a solid and entire fireedom can be established till bis 
approach ; for then he shall jadge among the nations, beoonùng 
our Lord, o'ir Kinff , and Lawgiyer— the law gomg oat of Sion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jenisalem. 1 reat aatisfiol in 
the éxpectation thereof, not exercising myself m great matterà, 
noi in things too hi^h for me. When he cometh, crooked thìngs 
shall be m^e atraight, and mountains shall be nude Talleys. 
The Lord |hall hasten it in bis time.^* 

** Lastly, I would offer my Judgment to your loidship con* 
ceming the power of thejpeqple in choosìng mlers. I shall only 
hint at ibis m a word. To me it is clear, that as natnre in the 
state of fallen man (unless ali should go to min), cannot be 
without govemment, even though ali mea by nature be free« 
bom, 80 neitherare ali capable of ^oveminir, nor of chooeing to 
govem." " Nature being contaminated, ali men upon that ac- 
count are not fit to make choice of their nilera. For ali men 
are either godly or ungodly. Now the major part of the people, 
being ungodly, will, and do, choose men like^themaelves. as 
experìence teacheth, unlesse upon some selfish accompt tney 
happen now and then, bere and there, to choose some godly 
person or persons. Bui the Scripture doth not allow any to rule 
Dut the righteous. And, therefore, according to the word of 
Ood and the dictates of pure nature, godly men ( who are known 
to be such by their fruita) should be searched thorowout ali the 
tribes of Israel and appointed rulers. So did Moses. And our 
Moseses onght to do so too ; to which the people in reason will 
be forced to condescend, and the rather when they see judgment 
and righteousness abounding, while the righteous govem. And, 
which is more, in ali heatnenish ancient commonwealths, in 
which the rulers were chosen by the people, the whole multi* 
tade therein followed the counsel of some few wise men among 
khem. Otherwise the whole matter among them should bave 
tumed into confusione And is it not knowti by exiwrience, how 
that some one faction or other doth sway in ali elections ? thou^'h 
the free choice of the people be pretenaed. Now, the eeneraktj 
of the people are sway ed rather by the disaffected uen welf- 
affected party, in al free choice, ti! they be constrained to do 
otherwise ; which is a clear demonstration that they carniot 
improve their own interest, but are apt to giva it up into t^ 
hands of strange lorda and cruel taskmasters. And, therefor^ 
ali our wise and godly Moseses whom the liOrd hath impoW- 
ered ought to assay ali means possible to find out, among the 
tribes of Israel, able men, snch a« fisar God, men of truth, snd 
hating covetousness that they may bear buidan with then ig 



Qienanageniaitafaffitìn. Andfoehioftiiflinaabepoor.llMre 
is enotuiii m the world to make them neh. But I do not ezpect 
the fuH accompliahment of such thioga till the Andent oft 
Bayes he eome^ for Iteetutder tkénmthe place ofjwdgmaa ithat) 
«ncMnMtwMerv; ami ih€jajÌ4Mofngh»eimane$9(tìiat)iniquHyÌ9 
then. laay m mine heart, God shatt judge the nghteoua and the 
9ncied;for{thereie) a tane tìtere for every purpoee andforevery 
woriu Ecciop. ìil 16, 17. llill which time (hoping ali theM 
thing» ahall he acceptable to yourloidship), I lemain, dee. &c. 

"P. Enolwh," 

NoTB G— p. 18a ** 

OnraSAL MOKCK to THK SheRIFF of RaNFKKWSHIKI. 

lOth Sept 1658, 

Itt haveing pleased the most vnse God in his pnmdence to 
take out of tms world that mosto serene and renouned Oliver, 
late Lord Protector, whose name and memory will be ever pre- 
tiouae to ali good men ; and his said late Highness haveing in 
his lifetyme, according to the humble petition and advice, ap- 
pointed and declared Uie most noble and ezcellent lord, the Lord 
Richard, eldest sonn of his saide late highnes, to succeed him 
in the govemement : His highnes* courciII heere have therefore, 
hy direction of the Privy Councìll in £ng:land. ordered the 
incloeed Proclamation to he published, of wmch tney have sent 
you severall printed coppies neere inclosed, that you may duly 
proclaime the same in your sheriifedoome ; and you are with ali 
ezpedition to send some of the said printed coppies to the 
magistrates of each burgh royall therein. 

Signed in the name and by order of the Cooncill, 
Gkosok Momck. 

JMm, lOihSq>Umber, 1658. 

For the High Sheniffe of the Shire ol Renfrew, These. 

NoTB H— p. 246. 

Olivkb, P. 
Olivsr» by the srace of God Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of Englancu Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
and territories thereunto belonging, to ali to whome theis pres* 
ents shall come, greeting : *' £now yee, thii wee, aking into 
wrconsideration the condicione of the Universitie of Edinburgh, 
that (being but of late foundacione, viz^ since the Reformation 
of Religion in Seotland) the rents thereof are exceeding smalL 
and much thereof arìsing out of the.beneficence of the citie ot 
Edùndnurgh, the magistrates and counoeU thereof being thf 
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